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■qA  preface, 


ADDRESSED  TO  PARENTS. 


All  luho  havt  meditated  o1i  the  art  of  govern'- 

iig  mankind,  have  been  convinced  that  the  fate 

.f  empires  depends  on  the  education  of  xjouth. 


ARISTOTLE. 


A  MOTTO  from  Aristotle  may  appear 
pedantic,  but  it  was  chosen  n  erely  to  oppose 
such  high  authority  to  the  following  asser- 
tions of  Dr.  Johnson. 

*  Education/  says  he,  *  is  as  well  known, 
and  has  long  been  as  well  known  as  ever  it 
can  be.  Endeavouring  to  make  children  pre- 
■^  maturely  wise  is  useless  laliour.  Suppose  they 
have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years  old 
than  other  children,  what  use  can  be  made  of 
it?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the 
vvaatc  of  so  much  time  and  labour  of  the  teach* 
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er  is  never  to  be  repaid.'*  The  remainder  of 
this  passage  contains  such  an  illiberal  attack 
upon  a  celebrated  female  writer,  as  ought 
surely  to  have  been  suppressed  by  Dr.  John- 
son's biographer.  When  the  doctor  attempt- 
ed to  ridicule  this  lady  for  keeping  an  infant 
boarding-school,  and  tcr  condescending  to 
write  elementary  books  for  children,  he  for- 
got his  own  eulogium  upon  Dr.  Watts,  of 
"whom  he  speaks  thus  : 

*  For  children  he  condescended  to  lay  aside 
the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  and  the  wit,  to 
write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  systems  of 
instruction  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capaci- 
ties, from  the  dawn  of  reason,  to  its  gradation 
of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life.  Every 
man  acquainted  with  the  common  principles 
of  hum.an  action,  will  look  with  veneration  on 
the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combating 
I.ocke,  and  at  another  time  making  a  cate- 
chism for  children  in  their  frnitth  year.  A  vo- 
luntary descent  from  the  di^i;nity  of  science  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  which  humility 
can  teach.' 

It  seems,  however,  a  very  easy  task  to 
write  for  children.  Those  only  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  erluc^tion  of  a  family, 
who  have  patiently  followed  children  through 
the   first  processes  of  reasoning,  who  have 

*  Bosvell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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'lifily  watched  over  their  thoughts  a»ul  feel- 
ings ;  those  only,  who  know  with  what  eiisc 
and  rapidity  the  early  associcitioTis  of  ideas 
arc  formed,  on  v  hich  the  fiitiire  taste,  char- 
acter, and  happiness  depend,  can  feel  thr- 
danirers  and  difficulties  of  such  an  undcrtak- 
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For  a  lenorth  of  time  education  v/as  classed 
amongst  the  subjects  of  vague  and  metaphy  • 
Jcal  speculcttion  ;  but,  of  late,  it  has  attained 
its  proper  station  in  experimental  philosophy. 
The  sober  sense  of  Locke,  and  the  enthusias- 
tic eloquence  of  Rousseuu,  have  airected  to 
this  object  the  attention  of  philosophers  and 
■men  of  genius.  Many  theories  have  been  in- 
vented, several  just  observations  have  been 
made,  and  some  few  facts  have  been  esta- 
blislied. 

Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that  *  if  we  could  obtain 
a  distinct  and  full  history  .of  all  that  hath  pass- 
ed in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  beginning 
of  life  and  sensation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  use 
of  reason,  how  its  infant  faculties  began  ,lp 
work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  lip^* 
cd  all  the  various  notions,  opinions,  and  senii- 
mcnts  which  we  find  in  ourselves  when  wr 
co.ne  to  be  cap^^ble  of  reiiection,  this  would 
be  a  treasure  of  natural  history,  which  would 
piobably  give  more  light  into  the  human  fy- 
cuilics,  than  all  the  systems  of  philosopher;. 
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about  tliem,  siilcc  the  beginning  of  the' 
"World*.' 

Indeed,  in  all  sciences  the  grand  difiiciilty 
has  been  to  ascertain  facts  ;  a  difficulty,  which 
in  the  science  of  education  peculiar  circum- 
stances conspire  to  increase.  Here  the  ob- 
jects of  every  expei-iment  are  so  interesting, 
that  we  cannot  hold  our  minds  indifferent  to 
the  result.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  ma- 
ny registers  of  experiments,  successful  and 
unsuccessful,  should  be  kept,  much  less 
should  be  published,  when  we  consider,  that 
the  combined  powers  of  affection  and  vanity, 
of  partiality  to  his  child,  and  to  his  theory, 
w  ill  act  upon  the  mind  of  a  parent,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  abstract  love  of  justice,  and  the 
general  desire  to  increase  the  wisdom  anil 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  such  a  register  has  actually 
been  made:  it  was  begun  in  the  year  1776, 
long  before  Doctor  Reid's  book  was  publish- 
ed. The  design  has  from  time  to  time  been 
pursued  to  this  present  year  ;  and  though 
much  has  not  been  collected,  every  circum- 
stance and  conversation  that  has  been  pre- 
served is  faithfully  and  accurately  related. 

These  notes  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  writer  of  the   following   stories;  and 

*  Dr.  Reid  on  the  T yfteller tual  PoAvers  of  Man 
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\vill  probably  at  some  future  time,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public,  as  a  collection  of  experiments 
upon  a  subject  which  has  been  hitherto  treat* 
ed  theoretically. 

The  following  tales  have  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  as  they  were  desi;^ned  for  different 
classes  of  children.  The  question  wnether 
society  could  subsist  without  the  uistinction. 
of  ranks,  is  a  question  involvin^^  a  variety  of 
complicated  discussions,  which  we  leave  to 
the  politician  and  the  legislator.  At  present  it 
is  necessary  that  the  education  of  different 
ranks  should,  in  some  respects,  be  different: 
they  liave  few  ideas,  few  habits  in  common  ; 
their  peculiar  vices  and  virtues  do  not  arise 
from  the  same  causes,  and  their  ambition  is 
to  be  directed  to  different  objects.  But  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  humanity,  are  confined  to  no 
particular  rank,  and  should  be  enforced  with 
equal  care  and  energy  upon  the  nunds  of 
young  people  of  every  station  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  principles  have  never  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  following  pages. 

As  the  ideas  of  children  multiply,  the  lan- 
guage of  their  books  should  become  less  sim- 
ple ;  else  their  taste  will  quickly  be  disgusted, 
or  will  remain  stationary.  Children  that  live 
Avith  people  who  converse  w  ith  elegance,  will 
not  be  contented  with  a  style  inferior  to  what 
they  hear  from  every  body  near  them. 
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It  mav  be  remarked,  tlicit  aUnost  aU  Ian- 
guagc  is  inctaphoric — iVom  the  conversation 
of  the  maid  in  the  nursery,  who  lulls  a  cross 
infant  to  sleep,  to  that  of  tlie  lady  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  who,  with  silly  civility,  takes  a  child 
upon  her  lap  to  entertain  it  by  a  repetition  of 
fashionable  phrases.  Slang  (the  term  is  dis- 
gracefully naturalised  in  our  vocabulary)  con- 
tains as  much  and  as  abstract  metaphor  as  can 
be  found  in  the  most  refined  literary  language. 
Nor  have  Ave  reason  to  suppose,  that  one  kind 
of  metaphor  is  more  difficult  than  another  to 
be  understood  by  children  :  they  frequently 
hear  the  most  complicated  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  conversation,  such  as  allude  to 
our  fashions  and  the  prejudices  of  society, 
with  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainted. 

All  poetical  allusions  have,  however,  been 
avoided  in  this  book ;  only  such  situations  are 
described  as  children  can  easily  imagine,  and 
which  may  consequently  interest  their  feel- 
ings. Such  examples  of  virtue  are  painted 
as  are  not  above  their  conception  of  excel- 
lence, and  their  powers  of  sympathy  and 
emulation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  rewards  to  children, 
which  shall  not  indirectly  do  them  harm,  by 
fostering  some  hurtful  taste  or  passion  :  in 
the  story  of  Lazy  Lawrence,  where  the  ob- 
ject was  to  excite  a  sj^irit  of  industry,  care 
hiis  been  tvikcn  to  proportion   the  reward  to 
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\he  exertion,  and  to  point  out  that  people  feel 
cheerful  and  happy  whilst  they  are  employed. 
The  reward  of  our  industrious  boy,  though  it 
be  money,  is  only  money  considered  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  a  benevolent  wish.  In  a 
commercial  nation,  it  is  especially  necessary 
to  separate,  as  much  as  pw^ssible,  the  spirit  of 
industry  and  avarice  ;  and  to  beware  lest  wc 
introduce  Vice  under  the  form  of  \'irtue. 

In  the  story  of  Tarlton  and  Loveit,  are  re- 
presented the  danger  and  the  folly  of  that 
weakness  of  mind,  and  easiness  to  be  led, 
which  too  t>ften  pass  for  good  nature  ;  and  iii 
the  story  of  the  False  Key,  are  pointed  out 
some  of  the  evils  to  which  a  well  educated. 
4L>oy,  when  he  first  goes  to  service,  is  exposed, 
from  the  prcfligacy  of  his  fellow  servants. 

In  the  Bi;  th  day  Present,  in  the  History  of 
Mademoiselle  Panache,  and  in  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle,  the  Parent's  Assist- 
ant has  pointed  out  the  dani2,ers  which  may 
aii^.e  in  education  from  a  bad  servant,  a  silly 
l;overness^  and  a  common  acquaintance. 

In  the  Barring-out,  the  errors  to  which  a 
high  spirit  and  the  love  of  party  are  apt  to 
lead,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  correc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  common  fault 
of  making  the  most  mischievous  characters 
appear  the  most  active  and  the  most  ingeni- 
ous, has  been  as   mucTi  as  possible    avoided. 
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Unsuccessful  cunning  will  not  be  admiredj 
and  cannot  induce  imitation. 

It  has  likewise  been  attempted  in  these 
stories  to  provide  antidotes  against  ill-hu- 
mour, the  epidemic  rage  for  dissipation,  and 
the  fatal  propensity  to  admire  and  imitate 
whatever  the  fashion  of  the  moment  may  dis- 
tinguish. Were  young  people,  either  in  pub* 
lie  schools  or  in  private  families,  absolutely 
free  from  bad  examples,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
viseable  to  introduce  despicable  and  vicious 
characters  in  books  intended  for  their  im- 
provement. But  in  real  life  they  muat  see 
vice,  and  it  is  best  that  they  should  be  early 
shocked  with  the  representatiolT  of  what  they 
are  to  avoid.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dilfcr- 
ence  between  innocence  and  ignorance. 

To  prevent  precepts  of  morality  from  tiring 
the  ear  and  the  mind,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  stories  in  which  they  are  introduced 
in  some  measure  dramatic;  to  keep  alive 
hope,  and  fear,  and  curiosity,  by  some  degree 
of  intricacy.  At  the  same  time  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  inflaming  the  imagination,  or 
exciting  a  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  by  ex- 
hibiting false  views  of  life,  and  creating  hopes 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  can- 
not be  realised. 

Dr.  Johnson — Lo  recur  to  him,  not  from  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  but  from  a  fear  that 
his   authority   should   establiiih    errors — Dr. 
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Johnson  says,  that  *  Babies  do  not  like  to 
hear  stories  of  babies  like  themselves;  that 
they  require  to  have  their  imap: inations  raised 
by  tales  of  giants,  and  fairies,  and  castles,  and 
inchantments.*  The  fact  remains  to  bf'  prov^ 
ed  ;  but  supposing  that  they  do  prefer  such 
tales,  is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  bt  in- 
dulged in  reading  them  ?  It  may  be  saic  that 
a  little  experience  in  life  would  soon  ctmvince 
them,  that  fairies,  giants,  and  enchanters,  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  But  why 
should  the  mind  be  filled  with  fantastic  vi- 
sions, instead  of  useful  knowledee  ?  Why 
should  so  much  valuable  time  be  lost?  Why 
should  we  vitiate  their  taste,  and  spoil  their 
appetite,  by  suffering  them  to  feed  upon 
sweetmeats  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  ma- 
gic of  Dr.  Johnson's  name  will  not  have  pow- 
er to  restore  the  reign  of  fairies. 

But  even  when  the  improbability  of  fairy 
tales  is  avoided,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
objects  in  their  just  proportions,  when  we  at- 
tempt an  imitation  of  real  life. 

'  Love,  hatred,  fear,  and  anger,  are  to  be 
raised  in  the  soul,*  says  an  eminent  poet,  '  by 
shewing  their  objects  out  of  their  true  pro- 
portion, either  greater  than  the  life  or  less; 
but  instruction  is  to  be  given,  by  shewing 
them  what  they  really  are.' 
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And  surely,  a  writer  who  sincerely  wishes 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind,  wi]l 
find  it  easy  to  give  up  the  fame  that  might  he 
acquired  by  eloquence,  when  it  is  injurious  i  > 
ihe  cause  of  truth. 


The  Stories,  entitled,  Tht  Little  Dog  Truh- 
.'V,  The  Orange  Man^  and  the  Thief ^  and  The 
Furjile  Jar,  which  were  given  in  the  former 
edition,  are  transferred  to  a  work  for  younger 
children,  entitled,  Early  Lessons. 
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IN  the  pleasant  valley  of  Aihton  there 
lived  an  elderly  woman  of  die  name  ot  Pres- 
ton ;  she  luid  a  small  neat  cottage,  and  there 
was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in.  her  garden. 
It  was  upon  her  garden  that  she  chiefly  de- 
pended for  support:  it  consisted  of  strawber- 
ry beds,  and  one  small  border  for  fio'.vcrs. 
The  pinks  and  roses  she  tied  up  in  nice  nose- 
gays, and  sent  cither  to  Cliiton  or  Brist  jVt-^ 
be  sold;  as  to  her  strawbenies,  she  Ulr^   r 
send  them  to  market,  because  it  was  the  ■•.^. 
torn  for  numbers  of  people  to  come  ♦.••»m 
Clifton,  in  the  summer  time,  to  eat  sua  •.  - 
oerries  and  cream  at  the  gardens  in  Ashtor. 
Now  the  widow  Preston  was  so  c  •-■Uging, 
active,  and  good-humoured,  that  rv^rv  rnc 
who  came  to  see  her  was  plcase(t. 
ed  happily  iu  this  manner  for  severa.  y 
biu,  aias !  one  autumn  she  fell  sick,  and,  cm  .j  • 
ing  her  illness,  every  thing  v.ent  wron^ 
garden  was  r.eglectcd,  her  cov/  d 
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the  money  which  she  had  saved  was  spent  in 
paying  for  medicines.  'I'he  winter  passed 
away,  while  she  was  so  weak  that  she  could 
tarn  but  little  by  her  work ;  and,  when  the 
summer  came,  her  rent  was  called  for,  and 
the  rent  was  not  ready  in  her  little  purse  as 
usual.  She  begged  a  few  months'  delay,  and 
they  were  granted  to  her;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  tbere  was  no  resource  but  to  sell 
her  hoj-se  Lightfoot.  Now  Lightfoot,  though 
perhaps  he  had  seen  his  best  days,  was  a  ve- 
ry great  fav^ourite :  in  his  )'outh,  he  had  al- 
w^ays  carried  the  dame  to  market  behind  her 
husband ;  and  it  was  now  her  little  son  Jem's 
rum  to  ride  him.  It  was  Jem's  business  to 
^eed  Lightfoot,  and  to  take  care  of  him;  a 
::harge  which  he  never  neglected,  for  besides 
ng  a  very  good-natured,  he  was  a  very 
.nfi'jstriou?  boy. 

*  It  will  go  near  to  break  my  Jem's  heart,' 
1  dame  Preston  to  herself,  as  she  sat  one 
ning  beside  the  fire,  stirring  the  embers, 

idering  how  she  had  best  open  the 
atei  ;o  her  son,  who  stood  opposite  to  her, 
eating  a  dry  crust  of  bread  very  heartily  for 
supper. 

•  Jem,'  said  the  old  womoR,  *  what  or't 
iiiincry: ' 

'-  That  T  am,  brave  and  hun^; y'! 
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'  Aye !  no  wonder;  you've  been  brave  limd 
at  n^ork — Eh '' ' 

'  Brave  hard  !  I  wish  it  was  not  so  dark, 
mother,  that  you  might  just  step  out  and  see 
the  great  bed  I've  dug;  I  know  you'd  say  it 
was  no  bad  day's  work — aiid,  oh"  mc^ther ! 
I've  good  news ;  farmer  Truck  will  give  us 
the  giant-strawberries,  and  I'm  to  go  for 
'em  to-moiTow  morning,  and  I'll  Ije  bvtck 
afore  breakfast.' 

'God  bless  the  boy!  how  he  talks!  Four 
mile  there,  and* four  mile  back  again,  nforc 
breakfast ! ' 

'  Aye,  upon  T/irjlitfoot  you  know  mc- 
very  easily,  inayn't  I  ? ' 

'Aye,  Aild.' 

'  ^^"hy  do  you  sigh  mother  ?' 

'  Finish  thy  supper,  child. ' 

'I've  done,'   cried   Jtin,  swallou]:,p  -I*  • 
last  mouthful  hastily,  as  if  he  thou  u 

been  too  long  at  supper — '  and  now  icr  tli: 
great  needle  ;  I  must  see  and  mend  L^ 
foot's  bridle  afore' J  go  to  bed.'     To  work 
he  set,  by  tne  light  of  the  fire,  and  the  dame 
having  once  niorr.  stirred  it,  began  arain  wiib 

'  Jem,  dear,  d  ies  he  go  lame  at  ail  n.^- 

'  ^Vhat  I  ■   '     <  ot !  Oh  la,  no,  not  I 
wa3  S50  Wi^A  oi  his  lameness  in  all  h;.>  i:ie  . 
own  (mite  young  again,  I  ihink,     '  ' 
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then  lie's  so  fat  he  can  hardly  wag.' 

*  God  bless  him,  that's  right ;  we  must  see, 
Jem,  and  keep  him  fat.' 

'  For  what  mother?' 

'  For  Monday  fortnight  at  the  fair.  He's 
to  be sold ! ' 

'  Eightfoot! "  cried  Jem,  and  let  the  bri- 
dle fall  from  his  hand;  'and  v'^'  mother 
id?  l-io-htfoot?' 

.  no:  but  I  inusf.,  Jem.' 

*  Must !   who  snvs  vou  nvst  f    why  must 
-  a  mother  ? ' 

'  I  must,  1  snv,   child,     \^^hy  must  not  I 

.-  my  debts  honesdy — and  must  not  I  pay 

my  rent? — and  was  not  it  called  for  long  and 

long  ago-  -and  have  not  1  had  inne ;  and  did 

>ot  I  promijie  to  pay  it  for  certain  Monday 

?^\\,  and  am  I  not  two  guineas  short  :-^- 

'  e  am  I  to  get  tv^o  guineas  ?  So  what 

iiiios  talking  child,'  said  the  widow,  lean- 

i  ■^  her  head   upon  her  arm,      '  Lightfoot 

jt  Hi  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 
•^  Two  guineas;  that's  a  great,  great  <ieai 
Tl  \  worked,  and  worked,  and  worked  ever 
"    Ijartl,  I  could  no  ways  earn   two  guineas 
'  '  •  MondjiV  fortnight — coidd  I,  mother?' 
i.i>rd  help  tlice,  no  •   n'*    <"^   y:  \-:\-   \\  \ 
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'  But  I  could  earn  something,  tL'^  '  ^ 
say,'  cried  Jem  proudly  ;  *  and  I  iviu  caji: 
something' — if  it  be  ever  so  little,  it  will  be 
somcthhig — and  I  shall  do  my  very  beet ;  so 
I  wiU.' 

'  That  I'm  sure  of,  my  child,'  said  his 
mother,  drawing  him  towards  hcr,^l^d  kiss- 
ing him  ;  'you  were  always  a  good,  industri- 
ous lad,  that  I  will  say  afore  )  our  face  ci 
behind  vour  back; — hui  it  won\  do  iiow — 
Lightfoot  must  go.' 

Jem  turned  away,  strugr^ling  to  hide  hi.» 
tears,  and  went  to  bed  w  itliout  saying  a  word 
more.  But  he  knew  that  crying  would  cio 
no  good,  so  he  presently  wiped  liis  eves  anl 
lay  awake,  considering  what  he  could  possi- 
bly do  to  save  the  horse.  *  If  I  get  ever  so 
little '  he  still  said  to  himself,  '  it  will  l^e 
something  \  and  who  knows  but  landlord 
mi^ht  then  vrait  a  bit  longer?  and  w  e  might 
make  it  all  up  in  time  ;  for  a  penny  a  di-.v 
might  come  to  two  guineas  in  tlmt .' 

But  how  to  get  the  first  penny  was  tii  : 
question.  Then  he  recollected,  tTi^it  ore  (!a  , 
when  he  had  been  sent  to  Clifton  to  sell  somr 
flowers,  he  had  seen  an  old  \>.om'.»n  with  a 
board  beside  her,  covered  with  variou-  -  k- 
T'  ■/  =  ones,  which  people  sioppcd  to  i  mn  at. 
^  .  --7  parsed,  and  he    rcaicm'crc^^    '■•  ?l 

B  2 
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some  people  bought  the  stones;  one  paid 
twopence,  ^another  threepence,  and  another 
sixpence  for  them  ;  and  Jem  heard  her  say 
that  she  got  them  among  the  neighbouring 
rocks :  so  he  thought  that  if  he  tried,  he 
might  find  some  too,  and  sell  them  as  she 
had  done. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  wakened  full  of 
this   scheme,  jumped   up,   dressed  himself, 
and  having  given  one  look  at  poor  Lightfoot 
in  his  stable,  set  off  to  Clifion  in  search  of  the 
oM  woman,  to  inquire  where  she  found  her 
^uarkling  stones.  But  it  was  too  early  in  the 
n  oniing,  the  old  woman  was  not  at  her  seat; 
10  he  turned  back  again  disappointed.     He 
jd  not  v/aste  his  time  waiting  for  her,  but 
:  dddkd  and  bridled  Lightfoot,  and  went  to 
iar-ncr  Truck's  for  the  giant -strawberries. 
A  great  part  of  the  moniing  was  spent  iii 
|/iitting  them  into  the  ground;  and,  as  soon 
as  ihat  was  finished,  he  set  out  again  in 
quest  of  the  old  woman,  whom,  to  his  great 
oy,  he  spied  sitting  at  her  corner  of  the 
-trcet  v/ith  her  board  before  her.     But  this 
.-f^!  woman  w^as  deaf  and  cross ;  and  when  at 
i3t  Jem  made  her  hear  his  questions,   he 
i-ould  get  no  answer  from  her,  but  that  she 
jbund  the  fossils  where  he  would  ne\  er  find 
v.iy  more. 
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*■  But  can  L  I  look  where  yoa  lou.vcu  .  ' 

*  Look  away,  nobody  hinders  yon,'  replied 
the  old  woman;  and  diese  were  the  only 
words  she  would  say. 

Jem  was  not,  however,  a  boy  to  be  easily 
discouraged ;  he  went  to  the  rocks,  and  walk- 
ed slowly  along,  looking  at  all  the  stones  as 
he  passed.  Presently  he  came  to  a  place 
where  a  number  of  men  were  at  w^ork  loos- 
ening some  large  recks,  and  one  amongst 
the  workmen  was  stooping  down,  looking; 
for  something  very  eagerly.  Jem  ran  up, 
and  asked  if  he  could  help  him.  '  Yes,'  said 
the  man,  '  you  can  ;  I've  just  dropped,  a- 
mongst  this  heap  of  rubbish,  a  fine  piece  of 
crystal  that  I  got  to  day.' 

'  What  kind  of  a  looking  thing  is  it? '  said 
Jem. 

'  White,  and  like  glass,'  said  the  man, 
and  went  on  working,  whilst  Jem  looked 
very  carefully  over  the  heap  of  rubbish  foi- 
a  great  while.  '  Come,'  said  the  man,  *■  it's 
gone  forever;  don't  trouble  yours.  If  any 
more  my  boy.' 

*•  It's  no  trouble ;  I'll  look  a  little  bngc)- , 
we'll  not  give  it  up  so  soon,'  said  Jem  ;  and 
after  he  had  looked  a  little  longer,  he  fur-i 
tlie  piece  of  crystal. 

'  Thank'e,'  said  the  man,  *  you  are  a  fir*: 
iitde  iudustrious  fcUow.' 
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Jem,  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  Wi'ice  in 
which  the  man  spoke  this,  ventured  to  aslc 
him  the  same  questions  which  he  had  asked 
the  old  woman.  '  One  good  turn  deserves 
another,'  said  the  man ;  '  we  are  going  to  din- 
ner just  tiow,  and  shall  leave  off  work ;  wait 
for  me  here,  and  I'll  make  it  worth  your 
while.' 

Jem  waited  ;  and,  as  he  was  verj^'  atten- 
tively observing  how  the  workmen  went  on 
with  their  woi'k,  he  heard  somebody  near 
him  give  a  great  yawn,  and,  turning  round, 
he  saw  stretched  upon  the  grass,  beside  the 
river,  a  boy  about  his  own  age,  who  he  knew 
very  well  went,  in  the  village  of  Ashton,  by 
the  name  of  Lazy  Lawrence ;  a  name  which 
lie  most  justly  deserved,  for  he  never  did 
any  thing  from  morning  to  night ;  he  neither 
worked  nor  played,  but  sauntered  or  loung- 
ed about,  restless  and  yawning.  His  father 
was  an  alehouse-keeper,  and  being  generally 
{!i  Link,  could  take  no  care  of  his  son,  so  that 
Lazy  Lawrence  grew  every  day  worse  and 
worse.  However,  some  of  the  neighbours 
baid  that  he  was  a  good-natured  poor  fcllov/ 
C)iftugh,  and  would  never  do  any  one  harm 
but  himself;  whilst  others,  who  were  wiser, 
<^ften  shook  their  heads,  and  told  him,  that 
x'kness  was  the  root  of  all  evil. 
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'■  What,  Lawrence ! '  cried  Jem  to  him, 
when  he  saw  him  lying  upoA  the  grass — 
'  what,  are  you  asleep  ? ' 

'  Not  quite.' 

*  Are  you  awake  ? ' 

*  Not  quite.' 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 

'  Nothing.'  ^j/jk 

*What  are  you  thinking  of?' 

*  Nothing.' 

*  W^hat  makes  you  lie  there  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know — because;  1  can't  find  any- 
body to  play  with  me  to  day — v/ill  you  corati 
and  play  ?  * 

'  No,  I  can't ;  I'm  busy.' 

'Busy,'  cried  Lawrence,  stretching  him- 
elf,  ' you  are  always  busv.     I  would  not  b(-; 
ou  for  the  world,  to  have  so  much  to  do 
alwavs.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Jem,  laurhing,  '  would  noi 
be  you  for  the   world,  to   have   nothir. 
do.'     So  they  parted,  for  the  work'uan  ju. 
then  called  Jem  to  follow   him.     He   too' 
him  home  to  his  own  house,  and  shewed  him 
a  parcel  of  fossils  v,  hicli  he  had  gathered,  h.^ 
said,  on  purpose  to  sell,  bui  had  never  hacf 
time  yet  to  sort  them.  He  set  about  it  howe- 
ver now,  and  having  picked  out  thcss  v/hich 
b'^  TTidprp^d  to  be  the  best,  he  put  tbc^  into  a 
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small  basket,  and  gave  them  to  Jem  to  sell, 
upon  condkoii  that  he  should  bring  him  half 
ot  what  lie  got.  Jem,  pleased  to  be  empioy- 
ed,  was  ready  to  agree  to  what  the  man  pro- 
posed, provided  his  mother  had  no  objection 
to  it.  When  he  went  home  to  dinner,  he 
told  his  mother  his  scheme,  and  she  smiled 
and  said  he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  for  she 
w^as  not  afraid  of  his  being  from  home. — 
'  You  are  not  an  idle  boy,'  said  she,  '  so 
there  is  little  danger  of  your  getting  into  any 
mischief.' 

Accordingly,  Jem  that  evening  took  his 
stand,  with  his  little  basket,  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  just  at  the  place  where  people 
iatj  J  from  a  lerry  boat,  and  where  the  walk 
turns  to  the  wells,  where  numbers  of  people 
per}>etL:ally  pass  to  drink  the  waters.     He 
chose  his  place  well,  and  waited  almost  all 
evening,  oifering  his  fossils  with  great  assi- 
duity to  every  passenger ;  but  not  one  per- 
son bought  any.     '  Holla! '  cried  some  sail- 
13.  Nvho  had  just   rov/ed  a  boat  to  land, 
bear  a  hand  here,  will  veu  niv  little  fellow  ! 
and  cprry  these  parcels  for  us  into  yonder 
nmise.'     Tern  ran  down  imrnediatelv  for  the 
pRfceis^  and  did  what  he  v/as  asked  to  do  so 
and  with  so  much  good  will,  thai 
iiiUDter  of  the  boat  took  notice  d"  him. 
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and,  when  he  was  going  away,  stopped  to 
ask  him  what  he  had  got  in  his  little  basket ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  they  were  fossils,  he 
immediately  told  Jem  to  follow  him,  for  that 
he  was  going  to  carry  some  shells  he  had 
brought  from  abroad  to  a  lady  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  was  making  a  grotto.  '  She 
will  very  likely  buy  your  stones  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  come  along  my  lad,  we  can'but  try.' 

The  lady  lived  but  a  very  little  way  oiF, 
so  that  they  were  soon  at  her  house.  She 
was  alone  in  her  parlour,  and  was  sorting  a 
bundle  of  feathers  of  different  colours  :  thev 
lay  on  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  upon  a  window- 
seat,  and  it  happened  that  as  the  sailor  was 
bustling  round  the  table  to  shev/  off  his  shells, 
he  knocked  down  the  sheet  of  paste-board, 
and  scattered  all  the  feathers. 

The  lady  looked  very  sorr}'-,  which  Jem 
observing,  he  took  the  opportunity,  whilst 
she  was  busy  looking  over  the  sailor's  bag 
of  shells,  to  gather  together  all  the  feathers, 
and  sort  them  according  to  their  diiierent  C(j 
lours,  as  he  h.^d  seen  them  sorteil  when  he 
first  came  into  the  room. 

'  Where  is  the  little  boy  you  brought  with 
you  ?    I  thought  I  saw  him  here  jusi  nov,^ ' 

^And  here  I  am,  ma'am,'  cried  Jem, 
^respiutr  trom  under  the  table  witli  ^ome  few 
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remaining  feathers  which  he  hM\  nicked  irom 
die  carpet ;    '  1  thought,'  a^.  -e,  pointiiiK 

to  the  others,  *  I  had  better  be  doincj  some- 
thing than  standing  idle,  ma'aiii.*  She  smi- 
led, and  pleased  with  his  activity  and  sim- 
piiciti.-,  began  to  ask  him  several  questions; 
such  as,  who  he  w  as,  where  he  lived,  what 
employment  he  had,  and  how  much  a  day  he 
earned  by   gathering  fossils. 

*  Tliis  is  the  first  day  I  ever  tried,*  said 
Jem ;  *  I  never  sold  any  yet,  and,  if  you 
dout  bay  'cm  now  ma" am,  Vm.  a&aid  nobo- 
dv  else  w  ill,  for  I"ve  asked  ev^erv  body  else.' 

*Come  tlien,'  said  the  lady,  laughing,  *if 
that  is  the  casL\  I  think  I  had  better  buy  diem 
all.'  So  emptving  all  the  fossils  out  of  liis 
hasket.  she  put  half  a  crown  into  it.  Jem's 
eves  sparkled  widi  joy.  ^Oh,  thank  you 
Tiia'^am,'  said  he,  **  I  will  be  sure  and  bring 
^u  as  man\  more  to-morrow/ 

•  Yes,  but  I  don't  promise  you,*  sai^  she, 
*  to  ?^ive  vou  half  a  crown  to-morrowv 

'  Uut,  perhaps,  though  you  doa't  promise 
it,  you  w  ill.' 

^  No,*  said  :  Iv, '  do  not  deceive  vour- 

self :  I  assure  you  that  I  wiil  i:         ^  In- 

■  of  enco  2:  you  to  be 

vould  teach  50U  to  be  idle.* 

Jem  did  not  quite  iir 
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meant  by  this,  but  ansv/ered,  '  I'm  sure  I 
don't  wish  to  be  idle ;  what  I  wane  is  to  earn 
something  eveiy  day,  if  I  knew  how:  I'm 
sure  I  don't  wish  to  be  idle.  If  you  knew 
all,  }'ou'd  know*  I  did  not.' 

'How  do  you  mean,  if  J  knew  all?^ 

'  Why  I  mean,  if  )'ou  kmew  about  Light- 
foot.' 

'  Who  is  Lightfoot : ' 

'  Why,  mammy's  horse,'  added  J  em,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window;  *■  I  liiust  make  haste 
home  and  feed  him  afore  it  get  d^irk ;  hell 
wonder  what's  gone  witli  me/ 

'Let  him  wonder  a  few  minutes  longer,' 
said  the  lady,  '  and  tell  me  the  rest  of  you* 
storj^' 

'I've  no  stor)' ma'am  to  tell,  but  as  hc\\ 
mammy  savs  he  must  go  to  the  fair  Mon- 
day fortnight  to  be  sold,  if  she  cafi*t  get  th., 
two  guineas  for  her  rent ;  and  I  should  be 
main  sorry  to  part  with  him,  for  I  love  him, 
and  he  loves  me ;  so  I'd  work  for  him,  I 
wil!,  all  I  can:  to  be  sure,  as  mammy  S3vs, 
I  have  no  chance,  such  a  little  fellow  as  I  ^ni 
of  earning  two  guineas  afore  Monday  fort- 
night.' 

'But  are  you  in  earnest  willing  to  vjrk'^ 
said  the  lady ;  '  you  know  there  is  a  grea', 
deal  of  difference  between  picking  up  ;»  few 
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stv-^nes.  and  working  steadily  every  day,  anc 
all  day  long.' 

*  hut,'  said  Jem,  '  I  would  work  every- 
day and  all  day  long.' 

*•  Then,'  said  the  lady,  *■  I  will  give  you 
woik.  Come  here  to-morrow  morning,  and 
ni)'  gardener  v.ill  set  you  to  weed  the  shrub- 
beries, and  I  will  pay  you  sixpence  a  da  v. 
Kemember  voii  must  be  at  the  gates  b^^  ^i- 
o'clock.' 

Jem  bowed,  tha.iked  her,  and  went  away- 
It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  he  was  im- 
patient to  get  home  Uo  feed  Lightfoot ;  vet 
he  recollected  that  he  had  promised  the  man 
who  had  trusted  him  to  sell  the  fossils  that 
he  would  bring  him  half  of  what  he  got  for 
Th^m  ;  so  he  thought  that  he  had  better  go 
to  him  directly;  and  away  he  went,  running 
along  by  the  water  side  about  a  quarter  oi  u 
mile,  till  he  came  to  the  man's  house.  He 
was  just  come  home  from  work,  and  wa- 
surpiised  when  J^m  shewed  him  the  hali- 
c.rown,  saying,  *  Look  what  I  got  for  jlhe 
"iOne?  ;  you  are  to  have  half  you  knou/ 

'  No,'  sajd  the  man,  when  he  had  !  • 
his  story,  *•  I  shall  not  take  hnlf  of  thai  ;  ^: 
wa^  j^jiv^en  to  vou.  I  expected  but  a  shilling 
at  tlie  most,  and  the  halt  uf  that  is  but  six- 
pence, and  diat  I'll  take. — \Viie !  glv*  '^"' 
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ad  two  shillings,  and  take  this  half-cro^'n.* 
So  A>  iie  opened  an  old  glove,  and  took  out 
two  shillings  ;  and  the  man,  as  she  opened 
the  glove,  put  in  his  fingers,  and  took  out  a 
little  silver  penny.  ••  I'here,  he  shall  have 
that  into  the  bai  gain  for  his  honesty.  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy.  1'here's  a  iucky  peu- 
iiy  for  vou,  that  I've  kept  ever  since  1  can 
remember.' 

*  Don't  you  ever  go  to  part  with  it,  do  }  e 
hear ! '  cried  the  woman. 

'  Let  him  do  what  he  will  with  it,  v. 
raid  the  man, 

•"  Hut,'  argued  the  wife, '  another  penny 
>vo  dd  do  just  as  well  to  buy  gingwi-bicad, 
and  that's  whnt  it  will  go  ior/ 

•"  No  that  it  shall  not,  I  promise  you,'  said 

Jem  ;  and  so  be  ran  av.ay  home,  fed  L'.  lu- 

Ld  him,  went  to  bed,^umped  up 

-t  five  o'c.ock  in  the  niOrning,  and  went  sin.;- 

j   :;  tcT  work  as  gay  as  a  lark. 

ir  days  he  worked  *•  every  day  and  aW 
(.ay  iong ;'  and  the  lady  every  evenirg,  wl.ru 
--he  came  out  to  walk  in  her  gardenb,-*loo^ed 
at  his  work.     At  last  i-'/i^  said  to  her  ; 
»-ner,  *  Tliis  litde  boy  v/orks  very  h.'    " 

*  Never  luid  so  good  a  little  boy  a^u.iL  unz 
••'  ■•;'•'-.'  haid  the  gardener  ;  '■  he's  a!'.-  ■   -  at 

..r/i.v,  let  n'-e  cori:-^  '  v  ^''^^■•^'  ^  ^-  .    .        ' 
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he  has  got  nvice  as  much  done  as  aipther 
v.'ciild  do  ;  yi-s  twice  as  much,  ma'am  ;  for 
look  here — he  began  at  this  here  rose  bubh, 
and  now  he's  got  to  where  you  stand,  ma'am ; 
ard  here  is  the  day's  ■work  that  t'other  boy, 
.md  he's  three  years  older  too,  did  to-day — 
1  say,  measure  Jem's  fairly,  and  it's  twice 
as  much,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Well,  said  the  lady  to  her  gardener,  shew 
me  how  much  is  a  fair,  good  day's  work  for 
'.1  boy  of  his  age.' 

'  Come  at  six  o'clock,  and  go  at  six  ?  why, 
about  this  much  ma'am,'  said  the  gardener, 
r.arking  off  a  piece  of  the  border  with  his 
-pade. 

'  Then,  little  boy,'  said  the  lady,  *  so 
.Tiuch  shall  be  your  task  every  day ;  the  gard- 
v-ner  will  mark  it  off  for  you :  and  w^hen 
ycivve  donse,  the  rest  of  the  day  you  m_ay  do 
what- you  please.' 

Jem  was  extremely  glad  of  this  ;  and  the 
next  day  he  had  ilnislicd  his  task  by  four 
o'clock,  so  he  had  all  the  rest  of  the  evening 
to  hmiself.  Jem  was  as  fond  of  play  as  any 
little  boy  could  be,  and,  whtn  he  was  at  it, 
played  widi  all  the  engeriTess  and  gaiety  ima- 
'.».inable  :  so  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  lii^^ 
task,  fed  Lightfoot,  and  put  by  the  sixpenc 
'■>.-'  l-,nd  p;->rnr-^  ')vitu]:iv,  lie  ~T''    ^n  th^  i"!]nv'- 
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,9:roLmd  in  the  viilagc,  where  he  foiinci  a  par- 
ty of  boys  playhig,  and  amongst  thera  Lazv 
Lawrence,  who  indeed  was  not  playing,  bal 
50'jnging  upon  a  gate  Avlth  his  thumb  in  his 
mouth.  The  rest  were  playing  at  cricket, 
Jem  joined  theni,  and  was  t!ie  meiTiest  and 
most  active  amongst  them  ;  till,  at  last,  when 
quite  out  of  breath  with  running,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  to  rest  himself,  and  sat 
dov/n  upon  the  stile,  close  to  the  gate  on 
which  Lazy  Lawrence  was  swinging. 

'  And  why  don't  you  play,  Lawrence  ? ' 
said  he. 

'  I'm  tired,'  said  Lawrence. 

'  Tired  of  what ;' 

'  I  don't  know  well  what  tires  me ;  £,rand- 
mother  says  I'm  ill,  and  I  must  take  some- 
thing.   I  don't  know  what  ails  me.' 

'  Oh,  pugh  !  take  a  good  race,  one,  two, 
three,  and  away,  and  vou'll  find  yourself  as 
well  as  ever.     Come,  run — one,  two,  thre - 
and  away.' 

'  Ah,  no,  I  can't  run  indeed,'  said  he, 
banging  back  heavily  ;  '  you  know  I  car 
play  all  day  long  if  I  like  it,  so  I  doii*t  mind 
plav  as  you  do,  who  have  ojaly  on'^  hour 
for  It.' 

'  So  much  the  worse  for  vou.    Come  now, 

C  2 
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I'm  quite  fresh  again,  will  you  have  one 
game  at  ball  ?  do.' 

*  No,  I  tell  },oii  I  can't ;  I'm  as  tired  as 
if  I  had  been  working  all  day  long  as  hard 
as  a  horse.' 

'  Ten  times  more,'  said  Jem,  '  for  I  hai'C 
been  working  all  day  long  as  hard  as  a  horse, 
and  yet  you  see  I'm  not  a  bit  tired  ;  only  a 
little  out  of  breath  just  now.' 

^  Tliat's  vtrv  odd,'  said  Lawrence,  and 
yawned,  for  want  of  same  better  answer  ; 
then  takmg  out  a  handful  of  halfpence — '  see 
what  I  got  from  father  to-day,  because  I  ask- 
ed him  just  at  the  right  time,  when  he  had 
^irunk  a  glass  or  two  ;  then  I  can  get  any 
thing  I  want  out  of  him.  See !  a  penny, 
two-pence,  three-pence,  four-pence — there's 
eight-pence  in  all ;  would  you  not  be  happy 
if  you  had  etght-pence  f 

'  Why,  I  don't  know,'  said  Jem  laughing, 
'  for  vou  don't  seem  happv,  and  vou  have 
e.':giit-pence? 

'-  That  does  not  signify,  though — I'm  sure 
ycu  only  say  that  because  you  envy  me — 
^-ou  dor''t  know  what  it  is  to  have  eight- 
pence — you  never  had  more  than  tv/o-pence 
t.r  tliree-pence,  at  a  time,  in  all  }T»ur  life.' 

Jem  smiled.  *  Oh,  as  to  that,'  said  he, 
"    v  ai'e  mistaken,  '~      ^  have   ^'  'his  very 
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time  more  than  two-pence,  three-penc<.' 
eight-pence  either  ;  I  have — 1st  me  sec  — 
stone:i,  two  shilhngs  ;  then  lire  day's  v/ork.. 
that^s  five  sixpences,  that's  tno  shillinj;s  aiKl 
sixpence,  in  all  makes  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  my  silver  penny,  is  four  and 
seven-pence.     Four  and  seven,-pence  I' 

'  You  have  not  ! '  said  I^awre  nee,  rouse  J 
so  as  absolutely  to  stand  upright,  '  four  au<l 
seven-pence  !  have  you  ?  Shew  it  me,  an:! 
then  ril  believe  you.' 

*•  Follow  me  then,'  cried  Jem,  '  and  I'll 
soon  make  you  believe  me  ;  come.' 

'  Is  it  far  ? '  said  Lawrence,  following  haH 
running,  half  hobbling,  till  he  came  to  the 
stable,  where  Jem  shewed  him  his  treasuie. 

'  And  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?  honest- 
ly ? ' 

^  Honestly  !  to  be  sure  I.  did  ;  I  earned  \- 

tall.. 

'  Lord  bless  me,  earned  it !  vvell,  IVe  9 
great  mind  to  work  ;  but  then  it's  such  hoc 
weather  ;  besides  grandmother  sa}-s  I'm  not 
strong  enough  yet  for  hard  work  ;  and  be- 
sides, I  know  liDV/  to  coax  daddy  out  ci 
money  when  I  want  it,  so  I  need  not  wori-r 
But  four  and  seven-peiice ;  let's  see,  whii' 
will  you  do  with  it  all  V 

'  That's  a  secret,'  said  Jem,  looking  great> 
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.  '  I  c^n  guess  ;  I  know  v.haL  IM  do  with  it 
if  it  was  mine.  First,  Td  buy  packets  tiiU  of 
•gingerbread  ;  then  I'd  buy  ever  so  many  ap- 
ples and  nuts ;  don't  you  love  nuts  ?  I'd  l)uy 
Ruts  enough  to  last  me  from  this  time  to 
Christmas,  and  I'd  make  Hide  Newton  crack 
"em  for  me,  for  that's  the  v^^rst  of  nuts, 
there's  the  trouble  of  cracking  c'm,' 

'  Well,  you  never  deser\'e  to  have  a  nut.' 

"  But  you'll  give  me  some  of  yours,'  said 
Lawrence  in  a  fawning  tone,  for  he  tliought 
it  easier  to  coax  than  to  work — '  you'll  give 
me  some  of  your  good  things,  won't  you ;' 

*  I  shall  not  have  any  of  these  good 
things,'  said  Jem. 

f  Then  what  will  you  do  with  all  your 
money  I ' 

'  Oh,  I  know  very  well  what  to  do  with 
k  ;  bu;,  as  I  told  you,  that's  a  secret^  and  I 
shan't  tell  it  any  body.  Come  now,  let':i  go 
b:ick  and  play — their  game's  up,  I  dare 
say.' 

Lawrence  went  back  with  him  fidl  of  cu- 
riosity, and  out  of  humour  with  himself  and 
bis  eight-pence.  '  It  I  had  four  and  so 
vcn-pc'v-:e,'  said  he  to  himself,  *  I  (r^-  inH'' 
should  be  happy  ! ' 

The  next  diiy,  as  iisurJ,  Jem  jumped  up 
:>ix  o'clcL-k  and  v.ent  to  his  v:crk. 
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whilst  Lazv  Lawrence  sauntered  about  'witu- 
out  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.  In 
the  course  of  two  days  he  laid  out  six-pence 
of  his  money  in  apples  and  gingerbrend,  and 
as  long  as  these  lasted  he  found  himseh  well 
received  by  liis  conr^.panions  ;  but  at  length 
the  third  day  he  spent  his  iast  halfpenny, 
and  when  it  was  gone,  vmfcrtunately  some 
nuts  tempted  him  ver^'  much,  but  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  thein  ;  so  he  ran  home  to 
coax  his  father  as  he  called  it.  When  he 
got  home,  he  heard  his  father  talking  very 
loud,  and  at  first  he  thought  he  was  drunk  ; 
but  when  he  opened  the  kiiichen  door,  he 
s'P.v  that  he  was  not  dnuik  but  angry. 

You  lazy  dog  !'  cried  he,  turning  sud- 
denly upon  Lawrence,  and  gave  him  su<.' 
a  violent  box  on  the  ear  as   made  the  h;^!. 
i\x\\  from   his    -yes  ;   '  you  lazy   dog.!  se*; 
what   you'v  ne    forme — ^look  ! — ^looV, 

look,  I  say  !  ^     J^awrcnc(!  looked  as  : 
lie  came  to  the  use  of  his  senses,  and, 
fear,   amazement,  and  remorse,  beheld    at 
least   a  dozen  bottles   hurst,    and  the   fhi- 
Worcestershire   cyder  stream- 
floor.     '  Now,  did  not   I    ord 
days  ago  to  curiy  these  bottles  to  th« 
and  did  not  I  charge  vou  to  wire  tht 

r  me,  }'ou  laz}-  rascal  ;  did  not  i  ' 
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^  Yes,'  said  LawTcnce,  scratching  his  heajcL 
'  And  vrhy  was  it  not  done  ?  I  ask  you,' 
cvled  his  father  with  renewed  anger,  as  ano- 
ther bottle  burst  at  the  moment.  '  What 
do  30U  stand  there  for,  you  lazy  brat ?  whv 
don't  you  move  ?  I  say — no,  no,'  catching 
hold  of  him, '  I  believe  you  can't  move  ;  but 
I'll  make  you.'  And  he  shook  him,  till 
Lawrence  was  so  giddy  he  could  not  stand. 
*  What  had  you  to  think  of?  what  had  you 
to  do  all  day  long,  -that  you  could  not  cany 
my  cyder,  my  Worcestershire  cyder  to  the 
ellar  when  I  bid  }  ou  ?  But  go,  you'll  ne- 
be  good  for  any  thing,  you  are  such  a 
lazy  rascal — get  out  of  my  sight  ! '  So  say- 
ing he  pushed  him  out  of  tlie  house  door, 
and  I^aw-rence  sneaked  off,  seeing  that  this 
was  no  tiriSe  to  make  his  petition  for  half- 
pence. 

The  next  day  h^  saw  the  nuts  again,  and, 
v/ishing  for  them  more  than  ever,  went  home 
in  hopes  that  his  father,  as  he  said  to  hin"i5ici-, 
would  be  in  a  better  hum.our.  Dh*;  the  cy- 
der was  still  fresh  in  his  recollection,  and 
the  morvjent  Lawrence  began  to  whisper  the 
•word  "•  halfpenny,'  in  his  ear,  his  fatlu-r  sv/ore 
with  a  loud  oath, '  I  will  not  gi  >'«. 
.  enny.  no,  not  a  fardiing,  fc  uonth   t^ 

if  \ou  want  monev,  cro  v. 
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I've  had  enough  of  your  laziness — go  work ! ' 
At  these  terrible  words  Lawrer.ce  burst  into 
tears,  and,  going  to  the  side  of  a  ditch,  sat 
do^vn  and  cried  for  an  hour  ;  and  when  he 
had  cried  till  he  could  cr}'  no  more,  he  ex- 
erted himself  so  far  as  to  empty  his  pockets, 
to  see  whether  there  might  not  happen  to  be 
one  halfpenny  left ;  and,  to  his  great  joy,  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  his  pocket  one  halfpen-. 
ny  was  found.  With  this  he  proceeded  to 
the  fruit  woman's  stall.  She  was  busv  weigh- 
ing out  some  plums,  so  he  was  obliged  to 
wait ;  and  whilst  he  was  waiting,  he  heard 
some  people  near  him  tiilking  and  laughing 
very  loud.  The  fruit  woman's  stall  was  at 
the  gate  of  an  inn-yard ;  and  peeping  through 
the  gate  in  tliis  yard,  Lawrence  saw  a  nc-'^til- 
lion  and  stable-boy  about  his  own  siz  . 
jng  at  pitch-farthing.  He  stood  by  wat^^h- 
m^  them  for  a  few  minutes.  'I  beg  u  but 
with  one  halfpenny,'  cried  the  staLJc-'oov 
with  an  oath,  '  and  now  I've  got  twopence ! ' 
added  he,  jingling  the  halfpence  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  Lawrence  was  n\oved  at  the 
sound,  and  said  to  himself '  If  I  begin  '>v>/:i 
one  halfpenny,  I  may  end  like  him  with  hid- 
ing twopence  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  play  at 
pitch-farthing  than  to  work,' 

So  he  stepped  forwra-J  presenting  his  huxl- 
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penny,  offering  to  toss  up  with  the  stable-boy, 
who^  after  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  accept- 
ed the  proposal,  ajid  threw  his  halfpenny  into 
the  air. 

'  Head  or  tail  ! '  cried  he. 

'  Head,'  replied  Lawrence,   and  it  came 
up  head.    He  seized  the  penny,  surprised  at 
his  own  success,  and  would  have  gone  instant- 
ly to  have  laid  it  out  in  nuts  ;  but  the  stable- 
boy  stopped  him,  and  tempted  him  to  throw 
again.     This  time  he  lost ;  he  threw  again 
and  w^on  ;  and  so  he  went  on,  sometimes 
losing,  but  most  frequently  winning,  till  half 
the  morning  was  gone.     At  last,  however, 
he  ch?.nced  to  win  twice  running,  and^  fnti- 
iing  himself  master  of  three  halfpence,  said 
he  would  play  no  more.     The  stable  bo}^ 
grumbling,  swore  he  would  have  his  revenge 
-inother  tiine,  and  Lawrence  went  and  bought 
*h("  nuts.     'It  is  a  good  thing,'  said  he  to 
Himself,  ^  to  play  at  pitch-farthing  ;  the  lif :. 
time  I  want  a  lialipeiin}' ,  I'll  not  ask  my  fa- 
ther for  it,  nor  go  to  work  neither.'    Satisfied 
wnj\  this  resolution  he  sat  down  to  crack  his 
1       C'X  his  lebure,  upon  the  hOT^e-block  in 
ni-vard.     Here,  whilst  he  eat,  he  over- 
.vcr&ation  of  the  stable-noys  and 
»^astiuions.     At  d^.eir  shocking  o.'^.th's 

wrangling  frightened  and 
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ed  him  ;  for  Lawrence,  though  a  lai.y^  had 
not  yet  learned  to  be  a  wicked  boy.     But,  by- 
degrees,  he  was  accustonied  to  their  swear- 
ing and  quarrelling,  and  took  a  delight  and  in- 
terest in  their  disputes  and  batdes.     As  tiiis 
was  an  amusement  which  he  could   enjoy 
without  any  sort  of  exertion  on  his  part,  he 
soon  grew  so  fond  of  it,  that  every^cLiy  he 
returned  to  the  stable-yard,  and  tlie  hor?e- 
block  become  his   constant  seat.      Here  he 
found  some  relief  from  the  insupportable  fa- 
tigue of  doing  nothing,  and  here,  hour  aftt.^r 
hour,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his 
head  on  his  hands,  he  sat  the  spectator  of 
wickedness.     Gaming,  cheating,  and  lying, 
soon  became  familiar  to  him  ;  and,  to  corr»  • 
])lete  his  ruin,  he  formed  a  sudden  and 
intimacy  v/ith  the  stable-boy  with  v/hoi 
had  first  begun  to  game — a  very  bad 
The  consequences  of  this  intimacy  Vt^- 
presently  see.     But  it  is  now  time  to  inqun 
what  little  Jcjn  has  been  doir^g  all  tills  v/iiik. 
One  day  after  he  had  finished  his  tr.sk^ 
the  gardener  ai;ked  him  lo  stay  a  litde  w'    1., 
to  help  him   to  caity  some  geranium 
into  the  iiall.    Jem,  always  active  ai  : 
ing,  readily  stayed  from  play,  una  v.iij  ».«. 
rying  in  a  he'it\  y  flower  pot,  wh;;n  his  mis- 
ves5  cro5?t  d  the  hail.     '  What  a  tf  rrlbie  lit- 
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tcr ! '  said  she,  *  5^ou  are  making  here-*-' 
don't  you  wipe  your  shoes  upoii  the  mat  : ' 
Jem  famed  round  to  look  for  the  mat, 
he  saw  none.  '  Oh,'  said  the  lady,  recollect- 
ing herself, '  I  can't  blame  you,  for  where  is 
no  m?.t/ 

'  No  ma'am,'  said  the  gardener,  '  nor  I 
don't  know  when,  if  ever,  the  man  will  bring 
home  those  mats  you  bespoke,  ma'am.' 

'  I  am  very  sorr}-  to  hear  that,'  said  the 
ladv, '  I  wish  we  could  find  some  body  who 
would  do  them,  if  he  can't.  I  shoidd  not 
care  what  sort  of  mats  thev  were ,  so  that 
one  could  wipe  one's  feet  on  them.' 

Jem,  as  he  was  sweeputg  away  tlie  litter, 
when  he  heard  these  last  words,  siiid  to  him- 
self, '  perhaps  I  could  make  a  mat.'  And 
all  the  way  home,  as  he  trudged  along  whist- 
ling, he  was  thinking  over  a  scheme  for 
making  mat>,  which,  however  bold  it  may 
apperu',  he  did  not  despair  of  executing,  with 
patience  and  industry.  jNIany  were  the  dif- 
ficulties which  his  '  pjopheiic  eye '  foresaw  ; 
but  he  fflt  within  hiraself  that  spirit,  which 
spurs  men  on  to  great  eflterprizes,  and  makes 
tliem  '  'e  on  imDC 

lie  rccoiiccted,  ia  ili^  lUa:  \" 

iaad  seeii  Lazy  Lav.  rence,  whiisi  iic  i 

.^pon  the  t-2(e,  twi?--  a  bit  of  heath 
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ierent  shnpes,  and  he  thought  tljat  if  he 
could  find  some  way  of  plaiting  heath  firmly 
together,  it  would  make  a  very  pretty  green, 

t  mat,  which  would  do  vary  well  for  one 
to  wipe  one's  shoes  on.  About  a  mile  from 
his  mother's  house,  on  the  common  which 
Jem  rode  over  when  he  went  to  farmer 
Truck's  for  the  giant-strawben  ies,  he  re- 
meml^ered  to  have  seen  a  great  quantity  of 
this  heath  ;  and,  as  it  was  now  only  six 
o'clock  in  the  e\'en'in?-  he  knew  tliat  he 
should  have  time  to  feed  Li^htfoot,  stroak 
him,  go  to  the  c^  •  •-"  return,  and  make 
one  trial  of  his  ski..  .    .  iC  he  went  to  bed, 

Lighif(x>t  canied  him  swifdy  to  the  cor^- 
mon,  and  there  Jem  '^^^htred  ^~  ^r: -rh 

the    heath    as  he   tl.      ..^t  he  -- 

But,  what  toil,  what  tiriie,  what  pains  o 

cost  him,  before  he  could  n.akc  any  thii!;^ 
1  k  r  a  oiat !     Twent}'  times  he  was  rea. 
ihiow  aside  the  heath,  ard  five  up  his  pro- 
icct,  from  impatience  olr.  t- 

ments.     But  stiil  he  persevered. 
triih/  great  can  be  accoir. 
and  tinriC.     Two  ho'rs  he  T.orke': 
v^ent  to  bed.     All  his  play  hotirj  lij-,  next 
he  spent  at  his  ma  ich,  Ij 

rs  of  h  ' 

'd  iiini  i  T  tj»:  : 
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other  five  ;  he  conquered  his  grand  diiiicul- 
ty  of  fastening  the  heath  substantially  toge- 
ther, and  at  length  completely  finished  a  mat, 
which  far  surpassed  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. He  was  extremely  happy — sung, 
danced  njund  it — whistled — looked  at  it  a- 
gain  and  again,  and  could  hardly  leave  off 
loo]<:ing  at  it  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
He  laid  it  by  his  bed-side,  that  he  might 
see  it  the  moment  he  awoke  in  the  morning. 

And  now  came  the  grand  pleasure  of  car- 
winr  it  to  his  mistress.  She  looked  full  as 
much  surprised  as  he  expected,  when  she 
saw  it  and  when  she  heard  who  made  it. 
After  having  duly  admired  it,  she  asked  him 
iiow  much  he  expected  for  iiis  mat. 

*  Expect !  nothing  ma'am,'  said  Jem  ;  '  I 
neant  to  give  it  yosu,  if  3'^ou'd  have  it ;  I 
vlid  not  mean  to  sell  it.  I  made  it  at  my  play 
ovrr>,  a.id  I  was  ver\''  happy  making  it  ; 

.  I'm  ve»y  glad  too  that  you  like  it ;  and 
I  please  to  keep^t  ma'am — hat's  all.' 

'  But  that's  not  all,  said  th'3  lady  ;  '  spend 

y :  ur  cime  no  more  ia  weeding  in  my  garden, 

^'ou  cau  employ  yourself  much  better  ;  you 

^'ie  reward  of     '    >  ingenuity  as 

•/our  industry,      /viahe  as  many 

mats  as  you  cnn,  ant"  1  will  take 

(-ij-e  ;  .iC:  rLspose  of  them  for  vou  ' 


\ 
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*  Thank'e,  ma'am,'  said  Jem,  making  his 
best  bow,  for  he  thought  by  the  lady's  looks 
that  she  meant  to  do  him  a  favour,  thouph 
he  repeated  to  himself,  *  dispose  of  them, 
what  does  that  mean  ? ' 

The  next  dav  he  went  to  work  to  make 
more  mats,  and  he  soon  learned  to  make 
them  so  well  and  quickly,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised at  his  own  success.  In  ever^r  ore  he 
made  he  found  less  difficulty,  so  that  instead 
of  making  two,  he  could  soon  m.ake  four,  in 
a  day.     In  a  fortnight  he  made  eighteen. 

It  was  Saturday  night  when  he  finished, 
and  he  carried,  at  three  journeys,  his  ei{?;h- 
teen  mats  to  his  mistress's  house  ;  pi'ed 
them  all  up  in  the  hall,  and  stood  with  his 
hat  off,  v/ith  a  look  of  proud  humility,  beside 
the  pile,  waiting  for  his  mistress's  appear- 
ance. Presently  a  folding  door,  at  one  er.  i 
of  the  hall,  opened,  and  he  saw  his  misvrc  . 
with  a  great  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  ris- 
ing from  several  tables. 

'  Oh  !    there    is  my  little  boy,  and    ;. 
mats,' Cried  the  lady  ;  and,  followtd  • 
the  rest  of  the  coaipany,  she  came  ir 
hall.    Jem  modestly  retired  whilst  they 
ed  at  his  ^r,:.ts  ;  but  m  a  minuie  or  tr. 
"r'-^r.   s'  beckoned  to  liirr     -t^  ^   ^^         r 

r2 
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aiuc  into  the  mkldle  of  the  circle,  he  saw 
tViat  hJs  pile  of  mats  had  disappeared. 

'  Well,'  •'^aid  the  lady  smihng,  '  ^vhat  do 
you  see  that  makes  you  look  so  surprised  ?' 

*That  all  my  LP,'=ts  are  gone,'  said  Jem  ; 
*  but  you  are  very  welcome.' 

'  Are  Me  r'  said  the  lady  ;  'well tike  up 
your  hat,  and  go  home  then,  for  you  see 
that  it  is  getting  late,  and  you  know  '  Lip^ht- 
foot  \nll  wonder  what's  become  of  you.' 

Jem  turned  round  to  take  up  his  hat, 
which  he  had  left  on  the  floor.  But  how 
his  countenance  changed  !  the  hat  was  hea- 
:v  v/ith  shillings.  Every  one  who  had  ta- 
ken a  mat  had  put  in  two  shillings  ;  so  that 
for  the  eighteen  mats  he  had  got  thirt}^-six 
shillings. 

*    Thirty-six    shillings  ! '  said  the  lady  ; 

'  five  and  seven-pence  I  think  you  told  me 

you  hud  earned   already :  how   much  does 

th?it  make  ?     I  must  add  I  believe,  one  other 

V    iicnce  to  make  out  your  two  guineas.' 

'■  Two  guineas  ! '  exclaimed  Jem,  now 
quite  conquering  his  bashfulness,  for  at  the 
moment  he  forgot  where  he  was,  and  taw 
n>>body  that  was  by.  *  Two  guineas  ! '  cri- 
ed he,  clapping  his  hands  togeil-ei — '  Oh 
Lighcfoot ! — oh  mother  ! '  Then  recollect- 
ing himself^  he  saw  his  mistress,  whom  h* 
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now  looked  up  to  quite  as  a  friend.  '  Will 
you  thank  them  all,'  said  he,  scarcely  daring 
to  p;lance  his  eve  round  upon  the  compan}', 

*  will  ijoii  thank  'cm,  for  you  know  I  don'c 
know  how  to  thank  'em  nghtlij,'*  Every 
body  thought,  however,  tliat  they  had  been 
thanked  r'lghthj, 

*  Now  we  won't  keep  you  an}  ion-.,  i  . 
only,'  said  his  mistress,  *■  1  have  one  thing 
to  ask  you  ;  that  I  may  ije  by  when  }-ou  shcv/ 
your  treasure  to  your  mother.' 

'  Come,  then,'  said  Jem,  come  widi  me 
now.' 

'  Not  now,'  said  the  lady  laughing,  *  but 
I  will  come  to  Ashton  to-morrow  evening  ; 
perhaps  your  mother  can  find  me  a  fcvv' 
strawberries.' 

'  That  she  will,'  said  Jem  ;  '  I'll  search 
the  garden  myself.'  He  now  went  honric, 
but  felt  it  a  great  restraint  to  waic  till  to- 
morrow evening  before  he  told  his  mother. 
To  console  himself  he  flew  to   the  stable  : 

*  Lightfoot,  you're  not  to  be  sold  to-mor- 
row !  poor  fellow  ! '  said  he,  patting  him, 
and  then  could  not  refrain  from  countmg 
out  his  monev.  "VVHiilst  he  was  inte:4i  upon 
this,  Jem  v.as  starlled  by  a  rioise  at  tbe  door: 
somebody  v.  as  trying  to  pull  up  the  laLchr 
It  opened,  and  there  came  in  L?.zy  Law- 
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rcnce,  with  a  hoy  in  a  red  jacket,  who  ha  J 
a  cock  under  his  arm.  They  started  when 
they  got  into  the  middle  of  the  stable,  and 
when  they  saw  Jem,  who  had  been  at  first 
liidden  by  the  horse. 

*•  We — we — 'Wecame' — stammered  Lazy 
Lawrence — '  I  mean,  I  came  to — to — ^to — ' 

'  To  ask  you,'  continued  the  stable-boy  in 
a  hold  tone,  '  whether  you  will  go  with  us  to 
the  cock-fight  on  Monday?  See,  I've  a  fine 
<*:ock  here,  and  Lawrence  iold  me  you  were 
a  great  frieiid  of  his,  so  I  came.' 

Lawrence  now  attempted  to  say  some» 
tl'i.ng  in  praise  of  the  pleasures  of  cock-fight- 
ii:?,  and  in  recommendation  of  his  new  com- 
ic But  Jem  looked  at  the  stable-boy 
..  .v.Tl  dislike,  and  a  sort  of  dread  ;  then  tum- 
i  ir-  :.is  eyes  upon  the  cock  with  a  look  of 
,  ipasbion,  s"»id  in  a  low  voice  to  Lawrence, 
<-  .j'all  ^xu  like  to  stand  by  and  see  its  eyes 
jiii^ked  out  ?' 

'  I  don'c  knoV,'  said  Lawrence,  *  as  to 
f.  :i ,  but  ihey  say  a  cock-fight's  a  fine  sight, 
:in  '  i''^  no  more  cruel  in  aie  to  go  th-ar*  ?.- 
..  '  .nd  a  gre  it  many  go  ;  and  I'v 

/■  e  to  do,  so  I  ihall  go.' 

T  hv».ve  som':thmg  else   to  do,'  3'''.d 
^o  I  sh'^il  not  §":.' 
t>aan'icd  La'vrence, '  you  kp,  r 
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Monday  is  the  great  Bristol  fair,  and  nne 
must  be  merry  then,  of  all  dajs  in  the  ' 

'  One  day  in  the  year,  sure  there  b  uo 
harm  in  being  merry,'  said  the  stable-boy. 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Jem  ;  '  for  I  know,  for 
my  part,  I  am  merry  cver^'  day  in  the  year.' 

'  That's  very  odd,'  said  Lawrence  ;  *■  but 
I  know  for  my  part,  I  would  not  for  all  the 
world  miss  going  to  the  fair,  for  at  least  it 
will  be  something  to  talk  of  tor  half  a  ^^-^r 
after.    Come,  you'll  go,  won't  you  : ' 

'  No,'  said  Jem,  still  looking  as  if  he  did 
not  like  to  talk  before  the  ill-looking  slT:\n- 
ger. 

'  Then  what  will  you  do  witli  all  yrur 


money  ?* 


'  Pil  tell  you  about  that  another  tiaif,' 
whibpered  Jem  ;    '  and  don't  vou  go  to  ^j.i* 
that  cock's  eyes  pecked  out  ;  U  won't r;ake 
5'ou  merry,  I'm  sare.' 

'  If  I  had  any  diing  else  to  divei  t  me/ 
said  Lawrence,  hesituting  and  y^yaiing. 

'■  Come,'  cried  the  stable-boy,  F';izii)u:  his 
stretching  arm,  '   come   along,' •cried 
and,   puH'-ivr    him   away    from   Jem,  upv;» 
whom  he  cast  a  look  of  extrfji,       ■    '  Lemj  t. 
'  leave  him  alone,  he's  not  the  su,  •-. 

'■  What  a  f(  ol  you  arc,'  sail  h»j  i     ^ 
rence,  thenicir^'-   ^^c  goLJbjiJm  ^  ■■*'     ' 
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ble,  '  you  might  have  known  he  would  iioi 
go — else  we  should  soon  have  trimmed  him 
out  of  his  four  and  seven-pence.  But  how 
came  you  to  talk  of  four  and  seven-pence  ; 
I  saw  in  the  manger  a  hat  full  of  silver.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  exclaimed  Lawrence. 

'  Yes,  indeed — but  why  did  you  stam- 
mer so  when  we  first  got  in  ?  you  had  like 
to  have  blown  us  all  up.' 

*  I  was  so  ashamed,'  said  Lawrence, 
hanging  down  his  head. 

'  Ashamed  I  but  you  must  not  talk  of 
skame  now.  You  are  in  for  it,  and  I  shan't 
let  you  off:  vou  owe  us  half  a  crown,  recol- 
h"Ct,  and  I  must  be  paid  to-night ;  so  see 
and  get  the  money  some  hovv^  or  other.' 
After  a  considerable  pause  he  added,  •■  Pil 
answer  for  ii:  he'd  never  miss  half  a  crown 
cat  cf  all  that  silver.' 

*■  But  to  steal,'  said  Lav>Tence,  drawing 
bick  v/ith  ho  lor — '  I  never  thought  I  should 
ronie  to  that — and  from  poor  Jem  too — the 
money  that  he  has  worked  so  hard  for  too.' 

*  Bat  it  is  not  stealing  ;  vre  don't  mean  to 
sieal  ;  only  to  borrow  it :  and,  if  we  win,  as 

rtaiuijy^  shall,  at  the  cock-figh':,  pay  it 

ba^'k  again,  and  he'll  never  know  any  thing 

ol  the  maltei  ;  iind    what   harm    A'ill  it  do 

BcsifiC3,  what  signiiits  t.i  ki  ig,  -you 
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:an't  ^o  to  the  cock-fight,  or  the. fair  eiilKi', 
if  you  don't  ;  and  I  teil  ye  we  don't  mean 
to  steal  it  ;  we'll  pay  it  again  on  Monday 
night.'  Lawrence  made  no  reply,  and  they 
parted  without  his  coming  to  any  determi- 
nation, 

-  Here  let  us  pause  in  our  story — we  are 
almost  afraid  to  go  on — the  rest  is  very 
shocking — our  little  readers  will  shudder  as 
they  read.  But  it  is  better  that  they  should 
know  the  truth,  and  see  what  the  idle  boy 
came  to  at  last. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  Lav/rence  heard 
some  body  tap  at  his  window.  He  knew 
well  who  it  was,  for  this  was  the  signial 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  his  wicked 
companion.  He  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  lay  qtiitc 
still,  with  his  head  under  the  bed-clothe;, 
till  he  heard  the  sec:i)nd  tap.  Then  he  go*; 
up,  dressed  himself,  and  opened  his  windi>w. 
It  was  almost  even  with  the  ground.  His 
companion  said  to  him  in  a  hollow^  voice 
'  Are  you  ready  ? '  He  made  no  answer. 
but  got  out  of  the  window  and  followed. 
W  hen  he  got  to  the  stable,  a  black  cloud 
■>v  .;s  jubt  paisinj  over  the  moon,  an<l  i-^ 

quite  dark. 

'-  Wacfe  are  vou  ? '  whisDered  La^vieurc, 
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groping  about,  *  where  are  you  ?     Speak  to 


me.' 


'  I  am  here  ;  give  me  your  hand.' 

Lawrence  stretched  out  his  hand.  '  Is 
that  your  hand  r'  said  the  wicked  boy,  as 
Lawrence  laid  hold  of  him  ;  '  how  cola  it 
felt.' 

'  Let  us  go  back,'  said  Lawrence  ;  '  it 
is  time  yet.' 

'  It  is  no  time  to  go  back,'  replied  the 
other  opening  the  door ;  '  you've  gone  too  far 
novv'"  to  back  : '  and  he  pushed  Lawrence  into 
the  stable.  *  Have  you  found  it  ?  Take 
care  of  the  horse.  Have  you  done  ? — what 
are  you  about.  Make  haste,  I  hear  a  noise,' 
said  the  siable-boy,  who  watched  at  the  door. 

'  I  am  feeling  for  the  half  crown,  but  I 
can't  find  it.' 

'  Bring  altogether.'  He  brought  Jem's 
broken  iiower-pot,  with  all  the  money  in  it 
to  the  door. 

The  black  cloud  was  now  passed  over  the 
moon,  and  the  light  shone  full  upon  them. 
*  Wliat  do  we  stand  here  for  i  '  said  the 
stable-boy,  snatching  the  flower-pot  out  of 
Lawrence's  trembling  hands,  and  pulled  him 
away  from  the  door. 

*■  Good  God  ! '  cried  Lawrence,  '  you 
lYOii't  take  all.  You  said  vou'd  onlv  rake  half 
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a  crowii,  and  pay  it  back  on  Monday — ^you 
said  you'd  only  take  half  a  crown  ! ' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,'  replied  the  other 
walking  on,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances — '  if 
I  am  to  be  hanged  ever,  it  shan't  be  for  half 
a  crown.' 

Lawrence's  blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins, 
and  he  felt  as  if  all  his  hair  stood  on  eiw. 
Not  another  word  passed.  His  accomplice 
carried  off  the  monev,  and  Lawrence  creut 
with  all  the  horrors  of  guilt  upon  him  to  his 
restless  bed.  AW  night  he  was  starting  from 
frightful  dreams ;  or  else,  broad  awake,  he 
lay  listening  jto  every  small  noise,  unable  to 
stir,  and  scarcely  daring  to  breathe ;  torment- 
ed by  that  most  dreadful  of  all  kinds  of  fear, 
that  fear  ^vhich  is  the  constant  companion 
ctf  an  evil  conscience.  He  thought  the  morn- 
ing would  never  come ;  but  when  it  was  day, 
when  he  heard  the  birds  sing,  and  sav/  ev- 
ery thing  look  cheerful  as  usual,  he  felt  still 
more  miserable.  It  was  Sunday  morning, 
and  the  bell  rang  for  church.  AH  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village,  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  innocent  and  gay,  and  little  Jem, 
the  best  and  gayest  amongst  them,  went 
flocking  by  his  door  to  church. 

*  Well,  Lawrence,'  said  Jem,  pulling  his 
coat  as  he  passed,  and  saw  Lawrence  lean- 
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ing  against  bis  father's  door,  '  what  makes 
you  look  so  black    ' 

*  1 1 '  said  I^awrence,  starting, '  why  do 
vou  sav  th  It  I  look  black  r' 

*  Nay  then,'  said  Jt  m,  '  you  look  white 
enough  now,  if  that  will  please  you ;  for 
you're  turned  as  pale  as  death.' 

'  Pale  ! '  replied  Lawrence,  not  knowing 
what  he  said;  and  turned  abruptly  away,  tor 
he  dartd  not  stand  another  look  of  Jem's  ; 
conscious  that  guilt  was  written  in  his  face, 
he  shunned  every  eye.  He  would  now 
have  given  the  world  to  have  thrown  oif  the 
load  of  guilt  which  lay  upon  his  mind  ;  he 
longed  to  follow  Jem,  to  fall  upon  his  knees, 
and  confess  all  ;  dreading  the  moment  when 
Jem  should  discover  his  loss,  Ivawrence 
dared  not  stay  at  home,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  he  mechanical- 
Iv  went  to  his  old  haunt  at  the  stable -yard, 
and  lurked  thereabouts  all  day,  with  his  ac- 
complice, who  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  his  fears 
and  raise  his  spirits,  by  talking  of  the  next 
day's  cock-fight.  It  was  agreed,  that  as 
soon  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  came  on, 
they  should  go  together  into  a  certain  lonely 
field,  and  their  divide  their  booty. 

In  the  mean  time  Jem,  when  he  returned 
from  church,  was  very  full  of  business,  pre- 
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paring  for  the  reception  of  his  mistress,  of 
>vhose  intended  visit  he  had  informed  his 
mother  ;  and,  whilst  she  was  arrang.ng  the 
kitchen  and  their  httie  parlour,  he  ran  to 
search  the  strawberry-beds.  *  Wuy,  my 
Jem,  how  mt;rry  you  are  to  day  !'  said  his 
motiier  when  he  came  in  with  the  strawber- 
ries, and  was  jumping  about  the  rooai  play- 
fully. *  Now  keep  those  spirits  of  yours,  Jem, 
till  you  want  'cm,  and  don't  let  it  come  upon 
you  ail  at  once.  Have  it  in  mind  that 
to-morrow's  fair  day,  and  Lighticot  rrjist 
go.  I  bid  farmer  Truck  call  for  him  to 
night ;  he  said  he'd  take  him  along  widi 
his  own,  and  he'll  be  here  just  now  ;  and 
then  I  know  how  it  will  be  with  you,  Jem^ !' 
'So  do  II'  cried  Jem,  swallowing  his 
secret  with  great  difficulty,  and  dien  tumb- 
ling head  over  heels  four  times  runnuig.  A 
carriage  passed  the  window  and  stopped  at 
the  door.  Jem  ran  out ;  it  was  his  mistress. 
She  carfie  in  smiling,  and  soon  made  the  old 
wcrnun  smile  too,  by  pniising  the  neatness 
of  every  thing  in  the  horse.  But  we  shall 
pass  over^  however  imj  ortant  they  were 
detmed  at  the  time,  the  priises  of  the 
31  ra\\  berries,  and  of  '  my  grandmother's 
china  plate.'  Another  knock  was  heard  at 
the   door.     '  Run,  Jem,'  said  his  mother. 
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*  I  hope  it's  our  milk-woman  with  cream 
for  the  lady.'  No  ;  it  was  farmer  Truck 
come  for  Lightfoot.  The  old  woman's  coun- 
tenance fell.  '  Fetch  him  out,  dear,'  said  she, 
turning  to  her  son  ;  but  Jem  was  gone  ;  he 
flew  out  to  the  stable  the  moment  lie  saw 
tiie  flap  of  farmer  Truck's  great  coat.  '■  Sit 
ye  down  farmer  ,'  said  the  old  woman,  after 
thev  had  waited  ai:)Out  five  minutes  in  ex- 
})ectation  of  Jem's  return.  '  You'd  best  sit 
down,  if  the  lady  will  give  you  leave  ;  for 
he'll  not  hurry  himself  back  again.  My 
boy's  a  fool,  madam,  about  that  there  horse.' 
Tr\^ing  to  laugh,  she  added,  '  I  knew  how 
L'.'^htfoot  and  he  would  be  loth  enough  to 
part — he  won't  bring  him  out  till  the  last 
minute  ;  so  do  sit  ye  dov/n,  neighbour.' 

The  farmer  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when 
Jem,  with  a  pale  w^ild  countenance,  came 
back.  '  What's  the  matter  ? '  said  his  mis- 
tress. God  bless  the  boy  !'  said  his  mother, 
looking  at  him  quite  frightened,  v*'hilst  he 
tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.  She  went  up 
to  him,  and  then  leaning  his  head  against 
her,  he  cried,  '  It's  gone  ! — it's  all  gone  ! ' 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  he  sobbed  as  if  his 
little  heart  would  break. 

'  What's  gone,  love : '  said  his  mother. 
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*  My  two  guineas — Lightfoot's  two  gui- 
neas. I  went  to  fetch  'em  to  give  you,  mam- 
my !  but  the  broken  flower-pot  that  I  put 
them  in,  and  all's  gone  ! — quite  gone  !  *  re- 
peated he,  checking  his  sobs.  '  I  saw  them 
safe  last  night,  and  was  shewing  'em  to  Light- 
foot  ;  and  I  was  so  glad  to  think  I  had  earn- 
ed them  all  myself ;  and  I  thought  how  sur- 
prised you'd  look,  and  how  glad  you'd  be, 
and  how  you'd  kiss  me,  and  all ! ' 

His  mother  listened  to  him  with  the  great- 
est surprise,  whilst  his  mistress  stood  in  si- 
lence, looking  first  at  the  old  woman,  and 
then  at  Jem,  with  a  penetrating  eye,  as  if 
she  suspected  the  truth  of  his  story,  and  was 
afraid  of  becoming  the  dupe  of  her  own 
compassion.  '  This  is  a  very  strange  thing  ! ' 
said  she  gravely.  '  How  came  you  to  leave 
all  your  money  in  a  broken  flower-pot  in  the 
stable  ?  How  came  you  not  to  give  it  to 
your  mother  to  take  care  of  ? ' 

'  Why  don't  you  remember,'  said  Jem, 
looking  up  in  the  midst  of  his  tears  ;  '  why, 
don't  you  remember  you  your  own  self  bid 
me  not  tell  her  about  it  till  you  were  by  ?' 

'  And  did  you  not  tell  her  r ' 

'  Nay,  ask  mammy,'  said  Jem,  a  little  of- 
fended i  and,  when  afterwaids  the  lady  went 

E  2 
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on  questioning  him  In  a  severe  manner,  as  if 
she  did  not  believe  him,  he  at  last  made  no 
answer. 

'  Oh,  Jem  !  Jem  !  why  don't  you  speak 
to  the  lady  ? '  said  his  mother. 

'  I  have  spoke,  and  spoke  the  truth,'  said 
Jem,  proudly,  '  and  she  did  not  believe 
me.' 

Still  the  lady,  who  had  lived  too  long  in  the 
world  to  be  without  suspicion,  maintained  in 
a  cold  manner,  and  determined  to  wait  the 
event  without  interfering,  saying  only,  that 
she  hoped  the  money  would  be  found ;  and 
advised  Jem  to  have  done  crying. 

'  I  have  done,'  said  Jem,  '  I  shall  cry  no 
more.' 

And  as  he  had  the  greatest  command 
over  himself,  he  actually  did  not  shed  ano- 
ther tear,  not  even  when  the  fvirmer  got  up 
to  go,  saying,  he  could  wait  no  longer.  Jem 
silently  went  to  bring  out  Lightfoot.  The 
lady  now  took  her  seat  where  she  could  see 
all  that  passed  at  the  open  parlour  window. 
The  old  woman  stood  at  the  door  and  sever- 
al idle  people  of  the  village  who  had  gather- 
ed round  the  lady's  carriage  examining  it, 
turned  about  to  listen.  In  a  minuie  or  two 
Jem  appeared,  v/ith  a  steady  countenance, 
leading  Lightfoot ;  and  when  he  came  up. 
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without  saying  a  word,  put  the  bridle  into 
farmer  Truck's  hand. 

'  He  has  been  a  good  horse,'  said  the  far- 
mer. 

*  He  is  a  good  horse!'  cried  Jem,  and 
threw  his  arm  over  Lightfoot's  neck,  hiding 
his  own  face  as  he  leaned  upon  him. 

At  this  instant  a  party  of  milkwomen  went 
by  ;  and  one  of  them  having  set  down  her 
pail,  came  behind  Jem,  and  gave  him  a  pret- 
ty smart  blow  upon  the  back. — He  looked 
up. 

'  And  don't  you  know  me  ? '  said  she. 

'  I  forget,'  said  Jem  ;  '  I  thii.k  I  have 
seen  your  face  before,  but  I  forget.' 

'  Do  you  so  ?  and  you'll  tell  me  just  now,' 
said  she  half  opening  her  hand,  '  that  you 
forget  who  gave  you  this,  and  who  charged 
you  not  to  part  with  it  too.'  Here  she  quite 
opened  her  large  hand,  and  on  the  palm  of 
it  appeared  Jem's  silver  penny. 

'  Where  ? '  exclaimed  Jem,  seizing  it, '  oh 
where  did  you  find  it  ?  and  have  you — oh 
tell  me,  have  you  got  the  rest  of  my  money  ? ' 

*•  I  don't  know  nothing  of  your  money — 
I  don't  know  what  you  would  be  at,'  said 
the  milk  woman, 

'  But,  where,  pray  tell  me,  where  did  vou 
find  this  ? '  ' 
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'  With  them  that  you  gave  it  to,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  the  miikwoman,  turning  away 
suddenly  to  take  up  her  milk-pail.  But  now 
Jem's  mistress  called  to  her  through  the 
window,  begging  her  to  stop,  and  joining  in 
his  entreaties  to  know  how  she  came  by  the 
silver  penny. 

'  Why,  madam,'  said- she,  taking  up  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  '  I  came  by  it  in  an  odd 
■way  too.  You  must  know  my  Betty  is  sick, 
so  I  come  witli  the  milk  myself,  though  it's 
not  what  I'm  used  to  ;  for  my  Betty — you 
know  my  Betty,'  said  she  turning  round  to 
the  old  woman,  '  my  Betty  serves  you,  and 
she's  a  tight  and  stirring  lassy,  ma'am,  I  can 
assure — ' 

'  Yes,  I  don't  doubt  it,'  said  the  lady  im- 
patiently ; '  but  about  the  silver  penny  t ' 

'  Why  that's  true  ;  as  I  was  coming  along 
all  alone,  for  the  rest  came  a  round,  and  I 
came  a  short  cut  across  yon  field — No,  3'^ou 
can't  see  it,  madam,  where  you  stand ;  but  if 
you  vv^ere  here — ' 

'  I  see  it — I  know  it,'  said  Jem,  out  of 
breath  with  anxiety. 

'  Well — well — I  rested  my  pail  upon  the 
stile,  and  sets  me  down  awhile,  and  thei^e 
comes  out  of  the  hedge — I  don't  know  well 
how,  for  they  starded  me  so  I'd  like  to  have 
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thrown  dovv'ii  my  milk — two  bovs,  one  about 
the  size  of  he,'  said  she  pointing  to  Jem, 
'  and  one  a  matter  taller,  but  ill-locking  like, 
so  I  did  not  think  to  stir  to  mr.ke  wav  for 
them,  and  they  were  like  in  a  desperate  hur- 
ry ;  so,  without  waiting  for  the  stile,  one  of 
'em  pulled  at  the  gate,  and  when  it  would 
not  of)cn  (for  it  was  tied  with  a  pretty  stout 
cord)  one  of 'em  whips  out  with  his  knife 
and  cuts  it 

'  Now  have  you  a  knife  about  you,  sir  r ' 
continued  the  milk-woman  to  the  farmer. 
He  gave  her  his  knife. 

'  Here  now  ma'am,  just  sticking  as  it 
were  here,  between  the  blade  and  the  haft, 
was  the  silver  penny.  He  took  no  notice, 
but  when  he  opened  it,  out  it  falls  ;  still  he 
takes  no  heed,  but  cuts  the  cord  as  I  syid 
before,  and,  through  the  gate  they  went,  and 
out  of  sight  in  half  a  minute.  I  picks  up  the 
penny,  for  my  heart  misgave  me  that  it  was 
the  verv  one  husband  had  had  a  lore;  time, 
and  had  given  against  my  voice  to  he,'  point- 
ing to  Jem  ;  '  and  I  charged  him  not  to  part 
v/ith  it ;  and,  ma'am,  when  I  k  r  ked  I  knew 
ir  by  the  mark,  so  I  thought  I  would  shew 
it  to  he^  again  pointing  to  Jem,  '  and  let  him 
give  it  back  to  those  it  belongs  to.' 
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'  It  belongs  to  me  said  Jem,  '  I  never 
gave  it  to  any  body — but — ' 

'  But,'  cried  the  fanner,  '  those  boys  have 
robbed  him.  It  is  thev  who  have  all  his  mo- 
ney.' 

•■  Oh.  which  way  did  they  go  \ '  cried 
Jem, '  I'll  run  after  them.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  the  lady,  calling  to  her 
servant ;  and  she  desired  him  to  take  his 
horse  and  ride  after  them. 

'  Aye,'  added  farmer  Truck,  '  do  you 
take  the  road  and  I'll  take  the  field-way,  and 
I'll  be  bound  we'll  have  'em  presently.' 

Whilst  they  were  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
ihif  ves,  the  lady  vrho  was  now  thoroughly 
convinced  of  Jem's  truth,  desired  her  coach- 
man would  produce  what  she  had  ordered 
hi-n  to  bring  with  him  that  evening.  Out 
of  the  boot  or  the  carriage  the  coachman  im- 
mediately produced  a  new  saddle  and  bridie. 

How  Jem's  eyes  sparkled  when  the  sad- 
dle was  thro'.vn  upon  Lightfoot's  back !  '  Put 
it  on  your  horse  yourself,  Jem,'  said  the  la- 
d}' ;  '  it  is  yours.' 

Confused  reports  of  Lightfoot's  splendid 
accoutrements,  of  the  pursuit  of  the  thieves, 
and  of  the  fine  and  generous  lady  who  was 
standing  at  dame  Preston's  window,  quickly 
spread  through  the  village,  and  drew  every 
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body  from  their  houses.  They  crowded 
round  Jem  to  hear  the  story.  The  children 
tspeciallv,  who  were  all  fond  of  him,  ex- 
pressed the  strongest  indignation  against  the 
thieves.  Every  eye  was  on  the  stretch ; 
and  now  some,  who  had  run  down  the  lane, 
came  back  shouting,  *  here  they  are  !  they've 
got  the  thieves  ! ' 

The  footman  on  horseback  canied  one 
boy  before  him  ;  and  the  farmer,  striding 
along,  dragged  another.  1  he  latter  had  on 
a  red  jacket,  which  little  Jem  immediitely 
recollected,  and  scarcelv  dared  lift  his  eves 
to  look  at  the  boy  on  horseback.  '  Good 
God  ! '  said  he  to  himself, '  it  must  be — ^\'et 
surelv  it  can't  be  Lawrence  ! '  The  foot- 
man rode  on  as  fast  as  the  people  would  let 
him.  The  boy's  hat  was  slouched,  and  his 
head  hung  down,  so  that  nobody  could  see 
his  face. 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  disturbance  in 
the  crowd.  A  man  who  was  half  drunk 
pushed  his  way  forwards,  swearing  that  no- 
body should  stop  him  ;  that  he  had  a  right 
to  see  ;  and  he  TvoicUsec,  And  so  he  did  ; 
for,  forcing  through  all  resistance,  he  stag- 
gered up  to  the  footman  just  as  he  was  lift- 
ing down  the  boy  he  had  can  ied  before  him. 
'  I  xvil/ — I  tell  you  I  zvil/  see   the   thief  I ' 
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cried  the  drunken  man,  pushing  up  the  boy's 
hat.  It  was  his  own  son.  '  Lawrence  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  wretched  father.  The  shock 
sobered  him  at  once,  and  he  hid  his  face  in 
his  h-^.nds. 

There  was  an  awful  silence.  Lawrence 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  voice  that  could 
scarcely  be  heard,  made  a  full  confession  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  guilt. 

'  Such  a  young  creature  so  wicked  !  What 
could  put  such  wickedness  into  your  head  V 

*  Bad  company,'  -^aid  Lawrence. 

*  And  how  came  you — what  brought  you 
into  bad  company  : ' 

'  I  don't  know  except  it  was  idleness.' 
While  this  was  saying,  the  farmer  was 
emptying  Lazy  Lawrence's  pockets  ;  and 
when  the  money  appeared,  all  his  former 
companions  in  the  village  looked  at  each 
other  with  astonishment  and  terror.  Their 
parents  grasped  their  little  hands  closer,  and 
cried,  '  Thank  God  !  he  is  not  my  son — how 
often,  when  he  was  little,  we  used  as  he 
lounged  about,  to  tell  him  that  idleness  was 
the  root  of  all  evil.* 

As  for  the  hardened  wretch  his  accom- 
plice every  one  was  impatient  to  have  him 
sent  to  gaol.  He  had  put  on  a  bold,  inso- 
lent countenance,  till  he  heard  Lawrence's 
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confession  ;  till  the  money  was  found  upon 
him  ;  and  he  heard  the  milk-woman  de- 
clare, that  she  would  swear  to  the  silver 
penny  which  he  had  dropped.  Then  he  turn- 
ed pale,  and  betrayed  the  strongest  signs  of 
fear. 

'We  must  take  him  before  the  justice,' 
said  the  farmer,  '  and  he'll  be  lodged  in 
Bristol  gaol.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Jem,  springing  forwards  when 
Lawrence's  hands  were  going  to  be  tied,  ^  let 
him  go — won't  you — can't  you  let  him  go  ? ' 

'Yes,  madam,  for  mercy's  sake,'  said 
Jem's  mother  to  the  lady,  *•  think  what  a 
disgrace  to  his  family  to  be  sent  to  gaol.' 

His  father  stood  by,  wringing  his  hands  in 
an  agony  of  despair.  '  It's  all  my  fault,' 
cried  he  :   '  I  brought  him  up  in  idleness, 

'  But,  he'll  never  be  idle  any  more,'  said 
Jem  ;  '  won't  you  speak  for  him,  ma'am  ? ' 

'  Don't  ask  the  lady  to  speak  for  him,' 
said  the  farmer  ;  '  it's  better  he  should  go 
to  bridewell  now,  than  to  the  gallows  by  and 
by.' 

Nothing  more  was  said,  for  every  body 
felt  the  truth  of  the  farmer's  speech.  Law- 
rence was  sent  to  bridewell  for  a  month,  and 
the  stable-boy  was  transported  to  Botany 
Bay. 

F 
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During  Lawrence's  confinement,  Jem  of- 
ten visited  him,  and  carried  hini  such  little 
presents  as  lie  could  aftbrd  to  give  ;  and 
Jem  could  afford  to  be  genermis  because  he 
was  mdiistriGiis.  Lawrence's  heart  was 
touched  by  his  kindness,  and  his  example 
struck  him  so  forcibly,  that,  when  his  con- 
finement was  ended,  he  resolved  to  set  im- 
mediately to  work  ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  knew  him,  soon  became  re- 
markable for  industry'' ;  he  was  found  early 
and  late  at  work,  established  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  i^  ever  lost  the  name  of  Lcizy 
JLaxvre7Ke, 
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YOUNG  Hardy  was  educated  by  ]Mr, 
Freeman,  a  very  good  master,  at  one  of  the 

Sunday  schools  in  shire.     He  was  ho- 

nest,  obedient,  active,  and  good-natured  ;  so 
that  he  v/as  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his 
master,  and  by  his  companions.  Beloved  by 
all  his  companions  "vvho  were  good,  he  did 
not  desire  to  be  loved  by  the  bad  ;  nor  was 
he  at  all  vexed  or  ashamed,  when  idle,  mis- 
chievous, or  dishonest  bovs  attempted  to 
plague  or  ridicule  him.  His  Iriend  Loveit, 
on  the  contrary^  wished  to  be  universally 
liked  ;  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be 
thought  the  best  naturcd  boy  in  the  school : — 
and  so  he  was.  He  usually  went  by  the  name 
of  poor  Loveit^  and  every  body  pitied  him 
whe«  he  got  into  disgrace,  which  he  fre- 
quently did ;  for  though  he  had  a  good  dis- 
position, he  was  often  led  to  do  things,  v,  hich 
he  knew  to  be  wrong,  merely  because  he 
could  never  have  the  courage  to  say,  no  ;  be- 
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cause  he  was  afraid  to  offend  the  ill-natured, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  laughed  at  by  fools. 

One  fine  autumn  evening,  all  the  boys 
were  permitted  to  go  out  to  play  in  a  plea- 
sant green  meadow  near  the  school.  Loveit, 
and  another  boy  called  Tarlton,  bcpjan  to 
play  a  game  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
and  a  large  party  stood  by  to  look  on  ;  for 
they  were  the  best  players  at  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  in  the  school,  and  this  was  a  trial 
of  skill  between  them.  When  they  had 
kept  it  up  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
game  became  very  interesting  :  the  arms  of 
the  combatants  grew  so  tired,  that  they  could 
scarcely  wield  the  battledores  : — the  shuttle- 
cock  began  to  waver  in  the  air  ;  now  it  al- 
most touched  the  ground,  and  now,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  spectators,  mounted  a- 
gain  high  over  their  heads  ;  3^et  the  strokes 
became  feebler  and  feebler ;  and  '-  now 
Loveit!'  'now  Tarlton!'  resounded  on 
ail  sides.  For  another  minute  the  victory 
was  dou!)tfid  ;  but  at  length,  the  setting  sun 
shining  full  in  Loveit's  face,  so  dazzled  his 
eyes,  that  he  could  no  longer  see  the  shut- 
tlecock, and  it  fell  at  his  feet. 

After  the  first  shout  for  Tarlton's  triumph 
was  over,  every  body  exclaimed,  '  Poor 
Loveit ! — he's    the   best   natured  fellow  in 
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the  world  !  what  a  pity  that  he  did  not  stand 
with  his  back  to  the  sun."* 

'  Now  I  dare  you  all  to  play  another  game 
with  me,'  cried  Tarlton,  vaantingly  ;  and  as 
he  spoke,  he  tossed  the  shutdecock  up  with 
all  his  force  :  w^ith  so  much  force,  that  it 
went  over  the  hedge,  and  dropped  into  a 
lane,  which  went  close  behind  the  field. 
*  Hey-day!*  said  Tarlton,  'what  shall  we 
do  now  ? ' 

The  boys  were  strictly  forbidden  to  go 
into  the  lane  ;  and  it  was  upon  their  promise 
not  to  break  this  command,  that  they  were 
allowed  to  play  in  the  adjoining  field. 

No  other  shuttlecock  was  to  be  had,  and 
their  play  was  stopped.  They  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  bank  peeping  over  the  hedge.  '  I 
see  it  yonder,'  said  Tarlton  ;  '  I  u  ish  anv 
body  would  get  it.  One  could  get  over  the 
gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  and  be  back 
again  in  half  a  minute,'  added  he,  looking 
at  Loveit. 

'  But  you  knov/  we  must  not  go  into  the 
lane,'  said  Loveit,  hesitating!) . 

'Pugh!'  said  Tarlton,  'why  now  what 
harm  could  it  do  r ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Loveit.  drumming 
iJpon  his  battledore  ;  '  but — ' 
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*•  You  don'fc  know,  man !  why  then  what 
are  you  afraid  of  ?   I  ask  you.' 

Loveit  coloured,  went  on  drumming,  and 
again,  in  a  lower  voice,  said  '  he  diclnH 
know.  But  upon  Tarlton's  repeating,  in  a 
more  insolent  tone,  '  I  ask  you,  man,  what 
vou're  afraid  of  ? '  he  suddenly  left  off  drum- 
ming, and  looking-  round,  said,  '  he  was  not 
afraid  of  anv  thin?'-  that  he  knew  of.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  are,'  said  Hardy,  coming 
forward. 

'  Am  I,'  said  Loveit  j  '  of  what,  pray,  am 
I  afraid  ? ' 

'  Of  doing  wrong  ! ' 

'  Afraid  of  doing  -wrong  P  repeated  Tarl- 
ton  mimickins?;  him,  so  that  he  made  ev^ery 
bodv  laiif^h.  *•  Now  hadn't  you  better  say 
afraid  of  being  flogged  V 

'  No,'  said  Hard}/,  coolly,  after  the  langh 
had  somev.'hat  subsided,  ^  I  am  as  little 
afraid  of  being  ilogged  as  you  are,  Tarltoui 
but  I  meant — ' 

*•  No  matter  what  you  meant ;  why  should 
you  interfere  with  your  wisdom,  and  your 
meanings  y  nobody  thought  oi  asking  you  to 
stir  a  step  for  us  ;  but  we  asked  Loveit,  be- 
cause he's  the  best  fellow  in  the  v/orld.' 

'  And  for  that  very  reason  you  should 
not  ask  him,  because  you  know  he  can't  re- 
fuse you  any  thing.' 
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'  Indeed  though,'  cried  Loveit,  piqued, 
*  there  you're  mistaken,  for  I  could  refuse  if 
I  chose  it.' 

Hardy  smiled  ;  and  Loveit,  half  afraid  of 
his  contempt,  and  half  afraid  of  Tarlton's 
ridicule,  stood  doubtful,  and  again  had  re- 
course to  his  battledore,  which  he  balanced 
most  curiously  upon  his  forefinger. 

'  Look  at  him  ! — now  do  look  at  him  !' 
cried  Tarlton  ;  '  did  you  ever  in  your  life  see 
any  body  look  so  silly  !  Hardy  has  him 
quite  under  thumb  ;  he's  so  mortalh'  afraid 
of  Parson  Prig,  that  he  dare  not,  for  the 
soul  of  him,  turn  either  of  his  eyes  from  the 
tip  of  his  nose  ;  look  how  he  squints  ! ' 

*  I  don't  squint,'  said  Loveit,  looking  up, 
'  and  nobodv  has  me  under  his  thumb  ;  and 
what  Hardy  said,  w^as  only  for  fear  I  should 
get  into  disgrace  :  he's  the  best  friend  1 
have.'  Loveit  spoke  this  with  more  than 
usual  spirit,  for  both  his  heart  and  his  pride 
were  touched. 

'  Come  along  then,'  said  Hardy,  taking 
him  by  the  arm  in  an  affectionate  mimner  ; 
and  he  was  just  going,  v^hen  Tarlton  called 
after  him — 

'  Ay,  go  along  with  its  best  friend,  and 
take  care  it  does  not  get  into  a  scrape  : — 
good  by,  Little  Panado  ! ' 
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'  Who  do  they  call  Little  Panado  ? '  said 
Lo\  eit,  turning  his  head  hastily  back. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  xiardy,  '  what  does 
it  signiFy  V 

'  No,'  said  Loveit,  '  to  be  sure  it  does 
not  signify  ;  hut  one  does  not  like  to  be 
called  Little  Panado  :  besides,'  added  he, 
after  going  a  few  steps  farther,  '  the)  'II  all 
think  it  so  ill-natured. — I  had  better  go  back, 
and  just  tell  them,  that  I'm  sorry  I  can'c 
get  their  shuttlecock  ; — do  come  back  with 
me.' 

'  No,'  said  Hardy,  '  I  can't  go  back :  and 
you'd  better  not.' 

'  Bat,  I  assure  vou,  I  won't  stav  "a  minute  ; 
WTJt  for  me,'  added  Loveit ;  and  he  slunk 
back  again  to  prove  that  he  was  not  Litde 
Panado. 

Once  returned,  the  rest  followed  of  course ; 
for  to  support  his  character  for  good-nature, 
he  was  obliged  lo  yield  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  companions,  and  to  shew  his  spirit,  leapt 
over  the  gate,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
little  mob.     He  was  quickly  out  of  sight. 

'  Here,'  cried  he,  returning  in  about  five 
minutes,  quite  out  of  breath,  '  I've  got  the 
shuttlecock  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  w  hat  I've  seen,' 
cried  he,  panting  for  breath. 

'  What : '  cried  every  body,  eagerly. 
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'  Why  just  at  the  turn  of  the  corner,  ui 
the  end  of  the  lane — '  panting. 

••  Well,'  said  Tarlton,  impatient!} ,  "^  do  go 
on.' 

'  Let  me  just  take  breath  first.' 
*  Pugh  !  never  mind  your  breath.' 
'  Well  then,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  corner., 
at  the  end  of  the  lane,  as  I  was  looking 
about  for  the  shuttlecock,  I  heard  a  great 
rusthng  somewhere  near  me,  and  so  I  Icoked 
where  it  could  come  from  ;  and  I  saw  in  a 
nice  little  garden,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  a  boy,  about  as  big  as  Tarlton,  sitting 
in  a  great  tree,  shaking  the  branches  ;  and  at 
eveiy  shake  down  there  came  such  a  shower 
of  fine  large  rosy  apples,  they  made  ni}' 
mouth  water :  so  I  called  to  the  boy,  to  beg- 
one ;  but  he  said,  he  could  not  give  me  one, 
for  that  they  were  his  grandialher's;  and 
just  at  that  minute,  from  behind  a  gooseber- 
ry  bush,  up  popped  the  uncle — the  grand- 
father poked  his  head  out  of  the  window ; 
so  I  ran  off  as  fast  as  my  legs  v/ould  carry 
me,  though  I  heard  him  bawling  after  me 
all  the  wav.' 

'  And  let  him  bawl,'  cried  Tarlton,  '  he 
shan't  bawl  for  nothing;  I'm  determined 
we'll  have  some  of  his  fine  large  rosy  rppies 
before  I  sleep  to-night.'     At  this  speech  u 
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general  silence  ensued;  every  body  kept 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  Tarlton,  except  Love- 
it,  who  looked  down,  apprehensive  that  he 
should  be  drawn  on  much  fardier  than  he 
intended.  '  Oh,  indeed  !  '  said  he  to  him- 
self, '  as  Hardy  told  me,  I  had  better  not 
have  come  back  ! ' 

Regardless  of  this  confusion,  Tarltmi  con- 
tinued, '  But  before  I  say  any  more,  I  hope 
we  have  no  spies  amongst  us.  I.f  there  is 
any  one  of  you  afraid  to  be  flogged,  let  him 
march  off  this  instant ! '  Loveit  coloured, 
bit  his  lips,  wished  to  go,  but  had  not  cour- 
age to  move  first.  He  waited  to  see  what 
every  body  else  would  do ; — nobody  stirred  ; 
so  Loveit  stood  still. 

'  Well  then,'  cried  Tarlton,  giving  his  hand 
to  the  boy  next  him,  then  to  the  next,  your 
v;ord  and  honour  that  you  won't  betray  me ; 
but  stand  by  me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you.' 
Each  boy  gave  his  hand,  and  his  promise  ; 
repeating  '  stand  by  me,  and  I'll  stand  by 
you.'  Loveit  hung  back  till  the  last ;  and 
had  almost  twisted  off  the  button  of  the  boy's 
coat  who  screened  him,  when  Tarlton  came 
up,  holding  out  his  hand,  '  Come,  Loveit, 
lad,  you're  in  for  it:  stand  by  me,  and  I'll 
stand  bv  vou.' 
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*  Indeed  Tarlton,'  expostulated  he,  with- 
out looking  him  in  the  luce,  '  I  do  v/ish  you'd 
give  up  this  scheme ;  I  dare  say  all  tlie  ap- 
ples are  gone  by  this  time; — I  wish  voii 
would — do,  pray,  give  up  this  scheme.' 

^'  What  scheme,  man  !  you  hav'n't  heard 
it  yet ;  you  may  as  well  know  your  text  be- 
fore you  begin  preaching.'  The  corners  of 
Loveit's  mouth  could  not  refuse  to  smile, 
though  in  his  heart  he  felt  not  the  slightest 
inclinaLion  to  laugh.  '  Why  I  don't  kno^v 
you,  I  declare  I  don't  know  you  to-day,' 
said  Tarlton  ;  '  you  used  to  be  the  best  na- 
tured,  most  agreeable  lad  in  the  world,  and' 
would  do  any  thing  one  asked  you^  but 
you're  quite  altered  of  late,  as  we  were  sav- 
ing just  now,  when  you  skulked  away  with 
Hardy :  come  ;  do  man,  pluck  up  a  little 
spirit,  and  be  one  of  us,  or  you'll  make  us 
all  lic'te  you,'* 

'  Hate  me  ! '  repeated  Loveit,  with  terror; 
*  no,  surely,  you  won't  all  hate  me  ! '  and  he 
mechanically  stretched  out  his  hand  which 
Tarlton  shook  violently,  saying,  '  Ay^  noxv^ 
thafs  right,'* 

^  Ay^  710ZU,  that^s  wrong  1"^  whispered 
Loveit's  conscience ;  but  his  conscience  uas 
of  no  use  to  him,  for  it  was  always  over- 
powered   by   the  voice  of  numbers ;    and 
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though  he  had  the  wish,  he  never  had  the 
power  to  do  right.  *-  Poor  LoveitI  I  knew 
he  would  not  refuse  us,'  cried  his  compani- 
ons ;  and  even  Tarlton,  the. moment  he  shook 
hands  with  him,  despised  him.  it  is  certain 
that  weakness  of  mind  is  despised  both  by 
the  good  and  by  the  bad. 

The  league  being  thus  formed,  Tarlton 
assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  commander,  ex- 
plained his  schemes,  and  laid  the  plan  of  at- 
tack upon  the  poor  old  man's  apple  tree. 
It  was  the  only  one  he  had  in  the  world.  , 
We  shall  not  dwell  upon  their  consultation, 
for  the  amusement  of  contriving  such  expe- 
ditions is  often  the  chief  thing  which  induces 
idle  boys  to  engage  in  them. 

There  was  a  small  window  at  the  end  of 
the  back  staircase,  through  which,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Tarlton,  ac- 
companied by  Loveit  and  another  boy,  crept 
out.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and,  after 
crossing  the  field,  and  chmbing  the  gate,  di- 
rected by  Loveit,  who  now  resolved  to  go 
through  the  affair  with  spirit,  they  proceed- 
ed down  the  lane  with  rash,  yet  fearful  steps. 
/\t  a  distance  Loveit  saAV  the  white-washed 
cottage,  and  the  apple-tree  beside  it:  they 
quickened  their  pace,  und  with  some  dilfi- 
cnhy  scrambled  through  the  hedge  which 
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fenced  the  garden,  though  not  without  being 

scratched  and  torn   by  the  briars.     Every 

thinj^  was  silent.     Yet  now  and  then  at  every 

ruslHng  of  the  leav-s  they  started,  and  their 

hearts  beat  violently.     Once  as  Lovtit  was 

climbing  the  apple-tree,  he  thought  he  heard 

a  door  in  the  cottage  open,  and  earnestly 

beggj;d  his  companions  to  desist  and  return 

home?    This  however  he  could  by  no  means 

.^lijuade  them  to  do,  until  they  had  filled 

eir  pockets  with  apples  ;  then,  to  his  great 

•y,  they  returned,  crept  in  at  the  staircase 

indow,  and  each  retired,  as  softly  as  poe- 

sible,  to  his  own  apartment. 

Loveit  slept  in  the  room  with  Hardy, 
whom  he  had  left  fast  asleep,  and  v.hom  he 
now  was  extremely  afraid  of  Avakening.  All 
the  apples  were  emptied  out  of  Loveit's 
pockets,  and  lodged  with  Tarlton  till  the 
morning,  for  fear  the  smell  should  betray 
the  secret  to  Hardy.  The  room  door  was 
apt  to  creak,  but  it  was  opened  v.idi  such 
precaution,  that  no  noise  could  be  heard, 
and  Loveit  found  his  friend  as  fast  asleep  as 
when  he  left  him. 

*•  Ah,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  how  quietly  he 
sleeps  !  I  wish  I  had  been  sleeping  too.' 
The    reproaches    of    Loveit's    conscience, 

however,  served  no  other  purpose  but  to 
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torment  him ;  he  had  not  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  to  be  good.  The  very  next  night, 
in  spite  of  all  his  fears,  and  all  his  penitence, 
and  all  his  resolutions,  by  a  little  fresh  ridi- 
cule and  persuasion  he  was  induced  to  ac- 
company the  same  party  on  a  similar  expe- 
dition. We  must  observe,  that  the  necessi- 
ty for  continuing  their  depredations  became 
stronger  the  third  day ;  for  though  at  first 
only  a  small  party  had  been  in  the  secret^  by 
degrees  it  was  divulged  to  the  whole  school: 
and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  secrcsy  by 
sharing  the  booty. 

Every  one  was  astonished  that  Hardy, 
with  all  his  quickness  and  penetration,  had 
not  yet  discovered  their  proceedings;  but 
Loveit  could  not  help  suspecting,  that  he 
was  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  he  appeared  to 
be.  Loveit  had  strictly  kept  his  promise  of 
secresv,  but  he  was  bv  no  means  an  artful 
boy ;  and  in  talking  to  his  friend,  conscious 
that  he  had  something  to  conceal,  he  was 
perpetually  on  the  point  of  betraying  him- 
self; then  recollecting  his  engagement,  he 
blushed,  stammered,  bungled ;  and  upon 
Hardy's  asking  what  he  meant,  would  an- 
swer with  a  silly  guilty  countenance,  that  he 
did  not  know ;  or  abruptly  break  oft,  saying, 
^  Oh  nothing  !  nothing  at  all ! ' 
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It  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  Tarlton  to 
permit  him  to  consult  his  friend ;  a  glocm 
overspread  Tarhon's  brow  v/hen  he  began  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  and  ht  always  returned 
a  peremptory  refusal,  accompanied  with  some 
such  taunting  expression  as  this — '  I  wish  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  sneaking  fal- 
low. He'il  betray  us  all,  I  see,  before  wc 
have  done  with  him.'  '  Well,'  said  Loveit 
to  himself,  '  so  I  am  abused  after  all,  ard 
called  a  sneaking  fellow  for  my  pajns ;  that's 
rather  hard  to  be  sure,  when  I'v  e  got  so  lit- 
tle by  the  job.' 

In  truth  he  had  not  got  much,  for  in  the 
division  of  the  booty  only  one  apple,  and  ii 
half  of  another  which  was  on'y  half  ripe, 
happened  to  fall  to  his  share ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  when  thr^y  had  all  eaten  their  apples, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  everv  h.h' 
declare  they  were  very  sorry  they  had  tor- 
go:ien  to  offer  some  of  theirs  to  *■  poor 
Loveit  J ' 

In  the  mean  time  the  visits  to  the  apple, 
tree  had  been  now  too  frequently  repeated 
to  remain  concealed  from  the  old  man,  who 
lived  in  the  cottage.  He  used  to  examine 
hJ3  only  tree  very  frequently,  and  missin;;^- 
numbers  of  rosv  apples  which  he  had  'VJitch- 
edripcuiug,  he,  though  not  much  prone  to 
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suspicion,  began  to  think  that  there  was 
something  goijig  wrong ;  especially  as  a  gap 
was  made  in  his  hedge,  and  there  were  se- 
veral small  footsteps  in  his  flower  beds. 

The  good  old  mi;n  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  give  pain  to  any  living  creature,  much  less 
to  children,  of  whom  he  was  particularly 
fond.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  avaricious, 
for  though  he  was  not  rich,  he  had  enough 
to  live  upon,  because  he  had  been  very  in- 
dustrious in  his  youth ;  and  he  was  always 
very  ready  to  part  with  the  little  he  had; 
nor  was  he  a  cross  old  m^m.  If  any  thing 
would  have  made  him  angry,  it  would  have 
been  the  seeing  his  favourite  tree  robbed,  as 
he  had  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of 
giving  his  red  apples  to  his  grand-children 
on  his  birth-day.  However  he  looked  up  at 
the  tree  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger,  and 
leaning  upon  his  staff,  he  began  to  consider 
what  he  had  best  do. 

'  If  I  complain  to  their  master,'  said  he  to 
himself,  '  they  will  certainly  be  flogged,  and 
that  I  should  be  sorry  for;  yet  they  must 
not  be  let  to  go  on  stealing,  that  would  be 
worse  still,  for  that  would  surely  bring  them 
to  the  gallows  in  the  end.  Let  me  see — oh, 
ay,  that  will  do ;  I  will  borrow  farmer  Kent's 
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dog  Barker,  he'll  keep  them  cff,  I'll  answer 
for  it.' 

Farmer  Kent  lent  his  dog  Barker,  cauti- 
oning his  neighbour  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
sure  to  chain  him  well,  for  he  was  the  fierc- 
est mastiff  in  England.  The  old  man,  with 
farmer  Kent's  assistance,  chained  him  fast 
to  the  trunk  of  the  appie-tree. 

Night  came  ;  and  Tarlton,  Loveit,  and 
his  companions  returned  at  the  usual  hour. 
Grown  bolder  now  by  frequent  success,  they 
came  on  talking  and  laughing.  But  the  mo- 
ment they  had  set  their  foot  in  the  garden, 
the  dog  started  up ;  and  shaking  his  chain  as 
he  sprang  forward,  barked  with  unremitting 
fury.  They  stood  still  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot. 
There  was  just  moonlight  enough  to  see  the 
dog.  '  Let  us  try  the  other  side  of  the  tree,' 
said  Tarlton.  But  to  which  ever  side  they 
turned,  the  dog  flew  round  in  an  instant, 
barking  v/ith  increased  fury. 

'  He'll  break  his  chain  and  tear  us  to  pie- 
ces,' cried  'I'arlton;  and  struck  with  ttrror, 
he  immediately  threw  down  the  basket  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and  betook  himself 
to  flight  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 

'  Help  me !  oh,  pray,  help  me  !  I  can't 
j^et  through  the  hedge,'  cri^d  Loveit  in  a 
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lamentable  tone,  whilst  the  dog  growled  hi- 
deously, and  sprang  forward  to  the  extre- 
mity of  his  chain. — '  I  can't  get  out !  Oh, 
for  God's  sake,  stay  for  me  one  minute  dear 
Tarlton ! ' 

He  called  in  vain,  he  was  left  to  struggle 
through  his  difficulties  by  himself ;  and  of 
all  his  dear  friends,  not  one  turned  back  to 
help  liim.  At  last,  torn  and  terrified,  he  got 
through  the  hedge,  and  ran  home,  despising 
his  companions  for  their  selfishness.  Nor 
could  he  help  observing,  that  Tarlton,  with 
all  his  vaunted  prowess,  was  the  first  to  run 
away  from  the  appearance  of  danger.  The 
next  morning  he  could  not  help  reproaching 
the  party  with  their  conduct. 

'  Why  could  not  you,  any  of  you,  stay  one 
minute  to  help  me  : '  said  he. 

'  We  did  not  hear  you  call,'  answered  one. 

'  I  was  so  frightened,'  said  another,  '  I 
would  not  have  turned  back  for  the  whole 
world.' 

'  And  you,  Tarlton  ?' 

'  I ! '  said  Tarlton  ;  '  had  not  I  enough  to 
do  to  take  care  of  myself,  you  blockhead  ? 
Every  one  for  himself  in  this  world  ! ' 

'  So  I  see,'  said  Toveit,  gravely. 

*  Well,  man !  is  there  any  thing  strange . 
in  that?' 
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'  Strange  !  why  yes,  I  thciight  you  all 
loved  me  ? ' 

^  Lord,  love  you,  lad  !  so  we  do  ;  but  we 
love  ourselves  better.' 

'^  Hardy  would  not  have  ser\^ed  me  so, 
however,'  said  Loveit,  turning  avray  in  dis- 
gust. 

Tarlton  was  alarmed.  '  Pugh  ! '  said  he, 
^  Vv  hat  nonsense  have  you  taken  into  your 
brain  ?  Think  no  more  about  it.  We  are 
all  very  sorry,  and  beg  your  pardon  ;  come, 
shake  hands,  forgive  and  forget.' 

Loveit  gave  his  hand,  but  gave  it  rather 
coldly.  '  I  forgive  it  v  ith  all  my  heart,'  said 
he,  '  but  I  cannot  forget  it  so  soon  ! ' 

*  AV'hy  then  you  are  not  such  a  good  hu- 
moured fellow  as  we  thought  you  were. 
Surely  you  cannot  bear  malice,  Loveit?' 

Loveit  smiled,  and  allowed  that  he  cer- 
tainlv  could  not  bear  malice. 

••  W«-'ll  then,  come  ;  you  know  at  the  bot- 
tom we  all  love  you,  and  would  do  any  thing 
in  the  v/orld  for  you.'  Poor  Loveit,  flatter- 
ed in  his  foible,  began  to  believe  that  the-, 
did  love  him  at  the  bottom,  as  they  said, 
and  even  with  his  eyes  open  consented  again 
to  be  duped. 

'  How  strange  it  is,'  thought  he,  '  that  I 
•should  set  such  value  upon  the  love  of  thos^ 
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I  despise  !  When  I'm  once  out  of  this  scrape, 
I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  I'm  de- 
termined.' 

Compared  with  his  friend  Hardy,  his  new 
associates  did  indeed  appear  contemptible  : 
for  all  this  time  Hardy  had  treated  him  with 
uniform  kindness,  avoided  to  pry  into  his 
secrets,  yet  seemed  ready  to  receive  his  con- 
fidence, if  it  had  been  offered. 

After  school  in  the  evening,  as  he  was 
standing  silently  beside  Hardy,  who  was  rul- 
ing a  sheet  of  paper  for  him,  Tarlton,  in  his 
brutal  manner  came  up,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  cried,  '  Come  along  with  me 
Loveit,  I've  something  to  say  to  you.' 

*  I  can't  come  now,'  said  Loveit,  drawing 
away  his  arm. 

'  Ah,  do  come  now,'  said  Tarlton  in  a 
voice  of  persuasion. 

'  Well,  I'll  come  presently.' 

'  Nay,  but  do,  pray ;  there's  a  good  fellow, 
come  now,  because  I've  something  to  say  to 
you.' 

'  What  is  it  you've  got  to  say  to  me  ?  I 
wish  you'd  let  me  alone,  said  Loveit ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
away. 

Tarlton  took  particular  pains  to  humour 
him  and  bring  him  into  temper  again  ;  and 
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e^*en  though  he  was  not  very  apt  to  part 
with  his  play-things,  went  so  i\\r  as  to  say, 
'  Loveit,  the  other  clay  you  v;  anted  a  top  ; 
I'll  give  you  mine,  if  you  desire  it.' 

Loveit  thanked  him,  and  \\v>s  overjoyed 
at  the  thoughts  of  possessing  this  top. 

'  But  what  did  you  want  to  say  to  me  just 
now  ? ' 

'  Aye,  we'll  talk  of  that  presently — not 
yet — when  we  get  out  of  hearing.' 

'  Nobody  is  near  us,'  said  Loveit. 

'  Come  a  little  farther,  however,'  said 
Tarlton,  looking  round  suspiciously, 

*  Well  nov-v,  well  :' 

'  You  kno'.v  the  dog  that  frightened  us  so 
last  night  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  It  will  never  frighten  us  again.' 

'  Won't  it  ?  How  so  ? ' 

'  Look  here,'  said  Tar'ton,  drav/ing  from 
his  pocket  something  wrapped  in  a  blue 
handkerchief. 

'  What's  that?  '  Tarlton  opencfl  it.  '  Raw 
meat!'  exclaimed  Loveit;  '  How  came  you 
by  it  ? ' 

*  Torn,  the  servant  boy  Tom  got  it  for 
me,  anel  I'm  to  give  him  six-pence.' 

"  And  is  it  for  the  dog  ? ' 
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'  Yes  ;  I  vowed  I'd  be  revenged  on  him, 
and  after  all  this  he'll  never  bark  again.' 

'  Never  bark  again  !  What  do  voii  mean  ? 
Is  it  poison  r '  exclaimed  Lovcit,  starting- 
back  with  horror. 

'  Only  poison  for  a  dog^  said  Tarlton, 
confused  ;  '  you  could  not  look  more  shock- 
ing if  it  was  poison  for  a  Christian.' 

Lo\eit  stood  for  nearly  a  minute  in  pro- 
found silence.  '  Tarlton,'  said  he,  at  last, 
iii  a  changed  tone  and  altered  manner,  *  I 
did  not  knov/  vou  :  I  wlii  have  no  more  to 
do  with  you.' 

'  Nay,  but  sta}'^  said  Tarlton,  catching 
liold  of  his  arm,  '  stav  ;  I  was   only  joking.' 

'  Let  go  my  arm,  you  were  in  earnest.' 

'f/B^t  then  that  was  before  I  knew  there 
was  any  harm.  ..  If  you  thing  there's  any 
harm — ' 

'  If  I '  said  Loveit. 

'  Why  you  know,  I  might  not  know  ;  for 
Tom  told  me  it's  a  thing  that's  often  done  ; 
ask  Tom.' 

'  I'll  ask  nobody  !  Surely  we  know  better 
what's  right  and  wrong  than  Tom  does.' 

'  But  only  just  ask  him,  to  hear  what  he'll 
say. ' 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  what  he'll  say,'  cri- 
ed Loveit,  vehemently.     '  The  dog  will  die 
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in  agonies — in  homd  agonies  !  There  was  a 
dog  poisoned  at  my  father's,  I  saw  him  in 
the  vard.  Poor  creature !  he  lay,  and  howl- 
ed, and  writhed  hinaself — ' 

*  Poor  creature  !  Well,  there's  no  harm 
done  now,'  cried  Tarlton,  in  an  hypocritical 
tone.  But  though  he  thought  fit  to  dissem- 
ble w^ith  Loveit,  he  was  thoroughly  deter- 
mined in  his  purpose. 

Poor  Loveit,  in  haste  to  get  away,  re- 
turned to  his  friend  Hardy ;  but  his  mind 
was  in  such  agitation,  that  he  neither  talked 
nor  moved  like  himself;  and  two  or  three 
times  his  heart  was  so  fwll  that  he  was  rea- 
dy to  burst  into  tears. 

'  How  good-natured  you  are  to  me,'  said 
he  to  Hardy,  as  he  was  tr)'iDg  vainlv  to  en- 
tertain him  ;  '  but  if  you  knew — '  Here  he 
stopped  short,  for  the  bell  for  evening  praver 
rang,  and  they  all  took  their  places,  and 
knelt  down.  After  prayers,  as  the\'  were 
going  to  bed,  Loveit  stopped  T  rlton — 
'  Well  I"^  asked  he,  in  an  inquiring  manner, 
^xing  his  eyes  upon  him; — •"  JVel/.'^  replied 
Tarlton  in  an  audacious  tone,  as  if  he  meant 
to  set  his  inquiring  eye  at  defiance. 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  to-night  ?' 

*•  To  go  sleep,  as  you  do,  I  suppose,'  re- 
plied Tarlton,  turning  away  abruptly  and 
Nvhislling  as  he  walked  oft". 
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*  Oh,  he  has  certainly  changed  his  mind!' 
said  Loveit  to  himself,  '  else  he  could  not 
V.  histle.'  About  ten  minutes  after  this,  as 
he  and  Hardy  v/ere  undressing.  Hardy  sud- 
denly recollected  that  he  had  left  his  new 
kite  out  upon  the  grass.  '  Oh,'  said  he,  *  it 
will  be  quite  spoiled  before  morning !' 

'  Call  Tom,'  said  Loveit,  *  and  bid  him 
bring  ir  in  for  you  m  u  minute.'  They  both 
went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  call  Tom ;  no 
one  answered.  They  called  again  louder, 
*  is  Tom  below  ? ' 

'  I'm  here,'  answered  he  at  last,  coming 
out  of  Tarlton's  room  with  a  look  of  mixed 
embarrassment  and  effrontery.  And  as  he 
was  receiving  Hardj^'s  commission,  Loveit 
saw  the  corner  of  the  blue  handkerchief 
hanging  out  of  his  pocket.  'Ihis  excited 
fresh  suspicions  in  Loveit's  mind ;  but,  with- 
out saying  one  word,  he  immediately  stati- 
oned himself  at  the  window  in  his  room, 
which  looked  out  towards  the  lane ;  and  as 
the  moon  was  risen,  he  could  see  if  any  one 
passed  that  way. 

'  What  are  you  doing  there  ? '  said  Hardy, 
after  he  had  been  watching  some  time  \  ••  why 
don't  you  come  to  bed  r' ' 

Loveit  returned  no  answer,  but  continued 
standing  at  the  window.     Nor  did  he  watch 
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long  in  vain;  presently  he  saw  Tom  gliding 
slowly  along  a  by-path,  and  get  over  the  gate 
into  the  lane. 

'  He's  gone  to  do  it!'  exclaimed  Loveit 
aloud,  with  an  emotion  which  he  could  not 
command. 

'  Who's  gone  ?  to  do  what  ? '  cried  Hardy, 
starting  up. 

'  How  cruel!  how  wicked!'  continued 
I.oveit. 

'  What's  cruel  ?  what's  wicked  ?  speak 
out  at  once  ! '  returned  Hardy,  in  that  com- 
manding tone,  which,  in  moments  of  danger, 
strong  minds  feel  themselves  entitled  to  as- 
sume towards  weak  ones.  Loveit  instantly, 
though  in  an  incoherent  manner,  explained 
the  affair  to  him.  Scarcely  had  the  words 
passed  his  lips,  when  Hardy  sprang  up,  and 
began  dressing  himself  without  saying  one 
syllable. 

'  For  God's  sake,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ? '  said  Loveit  in  great  anxiety.  '  They'll 
never  forgive  me  !  don't  betray  me  !  they'll 
never  forgive  me  !  pray  speak  to  me  I  only 
say  you  won't  betray  us  ! ' 

'  I  will  not  betray  you,  trust  to  me,'  said 
Hardy  ;  and  he  left  the  room,  and  Loveit 
stood  in  amazement :  whilst,  in  the  mean 
time,  Hardy,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  Tom 
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before  the  fate  of  the  poor  dog  was  decided, 
ran  with  all  possible  speed  across  the  mea- 
dow, and  then  down  the  lant;.  He  came  up 
whh  Tom  just  as  he  was  cHmbing  the  bank 
iiito  the  old  man's  garden.  Hardy,  too  much 
out  of  breath  to  speak,  seized  hold  of  him, 
dragged  him  down,  detaining  him  with  a  firm 
grasp  whilst  he  panted  for  utterance- — 

'  What,  master  Hardy,  is  it  you  ?  what's 
the  matter  ?  what  do  vou  want  ? ' 

'  I  want  the  poisoned  meat  that  you  have 
in  your  pocket.' 

'  Who  told  you  that  I  had  any  such  thing  ? ' 
Gaid  '1  om,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  guilty 
pocket. 

'  Give  it  me  quietly,  and.  I'll  let  you  off.' 

'  Sir,  upon  my  word  I  hav'n't !  I  didn't ! 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Tom 
trembhng,  though  he  wsis  by  far  the  strong- 
est of  the  two ;  *•  indeed  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean.' 

*  You  do,'  said  Hardy,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, and  a  violent  struggle  immediately  com- 
menced. The  dog,  now  alarmed  by  the 
voices,  began  to  bark  outrageously.  'Ibm 
\vi\s  terrified  lest  the  old  man  should  come 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  his  strength 
forsook  him,  and  flinging  the  handkerchief 
kcd  meat  over  the  hedge,  he  ran  away  'with 
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a'U  his  s'^eed.  The  handkerchief  fell  v/itbin 
the  reach  of  the  dog,  who  instantly  snapped 
at  it ;  kickilv  it  did  not  come  untied.  Har- 
dy saw  a  pitchfork  on  a  dunghill  close  beside 
him,  and  seizir.qj  upon  it,  stuck  it  into  the 
handkerchief.  The  dog  pulled,  tore,  grov/l- 
ed,  grappled,  yelled ;  it  was  impossible  to> 
get  the  handkerchief  from  between  his  teeth  ; 
but  the  knot  was  loosed,  the  meat  unperceiv- 
ed  bv  the  dog  dropped  out,  and  while  hi: 
dragged  off  the  handkerchief  in  triumph. 
Hardy  with  inexpressible  joy  plunged  the 
pitchfork  into  the  poisoned  meat,  and  bore  it 
away. 

Never  did  hero  retire  with  more  satisfac- 
tion from  a  field  of  battle  Full  of  the  plea- 
sure of  successful  benevolence,  Kardy  trip- 
ped joyfully  home,  ?nd  vaulted  over  the 
window-sill,  when  the  first  object  he  beheld 
was  Mr.  Power,  the  usher,  standlivg  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

•  Come  up,  whoever  you  are,'  said  IVIr- 
William  Power,  in  a  stern  voice  ;  '  I  thought 
I  should  find  you  out  at  last.  Come  up, 
whoever  vou  are  !'  Hardv  obeved  Tvithom 
reply-  '  Hardv  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Power,, 
starting  back  with  astonishment  ;  '  is  it  yo 
Mr.  Hardy  ?'  repeated  he,  holding  the  hgb-t 
^o  his  face.     *  Why,  sir,'  said  he  in  u  sneer  - 
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ing  tone,  *  Pm  sure  if  Mr.  True  man  was 
«  here,  he  wouldn't  believe  hi«  own  eyes ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  saw  through  you  long  since; 
I  never  liked  saints  for  my  share.  Will  you 
please  to  do  me  the  favour,  sir,  if  it  is  not 
too  much  trouble,  to  empty  your  pockets  ? ' 
Hardy  obeyed  in  silence. 

'  Hey  day !  meat !  raw  meat !  what  next  ? ' 

'  That's  all,'  said  Hardy,  emptying  his 
pockets  inside  out. 

'  This  is  a//,'  said  INIr.  Power,  taking  up 
the  meat. 

'  Pray  sir,'  said  Hardy,  eagerly,  '  let  that 
meat  be  burned,  it  is  poisoned.' 

'  Poisoned ! '  cried  Mr.  William  Power, 
letting  it  drop  out  of  his  fingers  ;  '  you 
wretch ! '  looking  at  him  with  a  menacing 
air, '  what  is  all  this  ?  speak!'  Hardy  was  si- 
lent. '  Why  don't  you  speak  ? '  cried  he, 
sh  iking  him  by  the  shouhier  impatiently. 
Still  Hardy  was  silent.  '  Down  upon  \  our 
knees  this  minute,  and  confess  all,  tell  me 
Vr'here  you've  been,  what  you've  been  doing, 
and  Vrho  are  your  accomplices,  for  I  know 
there  is  a  gang  of  you :  so,'  added  he,  press- 
ing heavily  upon  Hardy's  shoulder,  '  down 
upon  your  knees  this  minute,  and  confess 
the  whole,  that's  your  only  way  now  to  get 
off  yourself.     If  you  hope  for  my  pardon,  I 
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can  tell  you  it's  not  to  be  had  without  asking 
for.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Hardy  in  a  firm,  but  respectful 
voice,  '  I  have  no  pardon  to  ask,  I  have  no- 
thing to  confess,  I  am  innocent ;  but  if  I 
were  not,  I  would  never  try  to  get  cff  my- 
self by  betraying  my  companions.' 

*  Very  well,  sir !  very  well !  very  fine  ! 
stick  to  it,  stick  to  it,  I  advise  you — and  we 
shall  see.  And  how  will  you  look  to  mor- 
row, Mr.  Innocent,  when  my  uncle  the  Doc- 
tor comes  home  ? ' 

'  As  I  do  now  sir,'  said  Hardy,  unmoved- 
His  composure  threw  Mr.  Power  into  a  rage 
too  great  for  utterance.  '  Sir,'  continued 
Hardy,  '  ever  since  I  have  been  at  school,  T. 
never  told  a  lie,  and  therefore,  sir,  I  hone 
you  will  believe  me  now.  Upon  my  v/ord 
and  honor,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  wrong.' 

'  Nothing  wrong  ?  Better  and  better ! 
what,  when  I  catched  you  going  out  at 
night  ? ' 

'  That  to  be  sure  was  wrong,'  said  Hardy, 
recollecting  himself;  but  except  that — ' 

'  Except  that,  sir !  I  will  except  nothing. 
Come  along  with  me,  young  gentleman,  your 
time  for  pardon  is  past.'  Saying  these  words, 
he  pulled  Hardy  along  a  narrow  passage  to 
a  sn^all  closet,  set  apart  for  desperate  of< 
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fenders,  and  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Black  Hole,  '  There  sir,  take  up  your 
lodging  there  for  to-night,'  said  he,  pushing 
him  in  ;  '•  to-morrow  I'll  know  more,  or  I'll 
know  why,'  added  he,  double  locking  the 
door,  with  a  tremendous  noise,  upon  his  pri- 
soner, and  locking  also  the  door  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  so  that  no  one  could  have 
access  to  him, 

'  So  now  I  think  I  have  you  safe  ! '  said 
Mr.  William  Power  to  himself,  stalking  off 
with  steps  which  made  the  whole  gallery  re- 
sound, and  which  made  many  a  guilty  heart 
tremble.  The  conversation  which  had  pas- 
sed between  Hardy  and  Mr,  Power  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  had  been  anxiously  listen- 
ed to,  but  only  a  word  or  two  here  and  there 
had  been  distinctly  overheard.  The  locking 
of  the  black  hole  door  was  a  terrible  sound 
— some  knew  not  what  it  portended,  and 
others  knew  too  well ;  all  assembled  in  the  . 
morning  with  faces  of  anxiety.  Tarl ton's 
and  Loveit's  were  the  most  agitated.  Tarl- 
ton  for  himself ;  Loveit  for  his  friend,  for 
himself,  for  tvery  body.  Every  one  of  the 
party,  and  Tarlton  at  their  head,  surrounded 
him  with  reproaches  and  considered  him  as 
the  author  of  the  evils  which  hung  over 
them.  *  How  could  you  do  so  i*  and  why  did 
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you  say  any  thing  to  Hardy  about  it  ?  when 
you  had  promised  too !  Oh  what  shall  we 
all  do !  what  a  scrape  you  have  brought  us 
into  !  Loveit,  it's  all  your  fault  ! '  '  All  my 
fault ! '  repeated  poor  Loveit,  with  a  sigh  ; 
'  well  that  is  hard.' 

'  Goodness !  there's  the  bell,'  exclaimed  a 
number  of  voices  at  once.  *  Now  for  it ! ' 
They  all  stood  in  a  half  circle  for  morning 
prayers ;  they  listened ;  '  Here  he  is  coming  ! 
No — Yes — Here  he  is  ! '  And  Mr.  WiUiam 
Pov/er,  with  a  jloomy  brow,  appeared,  and 
walked  up  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
room.  They  knelt  down  to  prayers,  and 
the  moment  they  rose,  Mr.  William  Pow- 
er, laying  his  hand  upon  the  table,  cried, 
'  Stand  still,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.'  Eve- 
ry body  stood  stock  still  ;  he  walked  out 
of  the  circle  ;  they  guessed  that  he  was 
gone  for  Hardy,  and  the  whole  room  was 
in  commotion.  Each  with  eagerness  ask- 
ed each  what  none  could  answer,  '  Has  he 
told?'-^'  What  has  he  told  ?'— '  Who  has 
he  told  of  r' — '  I  hope  he  has  not  told  of 
me  r '  cried  they. 

'  ril  answer  for  it  he  has  told  of  all  of  us,' 
said  Tarlton. 

'  And  ni  answer  for  it  he  has  told  of  none 
of  us,'  answered  Loveit,  with  a  sigh. 
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'  You  don't  think  he's  such  a  fool,  when 
he  can  get  himself  off,'  said  Tarlton. 

At  this  instant  the  prisoner  was  led  in, 
and  as  he  passed  through  the  circle,  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him  ;  his  eye  turned  up- 
on no  one,  not  even  upon  Loveit,  who  pul- 
led him  by  the  coat  as  he  passed.  Every  one 
felt  almost  afraid  to  breathe. 

'  Well  sir,'  said  Mr.  Power,  sitting  down 
in  Mr.  Trueman's  elbow  chair,  and  placing 
the  prisoner  opposite  to  him  ; '  well  sir,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me  this  morning  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  sir,'  answered  Hard}^,  in  a  de- 
cided yet  modest  manner  ;  '  nothing  but 
what  I  said  last  night.' 

'  Nothing  more  r' ' 

'  Nothing  more,  sir.' 

'  But  I  have  ;Bomething  more  to  say  to 
you  sir,  then ;  and  a  great  deal  more,  I 
promise  you,  before  I  have  done  with  you  ; 
and  then  seizing  him  in  a  fury,  he  was  just 
going  to  give  him  a  severe  flogging,  when 
the  school-room  door  opened,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  appeared,  followed  by  an  old  man  whom 
Loveit  immediately  knew.  He  leaned  upon 
his  stick  as  he  walked,  and  in  his  other  hand 
carried  a  basket  of  apples.  When  they  came 
within  the  circle,  Mr.  Tnieman  stopped 
short.   '  Hardy  ! '  exclaimed  iiCj  with  a  voice 
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of  unfeigned  surprise,  whilst  Mr.  Wiliiam 
Power  stood  with  his  hand  suspended. 

'  Aye,  Hardy,  sir,'  repeated  he.  '  I  told 
him  you'd  not  believe  your  own  eyes.'  Mr. 
Trueman  advanced  with  a  slow  step.  ^  Now 
sir,  give  me  leave,'  said  the  usher,  eagerly 
drawing  him  aside  and  whispering. 

'  So,  sir,'  said  jMr.  T.  when  the  whisper 
was  done,  addressing  him  sell  to  Hardy  with 
a  voice  and  manner,  which,  had  he  been 
guilty,  must  have  pierced  him  to  the  heart, 
"  I  find  I  have  been  deceived  in  you.  It  is 
but  three  hours  ago  thai  I  told  your  uncle  I 
never  had  a  boy  in  my  school  in  v  .vmi  I 
placed  so  much  confidence  ;  but,  after  all  this 
show  or  honor  and  integrity,  the  moment 
my  back  is  turned,  vou  are  the  first  to  set 
an  example  of  disobedience  to  my  orders. 
Why  do  I  talk  of  disobeying  my  ajmrnands, 
you  are  a  thief ! '  jjjgk 

'  I,  sir  !'  exclaimed  Hardy,  no  longer  able 
to  repress  his  feelings. 

'  You,  sir !  you  and  some  others,'  said 
IVIr.  Trueman,  looking  ruund  the  room 
with  a  penetrating  glance — '  you  and  some 
others — * 

'  A}'^,  sir,'  interrupted  Mr.  Will-aTn 
Power, '  get  that  out  of  him  if  you  can — ask 
him.' 
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'  I  will  ask  him  noihing;  I  shall  neither 
put  his  triuh  or  his  honor  to  the  trial  ;  truth 
and  honor  are  not  to  be  expected  amongst 
thieves.' 

'  I  am  not  a  thief  I  I  have  never  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  thieves,'  cried  Hardy,  in- 
dignantly. 

<  Have  not  you  robbed  this  old  man  ? 
don't  you  know  the  taste  of  these  apples?' 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  taking  one  out  of  the 
basket. 

*  No  sir,  I  do  not ;  I  never  touched  one 
of  that  old  man's  apples.' 

'  Never  touched  one  of  them  !  I  suppose 
this  is  some  vile  equivocation  ;  you  have 
done  worse,  you  have  had  the  barbarity,  the 
baseness,  to  attempt  to  poison  his  dog ;  the 
poisoned  meat  was  found  in  your  pocket  last 
night,' 

'  The  poisoned  meat  was  found  in  my 
pocket,  sir,  but  I  never  attempted  to  poison 
the  dog,  I  saved  his  life.' 

*  Lord  bless  him,'  said  the  old  man. 

'  Nonsense  !  cunning  ! '  said  Mr.  Power. 
*  I  hope  you  won't  let  him  imposcA'pon  you 


so  sir.' 


'  No,  he  cannot  impose  upon  me,  I  ha^■e  a 
rrroof  he  is  little  prepared  for^'  said  Mr- 
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^i'raeman,  producing  the  blue  handkerchief  in 
-which  the  meat  had  been  wrapped. 

Tarlton  turned  pale  ;  Hardy's  counte- 
nance never  changed. 

*•  Don't  you  know  this  handkerchief,  sir  ? ' 

'  I  do  sir ! ' 

*  Is  it  not  your's  ?' 

'-  No  sir.' 

'  Don^t  you  know  whose  it  is  ? '  cried  Mr. 
Power.     Hardy  was  silent. 

'  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I 
am  not  fond  of  punishing  you  ;  but  when  I 
do  it,  you  know  it  is  alwa^^s  in  earnest.  I 
will  begin  with 'the  eldest  of  you  ;  I  will  be- 
gin with  Hardy,  and  flog  you  with  my  own 
hands  till  this  handkerchief  is  owned.'  *  I'm 
sure  it's  not  mine  ; '  and  ^  Pm  sure  it's  none 
of  mine  ; '  burst  from  every  mouth,  whikt 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay ;  for  none 
but  Hardy,  Loveit,  and  Tarlton  knew  the 
secret.  *•  My  cane  ! '  said  Mr.  Trueman, 
and  Power  handed  him  the  cane.  Loveit 
groaned  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart — 
Tarlton  leaned  back  against  the  wall  with  a 
black  countenance — Hardy  looked  with  a 
steady  eye  at  the  cane. 

'  But  first,'  said  Mr.  Trueman,  laving  down 
-the  cane,  ^  let  us  see;  perhaps  we  may  find 
out  the  owner  of  this  handkerchief  another 
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way,'  examining  the  corners;  it  was  torn 
almost  to  pieces,  but  luckily  the  corner  that 
was  marked  remained. 

'J.  T. ! '  cried  Mr.  Tifueman.  Every 
eye  turned  upon  the  guilty  T^rlton,  who, 
now,  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb,  sank  down  upon  his  knees,  and  in  a 
whining  voice  begged  for  mercy.  '  Upon 
my  word  and  honour,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  all ; 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  stealing  the 
apples  if  Loveit  had  not  first  told  me  of 
them ;  and  it  was  Tom  who  first  put  the 
poisoiling  the  dog  into  my  head :  it  was  he 
that  carried  the  meat ;  wasnU  it  P '  said  he, 
appealing  to  Hardy,  whose  word  he  knew 
must  be  believed — *-  Oh  dear  sir ! '  continued 
he,  as  Mr,  Truem^an  began  to  move  towards 
him, '  do  let  me  off — do  pray  let  me  off  this 
time  !  I'm  not  the  only  one  indeed  sir  !  I 
hope" you  won't  make  me  an  example  for  the 
rest.  It's  very  hard  I'm  to  to  be  flogged ' 
more  than  they  ! ' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  flog  you.' 

'Thank  you  sir,'  said  Tarlton,  getting 
up  and  v/iping  his  eyes. 

'  You  need  not  thank  me,'  said  IMr.  True- 
man.  '  Take  your  handkerchief — go  out 
of  this  room- — out  of  this  house — ^let  me  ne- 
ver see  you  more.' 
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'  If  I  had  any  hopes  of  him,'  said  T\Ir, 
Triu  man,  as  he  shut  the  door  after  him ; 
''  if  I  had  any  hopes  of  him,  I  would  have 
punished  him:  but  I  have  none.  Punisli- 
ment  is  meant  only  to  make  people  better  ; 
and  those  who  have  any  hopes  of  themselves 
%\'ill  know  how  to  submit  to  it.' 

At  these  words,  Loveit  first,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  rest  of  the  guilty  party,  step- 
ped out  of  the  ranks,  confessed  their  fault, 
and  declared  themselves  ready  to  bear  any 
punishment  their  master  thought  proper. 
*  Oh.^  they  have  l>een  punished  enough,'  said 
the  old  man  ;  '  forgive  them,  sir.' 

Hardy  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  speck. 

*  Not  because  you  ask  it,'  said  INIr.  True- 
man,  '  though  I  should  be  glad  to  oblige  )  ou, 
it  woiddn't  be  just ;  but  there  (pointing  to 
Hardy,)  there  is  one  who  ha3  mierited  a  re- 
ward ;  the  highest  I  can  give  him  is  the  par- 
ion  of  his  companions.' 

Hardy  ^bowed,  and  his  face  glowed  with 
pleasure,  w^hilst  every  body  present  sympa- 
thised in  his  feelings.  '  I  am  r^ure,^  thought 
Loveit,  '  this  is  a  lesson  I  shall  never  forget.' 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  old  man  with  ii 
faultering  voice,  *  it  wasn't  for  the  sake  oi 
my  apples  that  I  spolie ;  and  you  sir,'  said 
he  to  Hardv,  '  I  thank  vou  for  saving  m\' 

.*  I    "' 
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dog.  If  you  please,  I'll  plant  on  that  mount, 
opposite  the  window,  a  young  apple  tree, 
from  my  old  one ;  I  will  water  it,  and  take 
care  of  it  w4th  my  own  hands  for  your  sake, 
as  long  as  I  am  able.  And  may  God  bless 
you  !  (laying  his  trembling  hand  on  Hardy's 
head)  may  God  bless  you — I'm  sure  God 
zviJl  bless  all  such  boys  as  you  are.' 
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MR.  SPENCEK,  a  ven'  benevolent 
and  sensible  man,  undertook  the  education 
of  several  poor  children.  Amongst  the  rest 
was  a  bov  of  the  name  of  Franklin,  whom 
he  had  bred  up  from  the  time  he  was  five 
years  old.  Franklin  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  the  son  of  a  man  of  infamous  character , 
and  for  many  years  this  was  a  disgrace  and 
reproach  to  his  child.  When  any  of  the 
neighbours'  children  quarrelled  with  him, 
they  used  to  tell  him  he  would  turn  out  like 
his  father.  But  jNIr.  Spencer  always  asr,ar- 
ed  him,  that  he  might  make  himself  what- 
ever he  pleased ;  that  by  behaving  well,  he 
would  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  secure  the 
esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  hirii,  even 
of  those  who  had  the  strongest  prejudice 
against  him  on  his  father's  account. 

This  hope  was  vt^ry  delightful  to  Franklin, 
and  he  shewed  the  strongest  desire  to  learn 
to  do  every  thing  that  was  right ;  so  that 
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Mr.  Spencer  soon  grew  fond  of  him,  and 
took  great  pains  to  instruct  liim,  and  to  give 
him  all  the  good  habits  and  principles  which 
might  make  him  a  useful,  respectable,  and 
happy  man. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Spencer  one  day  sent  for  him  into  his 
closet;  and  as  he  was  folding  up  a  letter 
which  he  had  been  writing,  said  to  him  with 
a  very  kind  look,  but  in  a  graver  tone  than 
usual,  '■  Franklin,  ^vou  are  going  to  leave  me.* 
'  Sir  !'  said  Frasiklin.  ^  You  are  now  going 
to  leave  me,  and  to  begin  the  world  for  your- 
self. You  will  caiTy  this  letter  to  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Churchill,  in  Queen's  Square.  You 
know  Queen's  Sc[uare  ?'  Franklin  bowed. 
'  You  must  expect,'  continued  IMr.  Spencer, 
'to  meet  with  several  disagreeable  things, 
and  a  great  deal  of  rough  work,  at  your  fu'st 
setting  out;  but  be  faithful  and  obedient  to 
your  mistress,  nnd  obliging  to  your  fellow- 
servants,  and  ail  w  111  go  well.  Mrs.  Chur- 
chill will  make  you  a  very  good  mistress  if 
}ou  behave  properly,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  you  will. 

'  Thank  you  sir.' 

*•  And  }'ou  will. always  (I  mean  as  long  as. 
vou  deserve  it)  find  a  friend  in  me.' 
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'  Thank  you  sir— ^I  am  sure  you  are — ' 
There  Franklin  stopped  short,  for  the  re- 
collection of  all  Mr.  Spencei's  goodness 
nished  upon  him  at  once,  and  he  could  not 
sav  another  word. 

'  Bring  me  a  candle  to  seal  this  letter,* 
said  his  master ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  room.  He  came  Ijack  with  the 
candle,  and  with  a  stout  heart  stood  by 
whilst  the  letter  was  sealing;  and  when  his 
master  put  it  into  his  hand,  said  in  a  cheer- 
ful voice,  '  I  hope  you  will  let  me  see  you 
again  sir,  sometimes.' 

'  Certainly  :  whenever  your  mistress  can 
spare  you  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you ; 
and  remember,  if  ever  you  get  into  any  dif- 
ficulty, don't  be  afraid  to  come  to  me.  I 
have  sometimes  spoken  harshly  to  you,  but 
you  will  not  meet  with  a  more  indulgent 
friend.' 

Franklin  at  this  turned  away  with  a  full 
heart;  and,  after  making  two  or  three  at- 
tempts to  express  his  gratitude,  left  the  room 
without  being  able  to  speak. 

He  got  to  Queen's  Square  about  three 
*^'clock.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  large 
red-faced  man  in  a  blue  coat  and  scarlet 
waistcoat,  to  whom  he  felt  afraid  to  give 
his  message,  lest  he  should  not  be  a  servant. 

I  2 
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*  Well,  what's  your  business,  sir?'  said 
the  butler. 

'  I  have  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Churchill,  sir^ 
said  Eranklin,  endeavouring  to  pronounce 
his  sh'  in  a  tone  as  respectful  as  the  butlers 
was  insolent.  The  man  having  exaniined 
the  direction,  seal,  and  edges  of  the  letter, 
carried  it  up  stairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned, and  ordered  Franklin  to  rub  his  shoes 
well  and  follow  him.  He  was  then  shewn 
into  a  handsome  room,  v;here  he  found  his 
mistress,  an  elderly  lady.  She  asked  him 
;i  few  questions,  examining  him  attentively 
as  she  spoke  ;  and  her  severe  eye  at  first, 
and  her  gracious  smile  afterwards,  made  him 
feel  that  she  was  a  person  to  be  both  loved 
and  feared.  '  I  shall  give  you  in  charge,' 
said  she,  ringing  a  bell,  '  to  my  housekeeper, 
and  I  hope  she  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
displeased  wilh  you.' 

The  housekeeper,  when  she  first  came  in, 
appeared  with  a  smiling  countenance;  but 
tlie  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  on  Franklin, 
it  changed  to  a  look  of  surprise  and  suspici- 
on. H^r  mistress  recommended  him  to  her 
protection,  saying,  '  Pomfrct,  I  hope  you 
will  keep  this  boy  under  your  own  eye.' 
And  she  received  him  with  a  cold  'very 
v;ell,  nT.\':im;'  Avhlcb  nlah^.lv  sbcvred  she  was 
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not  disposed  to  like  hi^Y!.  In  fact  Mrs.  Vucn- 
fretw/as  a  woman  so  fond  of  power,  and  so 
jealous  of  favour,  that  she  would  have  quar- 
relled with  an  angel  who  had  gotten  so  near 
her  mistress  without  her  introduction.  She 
awjjotliered  her  displeasure,  however,  till 
nieht;  when,  as  she  attended  her  mistress's 
toilette,  she  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing her  sentiments.  She  began  cautiously  ; 
'  Ma'am,  is  not  this  the  boy  Mr.  Spencer 
was  talking  of  one  day — that  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  I'illaintropic  Society^  I 
think  they  call  it  ? ' 

'  Philanthropic  society ;  yes ;  and  my  bro- 
ther gives  him  a  high  character.  I  ho[v;  he 
will  do  very  well.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  hope  so  too;  but  I  can't  say; 
for  my  part,  I've  no  great  notion  of  those 
low  people.  They  say  all  those  children  are 
taken  from  the  very  lov/est  drugs  and  re- 
fugees of  the  town,  and  surely  they  are  like 
enough,  ma'am,  to  take  after  their  own  fa- 
thers and  mothers.' 

'  But  they  are  not  suffered  to  be  with  their 
parents,  and  therefore  cannot  be  hurt  by 
their  example.  This  little  boy  to  be  sure 
was  unfortunate  in  his  father,  but  he  has  had 
an  excellent  education.' 
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^  Oil,  e-jication !  to  be  sure^  ma'am,  I 
know — I  don't  say  but  what  eclicatiojr'is  d 
great  thing.  But  then,  ma'am,  ed'icatiort  c^txCl 
change  the  7iature  that's  in  one,  thcvsay^ 
and  one  that's  born  naturally  bad  and  \a\\\ 
thev  sav,  aU  the  edication  in  the  world  won't 
do  no  good;  and,  for  my  part,  ma'am,  I 
know  you  knows  best,  but  f  should  be  afraid 
to  let  any  of  those  ViUaintropic  folks  get  into 
my  house,  for  nobody  can  tell  the  nature  o^ 
them  before  hand :   I  declare  it  frights  m«." 

'  Pomfret,  I  thoudit  vou  had  better  sense : 
how  could  this  poor  boy  earn  his  bread  ?  he 
would  be  forced  to  starve,  or  steal,  if  everv 
bodv  had  such  prejudices.' 

Pumfret,  who  really  was  a  good  woman, 
v/as  softened  at  this  idea,  and  said,  '  God 
forbid  he  should  starve,  or  steal,  and  God 
forbid  I  should  say  any  thing  prejudidary  of 
the  bov,  for  there  may  be  no  harm  in  him.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Churchill,  changing  her 
tone^  '  but,.  Pomfret,  if  we  don't  like  the  boy 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  Ave  have  done  with 
him ;  for  I  have  only  promised  Mr.  Spen- 
cer to  keep  him  a  month  upon  trial — there- 
is  no  harm  done.' 

'^  Dear  no;  ma'am,  to  be  sure  ;  and  cook 
must  put  un  with  her  disappoinjtment,  that's 
all.' 
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*  What  disappointment : ' 

'  About  her  nephew,  ma'am ;  the  boy  she 
and  I  was  speaking  to  you  lor/ 

'  When  ? ' 

'  Tile  day  you  called  her  up  about  the  al- 
mond pudding,  ma'am;  if  you  remember, 
you  said  you  should  have  no  objections  to 
tiy  tb.e  boy ;  and  upon  that  cook  bought  him 
new  shirts  ;  but  they  are  safe,  as  I  tell  her.' 

'  But  I  did  not  promise  to  take  her  ne- 
phev/.' 

*  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  not  at  all:  she  does  not 
think  to  saif  that^  else  I  should  be  ver\-  an- 
grv;  but  the  poor  woman  never  let  fall  u 
word,  any  more  than  frets  that  the  boy  should 
miss  such  a  good  place.' 

'  Well,  but  since  I  did  say  that  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  try  him,  I  shall  keep 
mv  word ;  let  him  come  to-morrow :  let 
them  both  have  a  fair  trial,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  I  can  decide  which  I  like  best, 
and  which  we  had  better  keep.' 

Dismissed  with  these  orders,  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret  hastened  to  report  all  that  had  passed  to 
the  c(iok  ;  like  a  favourite  minister,  proud  to 
display  the  extent  of  her  secret  influence. 
,  In  the  morning,  Felix,  the  cook's  nephew, 
arrived;  and  the  moment  he  came  into  the 
kitchen,  every  eye,  even  the  scullion's,  v/as 
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fixed  upon  him  with  approbation,  and  after- 
■wards  glanced  upon  Franklin  with  con- 
tempt— contempt  which  Franklin  could  not< 
endure  without  some  confusion,  tliough  quite 
unconscious  of  having  deserved  it ;  nor,  upon 
the  niost  impartial  and  cool  self-examination, 
could  he  comprehend  the  justice  of  his 
judges.  He  perceived  indeed,  for  the  com- 
parisons were  minutely  made  in  audible  and 
scornful  vvhispers,  that  Felix  was  a  much 
handsomer,  or,  as  the  kitchen-maid  express- 
ed it,  a  much  more  genteeler  gentlemanly- 
looking  like  sort  of  a  person  than  he  was ; 
and  he  was  made  to  understand,  that  he 
wanted  a  frill  to  his  shirt,  a  cravat,  a  pair  of 
thin  shoes,  and,  above  all  shoestrings,  be- 
sides other  nameless  advantages,  which  justly 
m  ide  his  rival  the  admiration  of  the  kitchen. 
However,  upon  calling  to  mind  all  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Spencer  had  ever  said  to  him,  he 
c(uild  net  recollect  his  having  warned  him 
that  shoe-strings  were  indispensable  requi- 
:  ites  to  the  character  of  a  good  servant ;  so 
tjiat  he  could  only  comfort  himself  with  re- 
solving, if  possible,  to  make  amends  for 
these  deficiencies,  and  to  dissipate  the  pre- 
judices which  he  saw  were  formed  against 
him,  by  the  strictest  adherence  t(3  all  that  his 
tutor  had  taught  him  to  be  his  duty.     He 
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hoped  to  secure  the  approbutlou  of  his  mis- 
tress by  scrupulous  obedience  to  ali  her  com- 
mands, and  faithful  crire  of  all  that  belonged 
to  her;  at  the  same  time  he  flattered  himself 
he  should  win  the  good  will  of  his  fellow- 
servants,  by  shewing  a  constant  desire  to 
oblige  them.  He  pursued  this  plan  of  con- 
duct steadilv  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and 
found  that  he  succeeded  beyond  his  expec- 
tations in  pleasing  his  mistress  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately he  found  it  more  difficult  to  please 
his  fellow-servants,  and  he  sometimes  offen- 
ded when  he  least  expected  it. 

He  had  made  great  progress  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Corkscrew  the  butler,  by  working 
indeed  very  hard  for  him,  and  doing  every 
day  at  least  half  of  his  business.  But  one 
unfortunate  night  the  butler  was  gone  out — 
the  bell  rang — he  went  up  stairs  ;  and  his 
mistress  asking  where  Corkscrew  was,  he 
answered  that  he  was  gone  out. 

'  Where  to  ?'  said  his  mistress. 

*  I  don't  know,'  answered  Franklin.  And 
as  he  had  told  exacdy  the  truth,  and  meant 
to  do  no  harm,  he  was  surprised,  at  the  but- 
ler's retum,  wdien  he  repeated  to  him  w  hat 
had  passed,  to  receive  a  sudden  box  on  the 
ear,  and  the  appellation  of  a  mischievous,  im- 
pertinent, mean-spirited  brat !    '  INIiscliiev- 
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ous  !  impertinent!  mean!'  repeated  Franklin 
to  himself;  but,  looking  in  the  butler's  face, 
which  was  of  a  deeper  scarlet  than  usual,  he 
judged  that  he  was  far  from  sober,  and  did 
not  doubt  but  that  the  next  morning,  when 
he  came  to  the  use  of  his  reason,  he  would 
be  sensible  of  his  injustice,  and  apologize  for 
this  box  of  the  ear.  But  no  apology  coming 
all  day,  Franklin  at  last  ventured  to  request 
an  explanation,  or  rather  to  ask  what  he  had 
best  do  on  the  next  occasion. 

'  Why,'  said  Corkscrew,  '  when  mistress 
asked  for  me,  how  came  you  to  say  I  was 
gone  out  ? ' 

'  Because  you  know,  I  saw  you  go  out.' 

'  And  when  she  asked  vou  where  I  was 
gone,  how  came  }'Ou  to  say  that  you  did  not 
know  ? ' 

'  Because  indeed  I  did  not.' 

'  You  are  a  stupid  blockhead  :  could  not 
you  say  I  was  gone  to  the  washerwoman's  ? ' 

•■  But  xt'cT<?you  r'  said  FrankUn. 

'  Was  I  !'  cried  Corkscrew,  and  looked  as 
if  he  would  have  struck  him  again  ;  '  how 
dare  you  give  me  the  lie,  Mr.  Hypocrite? 
you  would  be  ready  enough,  Fll  be  bound, 
to  make  excuses  ibr  yourself.  Why  are  not 
mistress's  clogs  cleaned?  Go  along  and  black- 
en 'cm  this  minute,  and  send  Felix  to  me.' 
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From  this  time  forward,  Felix  alone  was 
privileged  to  enter  the  butler's  pantry.  Fe- 
lix became  the  favorite  of  Corkscrew  ;  and 
though  Franklin  I)}*  no  means  sought  to  pr\' 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  private  conferen- 
ces, nor  ever  entered  without  knocking  at  the 
door,  yet  it  was  his  fate  once  to  be  sent  of  a 
message  at  an  unlucky  time,  and  as  the  door 
v/as  half  open  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  Fe- 
lix drinking  a  bumper  of  red  liquor,  which 
he  could  not  help  suspecting  to  be  wine  ;  and 
as  the  decanter,  which  usually  went  up  stairs 
after  dinner,  was  at  this  time  in  the  butler's 
grasp,  without  any  stopper  in  it,  he  was  in- 
voluntarily forced  to  suspect  they  were  drink- 
ing his  mistress's  wine. 

Nor  were  the  bumpers  of  port  the  only 
unlawful  rewards  which  Felix  received  ;  his 
aunt  the  cook  had  occasion  for  his  as^stance, 
and  she  had  may  delicious  douceurs  In  her 
gift.  Many  a  handful  of  currants,  many  a 
half  custard,  may  a  triangular  remnant  of  pie, 
besides  the  choice  of  his  own  meal  at  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper,  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  favorite  Felix  ;  whilst  Franl:iin  was  neg- 
lected, though  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to 
please  the  cook  in  all  honorable  service,  and, 
when  she  was  hot,  angry,  or  huiried,  he  vras 
ahvavs  at  hand  to  helj)  her  ;  and  in  the  hour 
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of  acU^ersity.  when  the  clock  struck  five,  and 
no  dinner  was  dished,  and  no  kitchen  maid 
with  twenty  pair  of  hands  was  to  be  had, 
Franklin  would  answer  to  her  call,  with  flow- 
ers to  garnish  her  dishes,  and  presence  of 
mind  to  know,  in  the  midst  of  the  commoti- 
on, where  every  thing  that  was  wanting  was 
to  be  found  j  so  that  quick  as  lightning,  all 
difficulties  vanished  before  him.  Yet  when 
the  danger  was  over,  and  the  hour  of  adver- 
sity passed,  the  ungrateful  cook  would  forget 
her  benefactor,  and  when  it  came  to  be  his 
supper  time,  would  throw  him,  with  a  care- 
lessness which  touched  him  sensibly,  any 
thing  which  the  other  servants  v/ere  too  nice 
to  eat.  All  this  Franklin  bore  with  fortitude, 
nor  did  he  envy  Felix  the  dainties  which  he 
eat  sometimes  close  beside  him  :  '  For,'  said 
he  to  himself,  '  1  have  a  clear  conscience, 
and  that  is  more  than  Felix  can  have.  I  know 
how  he  wins  cook's  favour  too  well,  and  I 
fancy  I  know  how  I  have  offended  her  ;  for 
since  the  day  I  saw  the  basket,  she  has  done 
nothing  but  huff  me.' 

The  history  of  the  basket  was  this.  Mrs. 
Pomfret,  the  housekeeper,  had  several  times, 
directly  and  indirectly,  given  the  world  below 
to  understand,  that  she  and  her  mistress 
thought  there  was  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
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meat  eaten  of  late.  Now  when  she  spoke,  it 
was  usLialiy  at  dinner  ti.me ;  she  always  look- 
ed, or  Trankiin  imagined  that  she  looked, 
sLispiciousiv  at  him.  Other  people  looked 
stiil  more  maliciously  ;  but  as  he  itlt  himself 
perfectly  innocent,  he  went  on  eating  his  din- 
ner  in  silence.  But  at  length  it  was  time  to 
explain.  One  Sunday  there  appeared  a  hand- 
some sirloin  of  beef,  which  before  noon  on 
Monday  had  shrunk  almost  to  the  bare  bone, 
and  presented  such  a  deplorable  spectacle  to 
the  opening  eyes  of  Mrs.  Pomfret,  that  her 
long  smothered  indignation  burst  forth,  and 
she  boldly  declared  she  was  now  certain 
there  had  been  foul  plav,  and  she  would  have 
the  beef  found,  or  she  would  know  why.  She 
spoke,  but  no  beef  appeared  ;  till  Franklin, 
with  a  look  of  sudden  recollection,  cried, 
'  Did  not  I  see  something  like  a  piece  of 
beef  in  a  basket  in  th^.  dairy  ?  I  think — " 
The  cook,  as  if  somebody  had  smote  her 
a  deadly  blow,  grew  pale  ;  but  sudflenly  rc- 
coyering  the  use  of  her  speech,  turned  upon 
Franklin,  and  with  a  yoice  of  thunder,  gave 
him  the  lie  direct;  and  forthwith,  taking 
Ml  s.  Pomfret  by  the  ruftie,  led  tlie  way  to 
the  dairy,  declaring  she  could  dvfy  the  m  orld 
— '  th'.it  she  could  and  so  would.'  '■  There, 
ma'am,'  said  she,  kicking  an  empty  basket 
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which  lay  on  the  floor,  '  there's  malice  for 
you^^^ask  him  v/hy  he  don't  shew  ycu  the 
beef  in  the  basket.' 

'  I  thought  I  saw — '  poor  Franklin  began. 

'  You  thought  you  saw ! '  cried  the  cook 
coming  close  to  him  with  kimboed  arms, 
and  looking  like  a  dragon.  '  And  pray  sir, 
what  business  have  such  a  one  as  you  to 
think  you  see : — And  pray  ma'am,  will  you 
be  pleased  to  speak  ?  perhaps,  ma'am,  he'll 
condescend  to  obey  you,  ma'am  ;  v/ill  you  be 
pleased  to  forbid  him  my  dairy  ?  for  here 
he  comes  prying  and  spying  about — and  how, 
ma'am  am  I  to  answer  for  my  butter  and 
cream,  or  any  thing  at  all  ?  I'm  sure  it's  what 
I  can't  pretend  to,  unless  you  do  me  the 
justice  to  forbid  him  my  place.' 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  whose  eyes  were  blinded 
by  her  prejudices  against  the  folks  of  the 
ViUaintropic  Society^  and  also  by  the  seft^et 
jealousy  of  a  boy  Vv^hom  she  deemed  to  be 
growing  a  favorite  of  her  mistress's,  took 
part  with  the  cook,  and  ended  as  she  begun, 
with  a  lii'm  persuasion  that  Franidin  was  tne 
guiltv  person.  ^  Lethim  alone,  let  him  alone  ! ' 
said  she  ;  '  he  has  as  many  turns  and  wind- 
ings as  a  hare  ;  but  we  shall  catch  him  yet, 
I'll  be  bound,  in  some  of  his  doublings.  I 
kneviT  the  nature  of  him  vrell  enough,  from 
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the  first  lime  I  ever  set  my  eyes  upon  him  ; 
but  mistress  shall  have  her  own  wav,  and  see 
the  end  of  it,"*     These  words,  and  the  bitter 
sense  of  injustice,  drew  tears  at  length  fast 
down  the  proud  cheek  of  Franklin,  which 
might  possibly  have  touched  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
if  Felix,  with  a  sneer,  had  not  called  them 
crocodile  tears,     '  Felix  too  ! '  thought  he, 
'  this  is  too  much.'     In  fact,  Felix  had   till 
now  professed  himself  his  firm  ally,  and  had 
on  his  part  received  from   Franklin  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  friendship  ;  for  it    must   be 
told,  that  every  other  morning,  when  it  was 
Felix's  turn  to  get  breakfast,  Felix  never  was 
up  in  decent  time,  and  must  inevitably  have 
come  to  public  disgrace,  if  Franklin  had  nof 
gotten  all  the  breakfast  things  ready  for  him, 
the  bread  and  butter  spread,  and  the  toast 
toasted  ;  and  had-  not  moreover   regularly^ 
when  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  iNIrs.  Pom- 
fret"'s  foot  was  heard  overhead,  ran  to  call  the 
sleeping  Felix,  and   helped  him  constantly 
through  the  hurry  of  getting  dressed  one  in- 
stant before    the    housekeeper  came  down 
stairs.     All  this  could  not  but  be  present  to 
his  memory  ;  but,  scorning  to  reproach  him, 
Franklin    wiped  away  his  crocodile  tears:, 
and  preserved  a  magnanimous  silence. 

k2 
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The  hour  of  retribution  was  however  nat 
so  far  ofFas  Felix  imagined.  Cunning  peo- 
ple may  go  on  cleverly  in  their  dev^ices  for 
some  time,  but  though  they  may  escape  once, 
twice,  perhaps  ninety-nine  times,  what  does 
that  signifx',  for  the  hundredth  they  come  to 
shame,  and  lose  all  their  character.  Grown 
bold  by  frequent  success,  Felix  became  more 
careless  in  his  operations ;  and  it  happened 
that, one  day  he  met  his  mistress  full  in  the 
passage,  as  he  was  going  on  one  of  the  cook's 
secret  errands. 

'  Where  are  you  going  Felix  ? '  said  his 
mistress. 

'•  To  the  washerwoman's,  ma'am,'  answer* 
ed  he  with  his  usual  effrontery. 

'  Very  well,'  said  she,  '  call  at  the  book- 
seller's in — stay,  I  must  write  down  the  di- 
rection. Pomfret,'  said  she,  opening  the 
housekeeper's  room  door,  '  have  you  a  bit  of 
paper  ? '  Pomfret  came  with  the  writing 
paper,  and  looked  very  angry  to  see  that 
Felix  was  going  out  without  her  knowledge ; 
so,  while  Mrs.  Churchill  was  writing  the  di- 
rection, she  stood  talking  to  him  about  it; 
whilst  he,  in  the  greatest  terror  imaginable, 
looked  up  in  her  face  as  she  spoke,  but  was 
r.U  the  time  intent  upon  parrying  on  the  other 
side  the  attacks  of  a  little  French*  dog  of  his^ 
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mistress's,  which,  unluckily  for  him,  had  fol- 
lowed her  iato  the  passage.  Manchon  was 
extremely  fond  of  Felix,  v/ho,  by  wny  of 
pleasing  his  mistress,  had  paid  most  assidu- 
ous court  to  her  dog ;  yet  now  his'  caresses 
were  rather  troublesome.  Manchon  leaped 
up,  and  was  not  to  be  rebuffed.  '  Poor  fel- 
low, poor  fellow — down  !  down  !  poor  fel- 
low ! '  cried  Felix,  and  put  him  away.  But 
Manchon  leaped  up  again,  and  began  smel- 
ling near  the  fatal  pocket  in  a  most  alarming 
manner.  '  You  will  see  bv  this  direction 
where  you  are  to  go,'  said  his  mistress. 
*  Manchon,  come  here — and  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  bring  me — down  !  down  !  IVIan- 
chon,  be  quiet !'  But  Manchon  knew  bet- 
ter ;  he  had  now  gotten  his  head  into  Felix's 
pocket,  and  would  not  be  quiet  till  he  had 
drawn  thence,  rustling  out  of  its  brown  pa- 
per, half  a  cold  turkey,  which  had  been  mis- 
sing since  morning. 

^  My  cold  turkey,  as  Fm  alive  ! '  exclaim- 
ed the  housekeeper,  darting  upon  it  with  hor- 
ror and  amazement. 

'  What  is  all  this  ? '  said  Mrs.  Churchill 
in  a  composed  voice. 

*•  I  don't  know  ma'am,'  answered  Felix, 
so  contused  that  he  knew  not  v/hat  to  sav — 
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*  But  what  ? '  cried  Mrs.  PomtVtt,  indig- 
nation flashing  from  her  eyes. 

'  But  what  ? '  repeated  his  mistress,  wait- 
ing for  his  reply  with  a  calm  air  of  attention, 
which  still  more  disconcerted  Felix  ;  for 
though  with  an  angry  person  he  might  have 
some  chance  of  escape,  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  invent  any  excuse  in  such  circumstances 
which  could  stand  the  examination  of  a  per- 
son in  her  sober  senses.  He  was  struck 
dumb. 

'  Speak,'  said  Mrs,  Churchill,  in  a  still 
lower  tone ;  '  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you 
have  to  say :  in  my  house  every  body  shall 
have  justice.     Speak  !  but  what  i ' 

'  Biit^''  stammered  Felix ;  and  after  in  vain 
attempting  to  equivocate,  confessed  that  he 
was  going  to  take  the  turkey  to  his  cousin's : 
but  he  threw  all  the  blame  upon  his  aunt,  the 
cook,  who,  he  said,  had  ordered  him  upon 
this  expedition.  The  cook  was  now  sum- 
moned ;  but  she  totally  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  affair,  with  the  same  violence  with 
which  she  had  latelv  confounded  Franklin 
about  the  beef  in  the  basket;  not  entirely, 
however,  with  the  same  success,  for  Felix, 
perceiving  by  his  mistress's  eye  that  she  was 
upon  the  point  of  desiring  him  to  leave  tht 
house  immediately,  and  not  being  very  vil- 
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ling  to  leave  a  place  in  which  he  had  lived 
so  well  Vvith  the  butler,  did  net  hesitate  to 
confront  his  aunt  with  assurance  equal  to  her 
ov/n.  He  knew  how  to  bring  his  charge 
home  to  her.  He  produced  a  note  in  her 
own  hand-v/riting,  the  purport  of  which  was 
to  request  her  cousin's  acceptance  of  *  some 
delicate  cold  turkeif^  and  to  beg  she  would 
send  her  by  the  return  of  the  bearer,  a  little 
oi  her  cherry- brandy. 

r*Irs.  Churchill  coolly  wrote  upon  the  back 
of  the  note  her  cock's  discharge,  and  infor- 
med Felix  she  had  no  further  occasion  for 
his  services;  but,  upon  his  pleading  with 
many  tears,  which  Frai  kl'in  did  not  callcrc- 
cod'ile  tcars^  that  he  was  so  young,  and  tliat 
he  was  under  the  dominion  of  his  aunt,  he 
touched  Mrs.  Pomfrei's  compassion,  and  she 
obtained  for  him  permission  to  stay  till  the 
end  of  the  month,  to  give  him  yet  a  chance 
oi  redeeming  his  character. 

Mrs.  Pom  fret  now  seeing  how  far  she  had 
been  imposed  upon,  resolved  for  the  future 
to  be  more  upon  her  guard  with  Felix,  and 
felt  that  she  had  treated  Franklin  with  great 
injusiice,  v;hen  she  accused  hirn  of  mal- 
practices about  the  sirloin  of  beef.  Good 
people,  when  they  are  made  sensible  that 
:he\  have  ti^eated  any  one  with  iniu£t:ce,  are 
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impatient  to  have  an  opportunity  to  rectify 
their  mistake  ;  and  Mrs.  Pomfret  was  now 
prepared  to  see  every  thing  which  Franklin 
did  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view, 
especially  as  the  next  day  she  discovered, 
that  it  was  he  who  every  morning  boiled  the 
water  for  her  tea,  and  buttered  her  toast ;  ser- 
vices for  which  she  had  always  thought  she 
was  indebted  to  Felix.  Besides,  she  had 
rated  Felix's  abilities  very  highly,  because 
he  made  up  her  weeklv  accounts  for  her ;  but 
unluckily,  once,  when  Franklin  was  out  of  the 
■sv^ay,  and  she  brought  a  bill  in  a  hurry  to  her 
favourite  to  cast  up,  she  discovered  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  cast  up  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  he  must  wait  till  Franklin  came 
home. 

But,  passing  over  a  number  of  small  in- 
cidents, which  gradually  unfolded  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  boys,  we  must  proceed  to 
a  more  serious  affair. 

Corkscrew,  frequently,  after  he  had  finish- 
ed taking  awa}"  supper,  and  after  the  house- 
keeper was  gone  to  bed,  sallied  forth  to  a 
neighbouring  alehouse  to  drink  with  his 
friends.  The  alehouse  was  kept  by  that 
cousin  of  Felix's,'^who  was  so  fond  of  '  deli- 
cate cold  turky,'  and  who  had  such  choice 
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cherry-brandy.  Coilcscrew  kept  the  key  of 
the  house-door,  so  that  he  could  return  home 
at  what  hour  he  thought  proper ;  and,  if  he 
should  by  accident  be  called  for  by  his  mis- 
tress after  supper,  Felix  knew  where  to  find 
him,  and  did  not  scruple  to  make  any  of 
those  excuses,  which  poor  Franklin  had  too 
much  integrity  to  use.  All  these  precauti- 
ons taken,  the  butler  was  at  liberty  to  indulge 
his  favourite  passion,  which  so  increased 
with  indulgence,  that  his  wages  were  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  support  him  in  this  way 
of  life.  Every  day  he  felt  less  resolution  to 
break  through  his  bad  habits,  for  every  day 
drinking  became  more  necessary  to  him. 
His  health  was  ruined.  With  a  red,  pim- 
pled, bloated  face,  emaciated  legs,  and  a 
swelled,  diseased  bod)',  he  appeared  the  vic- 
tim of  intoxication.  In  the  morning  when 
he  got  up,  his  hands  trembled,  his  spirits 
flagged,  he  could  do  nothing  till  he  had  taken 
a  dram  ;  an  operation  which  he  was  obliged 
to  repeat  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  as  all  those  wretched  people  must,  who 
once  acquire  this  custom. 

He  had  run  up  a  long  bill  at  the  ale-house 
which  he  frequented  ;  and  the  landlord,  who  ' 
grew  urgent  for  his  money,  refused  to  give 
him  further  credit.     One  night,  when  Cork- 
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screw  had  drunk  enough  only  to  make  him 
fretful,  he  leaned  with  his  ellww  sui'lily  upon 
the  table,  began  to  quarrel  with  the  landlord, 
and  swore  that  he  had  not  of  late  treated  him 
like  a  gentleman.  To  which  the  landlord 
coolly  replied,  '  That  as  long  as  he  had  ])aid 
like  a  gentleman,  he  had  been  treated  like 
one,  and  that  was  as  much  as  any  one  could 
expect,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  much  as  any  one 
Vv'-ould  meet  with  in  this  vrorld.'  For  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  he  appealed,  laughing, 
to  a  party  of  men  w^ho  were  drinking  in  the 
room.  The  men  however,  took  part  v/ith 
Corkscrew,  and,  drawing  him  over  to  their 
table,  made  him  sit  down  with  them.  They 
were  in  high  good  humour,  and  the  butler 
soon  grew  so  intimate  with  them,  that  in  the 
openness  of  his  heart,  he  soon  communicated 
to  them,  not  only  all  his  own  affairs,  but  all 
that  he  knew,  and  more  than  all  that  he  knew, 
of  his  mistress's. 

His  new  friends  were  by  no  means  unin- 
terested in  his  conversation,  and  encouraged 
him  as  much  as  possible  to  talk  ;  for  they  had 
secret  viev/s,  which  the  butler  was  by  no 
means  sufficiently  sober  to  discover.  Mrs. 
Churchill  had  some  fme  eld  family  plate  ; 
and  these  men  belonged  to  a  gang  of  house- 
breakers.   Before  they  parted  with  Cork- 
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screw,  they  engaged  him  to  meet  them  again ; 
the  next  night  their  intimacy  v/as  still  more 
closely  cemented.  One  of  the  men  actually 
offered  to  lend  Corkscrew  three  guineas  to- 
wards the  payment  of  his  debt,  and  hinted 
that,  if  he  thought  proper,  he  could  easily 
get  the  whole  cleared  off.  Upon  this  hint, 
Corkscrew  became  all  attendon,  till  after 
some  hesitation  on  their  part,  and  repeated 
promises  of  secrecy  on  his,  they  at  length 
disclosed  their  plans  to  him.  They  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  if  he  would  assist  in 
letting  them  into  his  mistress's  house,  they 
would  let  him  have  an  ample  share  in  the 
booty.  The  butler,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  honest  man,  and  indeed  v/hose 
integrity  had  hitherto  been  proof  against 
every  thing  but  his  mistress's  port,  turned 
pale,  and  trembled  at  this  proposal  ;  drank 
two  or  three  bumpers  to  drown  thought,  and 
promised  to  give  an  answer  the  next  day. 

He  went  home  more  than  half  intoxicated. 
His  mind  was  so  full  of  what  had  passed, 
that  he  could  not  help  bragging  to  Felix, 
whom  he  found  awake  at  his  return,  that  he 
could  have  his  bill  paid  oft'  at  the  alehouse 
whenever  he  pleased ;  dropping  besides  some 
hints,  which  were  not  lost  upon  Felix.  In 
the  morning,    Felix  reminded  him  of  the 
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things  which  lie  had  said ;  and  Corkscrew, 
alarmed,  endeavoured  to  evade  his  questi- 
ons, by  saying  that  he  was  not  in  his  senses 
when  he  talked  in  that  manner.  Nothing 
however  that  he  could  urge  made  any  im- 
pression upon  Felix,  whose  recollection  on 
the  subject  was  perfectly  distinct,  and  v;rio 
had  too  much  cunning  himself,  and  too  lit- 
tle confidence  in  his  companion,  to  be  the 
dupe  of  his  dissimulation.  The  butler  knew 
not  what  to  do,  when  he  saw  that  Felix  was 
absolutely  determined  either  to  betray  their 
scheme,  or  to  become  a  sharer  in  their  booty. 

The  next  night  came  on,  and  he  was  now 
to  make  a  final  decision  ;  either  to  determ-ine 
on  breaking  off  entirely  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, or  taking  Felix  with  him  to  join 
the  plot. 

His  debt,  his  love  of  drinking,  the  impos- 
sibility of  indulging  it  without  a  fresh  supply 
of  money,  all  came  into  his  mind  at  once, 
and  conquered  his  remaining  scruples.  It  is 
said  by  those  whose  fatal  experience  give 
them  a  right  to  be  believed,  that  a  drunkard 
will  sacrifice  any  thing,  every  thing,  sooner 
than  the  pleasure  of  habitual  intoxication. 

How  much  easier  is  it  never  to  begin  a 
bad  custom,  than  to  break  through  it  w  hen 
once  formed ! 
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The  hour  of  rendezvous  came,  and  Cork- 
screw went  to  the  alehouse,  where  he  found 
the  house-breakers  waiting  for  hlin,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy  ready  poured  out.  He  sigh- 
ed— drank — hesitated — drank  again — heard 
the  landlord  talk  of  his  bill — saw  the  money 
produced,  which  would  pay  it  in  a  moment 
— drank  again — cursed  himself,  and  giving 
his  hand  to  the  villain  who  was  whispering 
in  his  ear,  swore  that  he  could  not  help  it, 
and  must  do  as  they  would  have  him.  They 
required  of  him,  to  give  up  the  key  of  the 
house-door,  that  they  might  get  another 
made  by  it.  He  had  left  it  with  Felix,  and 
was  nov,'  obliged  to  explain  the  new  diffi- 
culty which  had  arisen.  Felix  knew  enough 
to  ruin  them,  and  must  therefore  be  won 
over.  This  v/as  no  very  difficult  task  ;  he 
had  a  strong  desire  to  have  some  worked 
cravats,  and  the  butler  knew  enough  of  h'ra 
to  believe,  that  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
bribe.  The  cravats  wer<.'  bought  and  shewn 
to  Felix.  He  thought  th^jm  the  only  things 
wanting  to  make  him  a  complete  tine  gen- 
tleman, and  to  go  without  them,  especially 
when  he  had  once  seen  himself  in  the  ^lass 
with  one  tied  on  in  a  splendid  bow,  appenred 
impossible.  Even  this  pakry  temptation, 
working  upon  his  vanity,  at  length  pre\  ailed 
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with  a  boy,  whose  integrity  had  long  been 
corrupted  by  the  liJibits  of  petty  pilfering  and 
daily  falsehood.  It  was  agreed  that,  the  first 
time  his  mistress  sent  him  out  on  a  message, 
he  should  carry  the  key  of  the  house-door 
to  his  cousin's,  and  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  gang,  who  were  there  in  wait- 
ing for  it.  Such  was  the  scheme.  Felix, 
the  night  after  all  this  had  been  planned, 
went  to  bed,  and  fell  fast  asleep  ;  but  the 
butler,  who  had  not  yet  stifled  the  voice  of 
conscience,  felt,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  so 
insupportably  miserable,  that,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  rest,  he  stole  softly  into  the  pantry  for 
a  botde  of  his  mistress's  wine,  and  there, 
drinking  glass  after  glass,  he  stayed  till  he 
became  so  far  intoxicated,  that,  though  he 
contrived  to  find  his  way  back  to  bed,  he 
could  by  no  means  undress  himself.  With- 
out any  power  of  recollection,  he  flung  him- 
self upon  the  bed,  leaving  his  candle  half 
hanging  out  of  the  candlestick  beside  him. 
Franklin  slept  in  the  next  room  to  him,  and 

4.  ' 

presently  wakening,  thought  he  perceived 
a  strong  smell  of  something  burning.  He 
jumped  up,  and  seeing  a  light  under  the  but- 
ler's door,  gently  opened  it,  and  to  his  aston- 
ishment beheld  one  of  the  bed  curtains  in 
flames.     He  immediatelv  ran  to  the  butler. 
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and  pulled  him  with  all  his  force  to  rouse 
him  from  his  lethargy.  He  came  to  his 
senses  at  length,  but  was  so  terrified  and  so 
helpless,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Frank- 
lin, the  whole  house  would  soon  inevitably 
hav^e  been  on  fire.  Felix,  trembling  and 
cowardly,  knew  not  what  to  do ;  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  him  obeying  Franklin,  whose 
turn  it  was  now  to  command.  Franklin  ran 
up  stairs  to  waken  Mrs.  Pom  fret,  whose 
terror  of  fire  was  so  great,  that  she  came 
from  her  room  almost  out  of  her  senses, 
whilst  he,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind, 
recollected  where  he  had  seen  two  large  tubs 
of  water,  which  the  m.aids  had  prepared  the 
night  before  for  their  washing,  and,  seizing 
the  wet  linen  which  had  been  left  to  soak, 
threw  it  upon  the  flames.  He  exerted  him- 
self with  so  much  good  sense,  that  the  fire 
was  presently  extinguished.  Every  thing 
was  now  once  more  safe  and  quiet.  Mrs. 
Pom  fret,  recovering  from  her  fright,  post- 
poned all  enquiries  till  the  morning,  and  re- 
joiced that  her  mistress  had  not  been  wa- 
kened, whilst  Corkscrew  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  able  to  conceal  the  true 
cause  of  the  accident. 

r  '> 
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*  Don't  3'ou  tell  Mrs.  Pomfret  where  you 
found  the  candle,  when  you  came  into  the 
room,'  said  he  to  Franklin. 

'  If  she  asks  me,  you  know  I  must  tell 
the  truth,'  replied  he. 

'  Must ! '  repeated  Felix  sneeringly :  '  what 
you  mu^t  be  a  tell-tale  ! ' 

'  No^  I  never  told  any  tales  of  any  body, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  get  any  one 
into  a  scrape ;  but  for  all  diat  I  shall  not  tell 
a  lie,  either  for  myself  or  any  body  else,  let 
you  call  me  what  names  you  will.' 

'  But  if  1  were  to  give  you  something, 
that  you  would  like,'  said  Corkscrew. 

'  Something  that  I  know  you  would  like  ! ' 
repeated  Felix. 

'  Nothing  you  can  give  me  will  do,'  an* 
swered  Franklin  steadily ;  '  so  it  is  useless 
to  say  any  more  about  it :  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  questioned.' 

In  this  hope  he  was  mistaken ;  for  the 
first  thing  Mrs.  Pomfret  did  in  the  morning 
>vas,  to  come  into  the  buder's  room  to  exa- 
mine and  deplore  the  burnt  curtains,  whilst 
Corkscrew  stood  by  endeavouring  to  excul- 
pate himself  by  all  the  excuses  he  could 
invent.  Mrs.  Pomfret,  however,  though 
sometimes  blinded  by  her  prejudices,  was  no 
fool,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
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make  her  believe,  that  a  candle  Vvhich  had 
been  left  on  the  hearth,  where  Corkscrew 
protested  he  had  left  it,  could  have  set  cur- 
tains on  fire,  which  were  at  least  six  feet 
distant.  Turning  short  round  to  Franklin, 
she  desired  that  he  wou'ld  shew  her  where 
he  found  the  candle  when  he  came  into  the 
room.  He  begged  not  to  be  questioned; 
but  she  insisted.  He  took  up  the  candle- 
stick ;  but  the  moment  the  housekeeper  cast 
her  eye  upon  it,  she  snatched  it  from  his 
hands. 

'  How  did  this  candlestick  come  here  ? 
This  was  not  the  candlestick  you  found  here 
last  night,'  cried  she. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  it  was,'  answered  Franklin. 

'  That  is  impossible,'  retorted  she  vehe- 
mently, '  for  I  left  this  candlestick  with  my 
own  hands,  last  night,  in  the  hall,  the  last 
thing  I  did,  after  you,'  said  she,  turning  to 
the  butler,  '  were  gone  to  bed — I'm  sure  of 
it.  Nay,  don't  you  recollect  my  taking  this 
japanned  candlestick  out  of  your  hand,  and 
making  you  go  up  to  bed  with  the  brass  one, 
and  I  bolted  the  door  at  the  stair  head  after 
you  \ ' 

This  was  all  very  true;  but  Corkscrew 
had  afterwards  gone  down  from  his  room  by 
a  back   staircase,  unbolted  that  door,  and, 
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upon  his  return  from  the  alehouse,  had  taken 
the  japanned  candlestick  by  mistake  up  staire, 
and  had  left  the  brass  one  in  its  stead  upon 
the  hall  table. 

'  Oh,  ma'am,'  said  Felix, '  indeed  you  for- 
get, for  Mr.  Corkscrew  came  into  my  room, 
to  desire  me  to  call  him  betimes  in  the  mor- 
ning, and  I  happened  to  take  particular  no- 
tice, and  he  had  the  japanned  candlestick  in 
his  hand,  and  that  was  just  as  I  heard  you 
bolting  the  door ;  indeed,  ma'am,  you  for- 
get.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  retorted  Mrs.  Pomfret,  ri- 
sing in  anger,  '  I  do  not  forget;  I'm  not 
come  to  be  suppev'-annuated  yet,  I  hope. 
How  dare  you  to  tell  me  I  forget  ? ' 

'  Oh,  ma'am,'  cried  Felix,  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  did  not — I  did  not  mean  to  say 
you  forgot — ^but  only  I  thought,  perhaps, 
you  might  not  particularly  remember  j  for 
if  you  please  to  recollect — ' 

'  I  won't  please  to  recollect  just  whatever 
you  please,  sir  !  Hold  your  tongue.  Why 
should  you  poke  yourself  into  this  scrape  ? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  it,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  \ ' 

'  Nothing  in  the  world,  oh  nothing  in  the 
world  ;  I'm  sure  I  beg  yoiir  pardon,  ma'am,' 
answered  Felix  in  a  soft  tone,  and  sneaking 
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off,  left  his  friend  Corkscrew  to  fight  his  own 
battle,  secretly  resolving  to  desert  in  good 
time,  if  he  saw  any  danger  of  the  alehouse 
transactions  coming  to  light. 

Corkscrew  could  make  but  very  blunder- 
ing excuses  for  himself;  and,  conscious  of 
guilt,  he  turned  pale,  and  appeared  so  much 
more  terrified  than  butlers  usually  appear 
when  detected  in  a  lie,  that  Airs.  Pomfret, 
resolved,  as  she  said,  to  sift  the  matter  to 
the  bottom.  Impatiendy  did  she  wait  till 
the  clock  struck  nine,  and  her  mistress's  bell 
rang,  the  signal  for  her  attendance  at  her 
levee. 

'  How  do  you  find  yourself  this  morning, 
ma'am  ? '  said  she,  undrawing  the  curtains. 

'  Very  sleepy,  indeed,'  answered  her  mis- 
tress in  a  drowsy  voice  ; '  I  think  I  must  sleep 
half  an  hour  longer  :   shut  the  curtains.' 

'  As  you  please,  ma'am  ;  but  I  suppose  I 
had  better  open  a  little  of  the  window  shut- 
ter, for  it's  past  nine.' 

'  But  just  struck.' 

'  Oh  dear,  rria'am,  it  struck  before  I  came 
up  stairs,  and  you  know  we  are  twenty  mi- 
nutes slow.  Lord  bless  us  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pomfret,  as  she  let  fall  the  bar  of  the  win- 
dow, which  roused  her  mistress — ••  I'm  sure 
I  beg  pardon  a  thousand  times — it's  only  the 
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bar — because  I  had  this  great  key  in  niy 
hand.' 

'  Put  down  the  key,  then,  or  you'll  knock 
something  else  down  ;  and  you  may  open 
the  shutters  now,  for  Fm  quite  awake.' 

'  Dear  me  !  I'm  so  sorry  to  think  of  dis- 
turbing you,'  cried  Mrs.  Pomfret,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  the  shutters  wide  open: 
*  but,  to  be  sure,  ma'am,  I  have  something 
to  tell  you,  which  won't  let  you  sleep  again 
in  a  hurry.  I  brought  up  this  here  key  of 
the  hou3c-door  for  reasons  of  my  own, 
which  Fm  sure  you'll  approve  of ;  but  Fm 
not  come  to  that  part  of  my  story  yet.  I 
hope  you  w^ere  not  disturbed  by  the  noise 
in  the  house  last  night,  ma'am.' 

•"  I  heard  no  noise.' 

'  I  am  surprised  at  that  though,'  continu- 
ed jNIrs.  Pomfret,  and  now  proceeded  to 
give  the  most  ample  account  of  the  fire,  of 
her  fe^rs,  and  her  suspicions,  '  To  be  sure, 
ma'am,  what  I  say  is^  that,  without  the  spi- 
rit of  prophecy,  one  can  no  ways  account 
for  what  has  passed.  Fm  quite  clear  in  my 
own  judgment,  that  Mr.  Coikscrew  must 
have  been  out  last  night  after  I  went  to  bed ; 
for,  besides  the  japanned  candlestick,  which 
of  itself  Fm  sure  is  strong  enough  to  hang 
a  man,  there's  another  circumstance,  ma'am. 
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ihat  certifies  it  to  me,  though  I  have  not 
mentioned  it,  ma'am,  to  no  one  yet,' — ^low- 
ering her  voice — '  Frankhn,  when  I  questi- 
oned him,  told  me,  t]^>at  he  left  the  lantern 
in  the  outside  porch  in  the  court  last  night, 
and  this  morning  it  was  on  the  kitchen  ta- 
ble: now,  ma'am,  that  lantern  could  not 
come  without  hands  ;  and  I  could  not  forget 
about  that,  you  know ;  for  Franklin  says, 
he's  sure  he  left  the  lantern  out.' 

'  And  do  you  believe  him  }  ' 

'  To  be  sure,  ma'am — how  can  I  help  be- 
lieving him  ?  I  never  found  him  out  in  the 
least  symptom  of  a  lie,  since  ever  he  came 
into  the  house  ;  so  one  can't  help  believing 
in  him,  hke  him  or  not,' 

'  Without  meaning  to  tell  a  falsehood, 
however,  he  might  mi;ke  a  mistake.' 

'  No,  ma'am,  he  never  makes  mistakes; 
it  is  not  his  way  to  go  gossiping  and  tat- 
tling ;  he  never  tells  any  thing  till  he's  asked, 
and  then  it's  fit  he  should.  About  the  sir- 
loin of  beef,  and  all,  he  was  right  in  the  end 
I  found,  to  do  him  justice ;  and  I'm  sure 
he's  right  now  about  the  lantern:  he*s  al- 
xvaijs  right*  Mrs.  Churchill  could  not  help 
smiling.  '  If  you  had  seen  him,  ma'am,  la^t 
hight  in  the  midst  of  the  fire — I'm  sure  we 
may  thank  him,  that  we  are  not  burned  alive 
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in  our  beds ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
coming  to  call  me.  Poor  fellow  I  he,  that  I 
was  always  scolding  and  scolding,  enough  to 
make  him  hate  me.  But  he's  too  good  to 
hate  any  body ;  and  I'll  be  bound  I'll  make 
it  up  to  him  now.' 

'  Take  care  that  you  don't  go  from  one 
extreme  into  another,  Pomfret;  dor\'t  spoil 
the  boy.' 

'  No,  ma'am,  there's  no  danger  of  that ; 
but  I'm  sure  if  you  had  seen  him  last  night 
yourself,  you  would  think  he  deserv,ed  to  be 
rewarded.' 

'  And  so  he  shall  be  rewarded,'  said  Mrs. 
Churchill  j  '  but  I  will  try  him  more  fully 
yet.' 

'  There's  no  occasion,  I  think,  for  trying 
him  any  more,  ma'am,'  said  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
who  was  violent  in  her  likings  as  in  her 
dislikes. 

'  Pray  desire,'  continued  her  mistress, 
'  that  he  will  bring  up  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing; and  leave  the  key  of  the  house-door, 
Pomfret,  with  me.' 

Wlien  Franklin  brought  the  urn  into  the 
breakfast  parlour,  his  mistress  was  standing 
by  the  fire  with  the  key  in  her  hand.  She 
spoke  to  him  of  his  last  night's  exertions  in 
terms  of  much  approbation. 
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'  How  long  have  you  lived  with  me  ? '  said 
she,  pausing;  '  three  weeks,  I  think  ?' 

'  Three  wetks  and  four  days,  nmadam.' 

'  That  is  but  a  short  time  ;  yet  you  have 
conducted  yourself  £0  as  to  make  me  think 
I  mav  depend -tfpon  you.  You  know  this 
key  ?' 

'  I  believe,  madam,  it  is  the  key  of  the 
house-door.' 

'  It  is :  I  shall  trust  it  in  your  care.  It  is 
a  great  trust  for  so  young  a  person  as  vou 
are.'  Franklin  stood  silent,  with  a  firm  but 
modest  lock.  '  If  you  take  the  charge  of 
this  key,'  continued  his  mistress,  '  remem- 
ber it  is  upon  condition,  that  you  never  give 
it  out  of  your  own  hands.  In  the  day  time 
it  must  not  be  left  in  the  door.  You  must 
not  tell  any  body  where  you  keep  it  at  night ; 
and  the  house  door  must  not  be  unlocked 
after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  unless  by  my 
orders.  Will  you  take  charge  of  the  key 
upon  these  conditions  t ' 

'  I  will,  madam,  do  any  thing  you  order 
me,'  said  Franklin,  and  received  the  key 
from  her  hands. 

When  Mrs.  Churchill's  orders  were  made 
knov/n,  they  caused  many  secret  manellings 
and   murmurings.       Corkscrew  and   Felix 
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were  disconcerted,  and  dared  not  openly 
avow  their  discontent ;  and  they  treated 
Franklin  with  the  greatest  seeming  kindness 
and  cordiality.  Every  thing  went  on  smooth- 
ly for  three  days  ;  the  butler  never  attempt- 
ed his  usual  midnight  visits  to  the  alehouse, 
but  'went  to  bed  in  proper  time,  and  paid 
particular  court  to  Mrs,  Pomfret,  in  order  to 
dispel  her  suspicions.  She  had  never  had 
any  idea  of  the  real  fact,  that  he  and  Felix 
were  joined  in  a  plot  with  house-breakers,  to 
rob  the  house,  but  thought  he  only  went  out 
at  irregular  hours,  to  indulge  himself  in  his 
passion  for  drinking.  So  scood  affairs  the 
night  before  Mrs.  Churcl"!ill's  birth-day. 
Corkscrew,  by  the  houstk.^eper's  means,  ven- 
tured to  present  a  petition,  that  he  niight  go 
to  the  play  the  next  diiy,  and  his  request  was 
granted.  Franklin  came  into  the  kitchen 
just  when  all  the  servants  had  gathered 
round  the  butler,  who,  w^ith  great  impor- 
tance, was  reading  aloud  the  play -bill.  Ev^ry 
body  present  soon  began  to  speak  at  once, 
and  with  great  enthusiasm  talked  of  the  play- 
house, the  actors,  and  actresses;  and  then 
Felix,  in  the  first  pause,  turned  to  Franklin, 
and  said,  *  Lord  you  know  nothing  of  all 
this !  ifon  never  went  to  a  play,  did  you  r ' 
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*  Never,'  said  Franklin,  and  felt,  he  did 
not  know  why,  a  little  ashamed;  and  he 
longed  extremely  to  go  to  one. 

*  How  should  you  like  to  go  to  the  p?ay 
with  me  to-morrow  ? '  said  Corkscrew. 

'  Oh,'  exclaimed  Franklin,  '  I  should  like 
it  exceedingly.' 

'  And  do  you  think  mistress  would  let  you 
if  I  asked  ? ' 

'  I  think — mav  be  she  would,  if  INIrs. 
Pomfret  asked  her.' 

'  But  then  you  have  no  money,  have  you? ' 

'  No,'  said  Franklin,  sighing. 

*  But  stay,'  said  Corkscrew,  '  what  I  am 
thinking  of  is,  that  if  mistress  will  let  you 
go,  I'll  treat  you  myself,  rather  than  that  you 
should  be  disappointed.' 

Delight,  surprise,  and  gratitude,  appeared 
in  Franklin's  face  at  these  words.  Cork- 
screw rejoiced  to  see  that  now,  at  least,  he 
had  found  a  m.ost  powerful  temptation. 

'  Well,  then,  Fll  go  just  now  and  ask  her: 
in  the  mean  time  lend  me  the  key  of  the 
house-door  for  a  minute  or  two.' 

'  The  key  ! '  answered  Franklin,  starting  ; 
*  I'm  Sony,  but  I  can't  do  that,  for  I've  pro- 
mised mv  mistress  never  to  let  it  out  of  my 
own  hands.' 
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'  But  how  will  she  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter  ?  Run,  run  and  get  it  for  us.' 

'  No,  I  cannot^  replied  Franklin,  resisting 
the  push  w  hich  the  butler  gave  his  shoulder.' 

'  You  can't  f '  cried  Corkscrew,  changing 
his  tone ;  '  then,  sir,  I  can't  take  you  to  the 
play.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  said'^Franklin  sorrowful- 
ly, but  witli  steadiness. 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  said  Felix,  mimicking 
him,  *  you  need  not  look  so  important,  nor 
fancy  }'ourself  such  a  great  man,"  because 
you're  master  of  a  key.' 

'  Say  no  more  to  him,'  interrupted  Cork- 
screw ;  let  him  alone  to  take  his  own  way. 
Felix,  you  would  have  no  objection,  I  sup- 
pose, to  going  to  the  play  with  me. ' 

'  Oh,  i  should  like  it  (j>f  ail  things,  if  I  did 
tiot  come  between  anv  bodv  else.  But  come, 
come ! '  added  the  hypocrite,  assuming  a  tone 
of  fritndlv  persuasion,  '  you  won't  be  such 
a  blockhead,  Franklin,  as  to  lose  going  to 
the  plav  for  nothing  ;  it's  only  jusr.  olistina- 
cy  :  what  liarm  can  it  do  to  lend  Mr.  Cork- 
screvv"-  the  key  for  five  minutes  ?  he'll  give  it 
to  vcu^Dack  again  safe  and  sound.' 

'  I  don't  doubt  that^  answered  Franklin. 

'  Then  it  must  be  all  because  you  doa't 
wish  to  oblige  ]Mr.  Corkscrew.' 
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'  No  ;  but  I  can't  oblige  liiin  in  this  :  fot 
as  I  told  you  before,  my  mistress  trusted 
me  ;  I  promised  never  to  let  the  key  out  of 
my  own  hands ;  and  you  would  not  have  me 
break  my  trust !  Mr.  Spencer  told  me  that 
was  worse  than  robbing,'^ 

At  the  word  robbings  both  Corkscrew  and 
Felix  involuntarily  cast  down  their  eyes,  and 
turned  the  conversation  immediately,  saying 
that  he  did  very  right ;  that  they  did  not 
really  want  the  key,  and  had  only  asked  for 
it  just  to  try  if  he  would  keep  his  word. 
*  Shake  hands,'  said  Corkscrew, '  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  out  to  be  an  honest  fellow  ! ' 

'  I'm  sorry  you  did  not  think  me  one  be- 
fore, Mr.  Corkscrew  ;'  said  Frankhn,  giv- 
ing his  hand  rather  proudly ;  and  he  walked 
away. 

<  We  shall  make  no  hand  of  this  prig,' 
said  Corkscrew. 

'  But  we'll  have  the  k^y  from  him  in  spite 
of  all  his  obstinacy,'  said  FeUx ;  '  and  let 
him  make  his  story  good  as  he  can  after- 
wards. He  shall  repent  of  these  airs.  To- 
night I'll  watch  him,  and  find  out  where  he 
hides  the  key  ;  and  when  he's  asleep  we'll 
get  it  without  thanking  him.' 

This  plan  Felix  put  in  execution.  The} 
discovered  the  place  where  Franklin  kept  the 
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key  at  night,  stole  it  whilst  he  slept,  took  off 
the  impression  in  wax,  and  carefully  replac- 
ed it  in  Franklin's  trurk  where  they  found  it. 

Probably  our  j'ouiig  readers  cannot  guess 
what  use  they  could  mean  to  make  of  this 
impressif  -n  of  the  key  in  wax.  Knowing  how 
to  do  mischief  is  very  different  from  wishing 
to  do  it ;  and  the  most  innocent  persons  are 
generally  the  least  ignorant.  By  means  of 
the  impression,  which  they  had  thus  obtain- 
ed, Corkscrew  and  Felix  proposed  to  get  a 
false  key  made  by  Picklock,  a  smith  who  be- 
longed to  their  gang  of  house-breakers  ;  and 
with  this  false  key  they  knew  they  could 
open  the  door  whenever  diey  pleased. 

Little  suspecting  what  had  happened, 
Franklin,  the  next  morning,  vv^ent  to'  unlock 
the  house-door  as  usual ;  but  finding  the  key 
entangled  in  tie  lock,  he  took  it  out  to  exa- 
mine it,  and  perceived  a  lump  of  wax  stick- 
ing in  one  of  the  wards.  Struck  with  this 
circumstance,  it  brought  to  his  mind  all  that 
had  passed  the  preceding  evening,  and, 
being  sure  that  he  had  no  wax  near  the  key, 
he  began  to  suspect  v/hat  had  happened  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  recollecting  what  he  had 
once  heard  Felix  say,  that  '  give  him  but  a 
halfpennyworth  of  wax,  and  he  could  open 
the  strongest  lock  that  ever  v/as  made  by 
hands.' 
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All  these  things  considered,  Franklin  re- 
solved to  take  the  key  just  as  it  was,  with 
the  wax  sticking  in  it,  to  his  mistress.  *  I 
was  not  mistaken  when  I  thought  I  might 
trust  yoii  with  this  key,'  said  Mrs.  Chur- 
chill, after  she  had  heard  his  storv.  '  Mv 
brother  will  be  here  to  dav,  and  I  shall  con- 
sult him  ;  in  the  mean  time  say  nothing  of 
what  has  passed.' 

Evening  came,  and  after  tea  Mr.  Spencer 
sent  for  Franklin  up  stairs.  '  So,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin,' said  he,  '  Fm  glad  to  find  you  are  in 
such  high  trust  in  this  familv.'  Franklin 
bowed.  '  But  you  have  lost,  I  understand, 
the  pleasure  of  going  to  the  play  to-night.' 

'  I  don't  think  any  thing — much,  I  mean 
' — of  that,  sir,'  answered  Franklin  smiling. 

'  Are  Corkscrew  and  Felix  gone  to  the 
playr' 

'  Yes  ;  half  an  hour  ago,  sir.' 

*  Then  I  shall  look  into  his  room,  and  ex- 
amine the  pantr}',  and  the  plate  that  is  under 
his  care.' 

When  Mr.  Spencer  came  to  examine  the 
pantr}^,  he  found  the  large  salvers  and  cups 
in  a  basket  behind  the  door,  and  the  other 
things  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  off. 
Nothing  at  first  appeared  in  Corkscrew's  bed- 
chamber to  strengthen  their  suspicions,  till;, 
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just  as  they  were  going  to  leave  the  room, 
Mrs.  Pomfret  exclaimed,  '  why,  if  there  is 
not  Mr.  Corkscrew's  dress  coat  hanging  up 
there !  and  if  here  isn't  Fehx's  fine  cravat 
that  he  wanted  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  to  the 
play  !  Why,  sir,  they  can't  be  gone  to  the 
play- — look  at  the  cravat.' 

'  Ha !  upon  my  word,  I  am  afraid  they 
are  not  at  the  play.' 

No,  sir,  no !  you  may  be  sure  that  they 
are  plotting  with  their  barbarous  gang  at  the 
alehouse;  and  they'll  certamly  break  into  the 
house  to-night — we  s-hall  all  be  murdered  in 
our  beds,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  woman, 
sir.     But  if  you'll  only  take  my  advice — ' 

'  Pray,  good  Mrs.  Pomfret,  don't  be 
alarmed.' 

'  Nay,  sir,  but  I  won't  pretend  to  sleep  in 
the  house,  if  Franklin  isn't  to  have  a  blun- 
derbuss, and  I  a  haggonet^ 

'  You  shall  have  both,  indeed  INIrs.  Pom- 
fret ;  but  don't  make  such  a  noise,  for  every 
body  will  hear  you.' 

The  love  of  mysterj^  was  the  only  thing 
which  could  have  conquered  Mrs.  Pomfret's 
love  of  talking.  She  was  silent ;  and  content- 
ed herself  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  mak- 
ing signs,  looking  ominous^  and  stalking  about 
the  house  like  one  possessed  with  a  secret.  f» 
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Escaped  from  Mrs.  Ponrifret's  fears  and 
advice,  Mr.  Spencer  went  to  a  shop  within  a 
few  doors  of  the  alehouse,  which  he  heard 
Corkscrew  frequented,  and  sent  to  beg  to 
speak  to  the  landlord.  He  came  ;  and,  when 
Mr.  Spencer  questioned  him,  confessed  that 
Corkscrew  and  Felix  were  actually  drinking 
in  his  house,  with  two  men  of  suspicious  ap- 
pearance— that  as  he  passed  through  the 
passage,  he  heard  them  disputing  about  a 
key;  and  that  one  of  them  said,  '  since  we've 
got  the  key,  we'll  go  about  it  to  night.'  This 
was  sufficient  information.  Mr.  Spencer, 
lest  the  landlord  should  give  thtrm  informa- 
tion of  what  v/as  g^ing  forwards,  took  him 
along  with  him  to  Bow-street. 

A  constable  and  proper  assistance  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Churchill's.  They  stationed 
themselves  in  a  back  parlour,  which  opened 
on  a  passage  leading  to  the  butler's  pantrv, 
where  the  plate  was  kept.  A  little  after  mid- 
night they  heard  the  hall-door  open  ;  Cork- 
screw and  his  accomplices  went  directly  to 
the  pantry,  and  there  Mr.  Spencer  and  the 
constable  immediately  secured  them,  as  they 
were  carrying  off  their  booty. 

Mrs.  Cliurchill  and  Pomfret  had  spent  the 
night  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance  in  the 
same   street.     '   Well,   ma'am,'  said   Mrs, 
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Pomfret,  who  had  heard  all  the  news  in  the 
morning,  '  the  villains  are  all  safe,  thank 
God.  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  window  this 
morning,  but  it  was  my  luck  to  see  them  iill 
go  by  to  gaol — diev  looked  so  shocking  !  I 
am  sure  I  never  shall  forget  Felix's  look  to 
my  dying  day !  But  poor  Franklin  !  ma'am, 
that  boy  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world.  I 
could  not  get  him  to  give  a  second  look  at 
them  as  they  passed.  Poor  fellow!  I  thought 
he  would  have  dropped  ;  and  he  was  so  mo- 
dest ma'am,  when  Mr.  Spencer  spoke  to 
him,  and  told  him  he  had  done  his  duty — ' 

'  And  did  my  brother  tell  him  what  re- 
ward I  intend  for  him  ?'  < 

'  No,  ma'am,  and  I'm  sure  Franklin  thinks 
no  more  of  rexvard  than  I  do.' 

'  I  intend,'  continued  Mrs.  Churchill,  *  to 
sell  some  of  my  old ,  useless  plate,  and  to  lay 
it:  out  in  an  annuity  for  Franklin's  life.' 

'La,  ma'am!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pomfret 
with  unfeigned  joy,  '  I'm  sure  you  are  very 
good  ;  and  I'm  very  glad  of  it.' 

'  And,'  continued  Mrs.  Churchill,  here  are  4, 
some  tickets  for  the  pla%',  which  I  shall  beg 
you  Pomnet  to  give  him,  and  to  take  him  ^ 
with  you.' 

'J  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon,  hideed, 
ma'am  ;  and  I'll  go  with  him  with   ail  m} 
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heart,  and  choose  such  plays  as  won't  do  no 
prejudice  to  his  morality.  And  ma'am,' 
said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  '  the  night  after  the  fire, 
I  left  him  my  great  bible,  and  my  watch,  in 
my  will ;  for  I  never  was  more  mistaken  at 
the  first  in  any  bov  in  mv  born  davs :  but  he 
has  won  me  by  his  own  desertSy  and  I  shall 
frorp  this  time  forth  lose  all  the  VillaintropiC 
folks  for  his  sake.' 


THE  BIRTH-DAY  PRESENT. 


*  INT  A  MM  A,'  said  Rosamond,  alter  a 
long  silence,  '  do  j'ou  know,  whiit  I  have 
betn  thinkinc:  of  all  this  time  ?'     ^S 


'6 

'  No,  mv  dear — what  ? ' 


'  Why,  mamnTa,  about  my  cousin  Bell's 
birth-day  ;  do  you  know  v.hat  day  ii  is  r' 

'  No,  I  don'r  remeniber.' 

'  Dear  modier  !  don't  you  remem'^'"  *t's 
the  22d  of  December;  and  her  biriii  i;.  is 
the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  D  on Vyoui*e col- 
lect, ROW  ?  But  you  never  remenber  about 
birth-days,  mamma:  that  was  just  \\hat  I 
was  thinking  oi,  that  you  never  rem*ember 
my   sister    Laura's    birth-day,   or — or — or 


?m7ie^  mamma.' 


'  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  I  remem- 
ber your  biith-day  perfectly  well.' 

'  Indeed  !  but  }  ou  never  hep  it  though.' 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  keeping  your 
birth-clay  r'  x^ 
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'  Oh,  mamma,  you  know  very  well — as 
BclPs  birth-day  is  kept.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a  great  dinner.' 

*  And  can  Bell  eat  more  upon  her  birth- 
day than  upon  any  other  day? ' 

*■  No ;  nor  I  should  not  mind  about  the 
dinner,  except  the  mince  pies.  But  Bell  has 
a  great  many  nice  things  ;  I  don't  mean  nice 
eatable  things,  but  nice  new  playthings  given 
to  her  always  on  her  birth-day  ;  and  every 
body  drinks  her  health,  and  she's  so  happy.' 

*■  But  stay,  Rosamond ;  how  you  jumble 
things  together  I  Is  it  every  body's  drinking 
her  health  that  makes  her  so  happy  ;  or  the 
new  playthings,  or  the  nice  mmce  pies  I  I 
can  easily  believe,  that  she  is  happy  whilst 
she  is  eating  a  mince  pie,  or  whilst  she  is 
playing ;  but  how  does  every  body's  drink- 
ing her  health  at  dinner  make  her  happy  V 

Rosamond  paused,  and  then  said  she  did 
no]t  know.  '  But,'  added  she,  '  the  nice  nciu 
playthings  mother  ! ' 

'  But  why  the  nice  new  playthings  ?  Do 
you  like  them  only  because  they  are  new  ^' 

'  Not  onlij — /  do  not  like  playthings  cnlif 
because  they  are  new,  but  Bell  does  I  believe ; 
for  that  puts  me  in  mind — do  you  know, 
mother,  she  had  a  great  drawer  full  of  ck! 
pla\  things  that  she  never  used,  and  she  saiti 
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that  they  were  good  for  nothing,  because  they 
were  old ;  but  I  thought  many  of  them  were 
good  for  a  great  deal  more  than  the  new 
ones.  Now  you  shall  be  judge,  mamma  ; 
I'll  ti:il  you  all  that  was  in  the  drawer.' 

'  Nay  Rosamond,  thank  you,  not  just 
now  ;  I  have  not  time  to  listen  to  you.' 

*  Well  then  mamma,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow I  can  shew  you  the  drawer  :  I  want 
you  to  be  judge  very  much,  because  I  am 
sure  I  was  in  the  right.  And  motlier,'  ad- 
ded Rosamond,  stopping  her  as  she  was  go- 
ing out  of  the  room,  will  j^ou — not  now,  but 
when  you've  time- — will  you  tell  me  why 
you  never  keep  my  birth-day — why  you 
never  make  any  difference  between  that  day 
and  any  other  day  ? ' 

'  And  will  you,  Rosamond — ^not  now  but 
when  you  have  time  to  think  about  it — ^tell 
me  why  I  should  make  any  difference  be- 
tween your  birth-day  and  any  other  day  ? ' 

Rosamond  thought — but  she  could  not 
find  out  any  reason  :  besides,  she  suddenly 
recollected,  that  she  had  not  time  to  think 
any  longer,  for  there  was  a  certain  work-bas- 
ket to  be  finished,  which  she  was  making 
for  her  cousin  Bell,  as  a  present  upon  her 
birth-day.  The  work  was  at  a  stand  for 
want  of  some  filigree  paper,  and   as  her 
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mother  was  going  out,  she  asked  her  to  take 
her  with  her,  that  she  might  buy  some.  Her 
sister  Laura  went  with  them. 

'  Sister,'  said  Rosamond,  as  they  were 
walking  along,  '  what  have  you  done  v/ith 
your  half-guinea  t ' 

'  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.' 

'  Dear  !  you  will  keep  it  for  ever  in  your 
pocket:  you  know  my  god-mother,  when 
she  gave  it  to  you,  said  you  would  keep  it 
longer  than  I^^should  keep  mine  ;  and  I  know 
what  she  thought  by  her  look  at  the  time.  I 
heard  her  say  something  to  my  mother.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Laura  smiling,  '  she  whisper- 
ed so  loud,  that  I  could  not  help  hearing  her 
too:  she  said  I  was  a  little  miser.' 

*  But  did  not  you  hear  her  say  that  I  was 
very  generous  ?  and  she'll  see  that  she  was 
not  mistaken-  I  hope  she'll  be  by  vvhen  I 
give  mv  basket  to  Bell — won't  it  be  beauti- 
ful ?  There  is  to  be  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  yoii 
know,  round  the  handle,  and  a  ircsi  gron.nd, 
and  then  die  medallions ' 

'  Stay,'  interrupted  her  sister  ;  for  Kcsa- 
mond,  anticipating  the  glories  of  her  work- 
basket,  talked  and  walked  so  fast,  that  she 
had  passed,  without  perceiving  it,  the  shop 
where  the  filigrc  e  paper  was  to  be  bought. 
They  turned  back.     Now  it  happened,  that 
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the  shop  was  the  corner  house  of  a  street, 
and  one  of  the  windows  looked  out  info  a 
narrow  lane :  a  coach  full  of  ladies  stopped 
at  the  door  just  before  they  went  in,  so  that 
no  one  had  time  immediately  to  think  of 
Rosamond  and  her  filigree  paper,  and  she 
went  to  the  window,  where  she  saw  that  her 
sister  Laura  was  looking  earnestly  at  some- 
thing that  was  passing  in  the  lane. 

Opposite  to  the  window,  at  the  door  of  a 
poor  looking  house,  there  was  sitting  a  little 
girl  weaving  lace.  Her  bobbins  moved  as 
quick  as  lightning,  and  she  never  once  look- 
ed up  from  htr  work. 

'  Is  not  she  very  industrious? '  said  Laura ; 
*  and  very  honest  too,'  added  she  in  a  minute 
afterwards  ;  for  just  then,  a  baker  with  a 
basket  of  rolls  on  his  head  passed,  and  by  ac- 
cident one  of  the  rolls  fell  close  to  the  little 
girl :  she  took  it  up  eagerly,  looked  at  it  as 
if  she  was  ver}'  hungr}^,  then  put  aside  her 
work,  and  ran  after  the  baker  to  return  it  to 
him. 

Whilst  she  was  gone,  a  footman  in  a  livers- 
laced  with  silver,  who  belonged  to  the  coach 
that  stood  at  the  shop  door,  as  he  was  loung- 
ing with  one  of  his  companions,  chanced  to 
spy  the  weaving  pillow,  which  she  had  left 
upon  a  stone  before  the  door.      To  divert 
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himself  (for  idle  people  do  mischief  often  to 
divert  themselves)  he  took  up  the  pillow, 
and  entangled  all  the  bobbins.  The  little 
girl  came  back  out  of  breath  to  her  work  ; 
but  what  was  her  surprise  and  sorrow  to 
find  it  spoiled  :  she  twisted  and  unstwisted, 
placed  and  replaced  the  bobbins,  while  the 
footman  stood  laughing  at  her  distress.  She 
got  up  gently  and  was  retiring  into  the  house, 
when  the  silver-laced  footman  stopped  her, 
saying  insolently — '  Sit  still,  child.' 

'  I  must  go  to  my  mother,  sir,'  said  the 
child  ;  besides,  you  have  spoiled  all  my  lace  ; 
I  can't  stay.' 

'Can't  you?'  said  the  brutal  footman, 
snatching  her  weaving  pillow  again,  '  I'll 
teach  you  to  complain  of  me.'  And  he 
broke  off,  one  after  another,  all  the  bobbins, 
put  them  into  his  pc^cket,  rolled  her  weaving- 
pillow  down  the  dirty  lane,  then  jumped  up 
behind  his  mistress's  coach,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant. 

'  Poor  girl!'  exclaimed  Rosamond,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  her  indignation  at  this 
injustice  :   ••  poor  little  girl ! ' 

At  this  instant  her  mother  said  to  Rosa- 
mond, '  Come  now,  my  dear,  if  you  want 
this  filigree  paper,  buy  it.' 

N  2 
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'  Yes,  madam,!  said  Rosamond  ;  and  the 
idea  of  what  her  godmother  and  her  cousin  ' 
Bell  would  thiiik  of  her  generosiiy  rushed 
again  upon  her  imagination.  All  her  feelings 
of  pity  were  immediately  suppressed.  Sa- 
tisfied with  bestowing  another  exclamation 
upon  the  '  Poor  little  girl!''  she  went  to 
spend  her  half-guinea  upon  her  filigi*ee  bas- 
ket. In  the  mean  time,  she  that  was  called 
the  *  little  miser^  beckoned  to  the  poor  girl, 
and  opening  the  window,  said,  pointing  to 
the  cushion,  ^  Is  it  quite  spoiled  ? ' 

'  Quite  !  quite  spoiled !  and  I  can't,  nor 
mother  neither,  buy  another ;  and  I  can't  do 
any  thing  else  for  my  bread.'  A  few,  but 
ver\'  few,  tears  fell  as  she  said  this. 

'  How  much  would  another  cost  i '  said 
Laura. 

'  Oh,  a  great,  great  deal.' 

'  More  than  that  ? '  said  Laura,  holding 
up  her  half-guinea. 

'  Oh,  no.' 

'  Then  you  can  buv  another  with  that,' 
said  Laura,  dropping  the  half-guinea  into 
her  hand,  and  she  shut  the  window  before 
the  child  could  tind  words  to  thank  her ;  but 
not  before  she  saw  a  look  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude, which  gave  Laura  more  pleasure  pro^ 
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bably  than  all  the  praise,  which  could  have 
l)ecn  bestowed  upon  her  generosity. 

Late  on  the  morning  of  her  cousin's  birth- 
day, Rosamond  finished  her  work-basket. 
The  carriage  was  at  the  door.  Laura  came 
running  to  call  her;  her  father's  voice  was 
heard  at  the  same  instant;  so  she  was  oblig- 
ed to  go  down  with  her  basket  but  half 
wrapped  up  in  silver  paper,  a  circumstance 
at  which  she  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted ; 
ior  the  pleasure  of  surprising  Eell  would  be 
utterly  lost,  if  one  bit  of  the  filigree  should 
peep  out  before  the  proper  time.  As  the 
carriage  went  on,  Rosamond  pulled  the  pa- 
per to  one  side  and  to  the  other,  and  by  each 
of  the  four  corners. 

'  It  will  never  do,  my  dear,'  said  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  watching  her  operations ; 
*  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  make  a  sheet  of 
paper  cover  a  box,  which  is  twice  as  large  as 
itself.' 

'  It  is  not  a  box,  father,'  said  Rosamond, 
a  little  peevishly;  •>  it's  a  basket.' 

*•  Let  us  look  at  this  basket,'  said  he,  ta- 
king it  out  of  her  unwilling  hands  ;  for  she 
knew  of  what  frail  materials  it  was  made, 
and  she  dreaded  its  coming  to  piepes  under 
her  father's  examination. 
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He  took  hold  of  the  handle  rather  rough- 
ly, and  starting  oft' the  coach  seat,  she  cried — 

'  Oh,  sir  !  father  !  sir  !  you  will  spoil  it 
indeed  !'  said  she  with  increased  vehemence, 
when,  after  drawing  aside  the  veil  of  silver 
paper,  she  saw  him  grasp  the  myrtle -wreath- 
ed handle. 

'  Indeed,  sir,  you  will  spoil  the  poor  han- 
dle.' 

'  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  poor  handle^ 
said  her  father,  *  if  we  are  not  to  take  hold 
of  it  ?  And  pray,'  continued  he,  turning  the 
basket  round  v/ith  his  linger  and  thumb,  ra- 
ther in  a  disrespectful  manner,  '  pray  is  this 
the  thing  you  have  been  about  all  this  week  ? 
I  have  seen  you  all  this  week  dabbling  with 
paste  and  rags ;  I  could  not  conceive  what 
you  were  about.     Is  this  the  thing  \ ' 

'  Yes,  sir.  You  think  then  that  I  have 
wasted  my  time,  because  the  basket  is  of  no 
tise :  but  then  it  is  for  a  present  for  my  cou- 
slo  Bell.' 

'  Your  cousin  Bell  will  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  a  present  that  is  of  no 
use ;  you  had  better  have  given  her  the  pur- 
ple jar.' =^ 

*  See  '  Early  Lcssoas,'  by  the  same  author. 
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'  Oh,  father  !  I  thought  you  had  forgotten 
that — it  was  two  years  ago ;  I'm  not  so  silly 
now.  But  Bell  will  like  the  basket  I  know, 
though  it  is  of  no  use.' 

'  Then  you  think  Bell  is  sillier  now^  than 
you  were  two  years  ago.  Well,  perhaps 
that  is  true  ;  but  how  comes  it,  Rosamond, 
now  that  you  are  so  wise,  that  you  are  fond 
of  such  a  silly  person  ? ' 

' /,  father?'  said  Rosamond,  hesitating; 
'  I  don't  think  I  am  i^ery  fond  of  her.' 

'  I  did  not  say  very  fond.' 

'  Well,  but  I  don't  think  I  am  at  all  fond 
of  her.' 

'  But  you  have  spent  a  whole  week  in  ma- 
king this  thing  for  her.' 

'  Yes,  and  all  my  half-guinea  besides.' 

'  Yet  you  think  her  silly,  and  you  are  not 
fond  of  her  at  all ;  and  you  say  you  know 
this  thing  will  be  of  no  use  to  her.' 

'But  it  is  her  binh-day,  sir;  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  expect  something,  and  every 
body  else  will  give  her  something.' 

'  Then  your  reason  for  giving  is  because 
she  expects  you  to  give  her  something.  And 
will  you,  or  can  you,  or  should  you  always 
give,  merely  because  others  expect^  or  be- 
cause somebody  else  gives  ? ' 

'  Always  !  no,  not  always.' 
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'  Oh,  onlv  on  birth-davs.'   \ 

Rosamond,  laughing,  '  Now*'  you  are  ma* 
king  a  joke  of  me,  papa,  I  see ;  but  I  thought 
you  liked  that  people  should  be  generous; 
my  godmother  said  that  she  did.' 

*■  So  do  I,  full  as  well  as  your  godmother; 
but  we  have  not  yet  quite  settled  what  it  is 
to  be  generous.' 

'  Why,  is  it  not  generous  to  make  pre- 
sents ? '  said  Rosamond. 

'  That  is  a  question,  which  it  would  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  time  to  answer.  But,  for 
instance,  to  make  a  present  of  a  thing,  that 
you  know  can  be  of  no  use,  to  a  person  you 
neither  love  nor  esteem,  because  it  is  her 
birth-day,  and  because  every  body  gives  her 
something,  and  because  she  expects  some- 
thing, and  because  your  godmother  says  she 
likes  that  people  should  be  generous,  seems 
to  me,  my  dear  Rosamond,  to  be,  since  I 
must  say  it,  rather  more  like  folly  than  ge- 
nerosity.' 

Rosamond  looked  down  upon  the  basket, 
and  was  silent. 

*  Then  I  am  a  fool !  am  I  ? '  said  she 
looking  up  at  last. 

*  Because  you  have  made  one  mistake  ? 
No.     If  you  have  sense  enough  to  see  your 
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own  mistakes,  and  can  afterwards  avoid 
thtm,  you  will  never  be  a  fool.' 

Here  the  carriage  stopp^  d,  and  Rosamond 
recollected,  .hat  the  basket  w  as  uncovered. 

Now  we  must  observe,  that  Rosamond's 
father  had  not  been  too  severe  upon  Bell, 
when  he  called  her  a  silly  girl.  From  her 
infancy  she  had  been  humoured ;  and  at  eight 
years  old  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
spoiled  child :  she  was  idle,  fretful,  and  self- 
ish, so  that  nothing  could  make  her  happy. 
On  her  birth-day  she  expected,  however, 
to  be  perfectly  happy.  Every  body  in  the 
house  tried  to  please  her,  and  they  succeed- 
ed so  well,  that  between  breckiast  and  din- 
ner she  had  only  six  fits  of  crying.  The 
cause  of  five  of  these  fits  no  one  could  dis- 
cover; but  the  last,  and  most  lamentable, 
was  occasioned  by  a  disappointment  about  a 
worked  muslin  frock,  and  accordingly  at 
dressing  time  her  maid  brought  it  to  her, 
exclaiming,  '  See  here  miss  !  what  your 
mamma  has  sent  you  on  your  birth-day. 
Here's  a  frock  fit  for  a  queen,  if  it  had  but 
lace  round  the  cuffs.' 

'  And  why  has  not  it  lace  around  the  cuffs  ? 
mamma  siid  it  should.' 

'  Yes,  but  mistress  was  disappointed  about 
Uie  lace  ;  it  is  not  come  home.' 
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'  Not  come  home,  indeed !  and  didn't 
they  know  it  was  my  birth-day  ?  But  then  I 
say  I  won't  wear  it  without  the  lace,  I  can't 
wear  it  without  the  lace,  and  I  won't.' 

The  lace,  however,  could  not  be  had ;  and 
Bell  at  Itngth  submitted  to  let  the  frock  be 
put  on.  '  Come,  Miss  Bell,  dry  your  eyes,' 
said  the  maid  who  educated  her;  'dry  your 
eyes,  and  I'll  tell  you  something,  that  will 
please  you.' 

'  What,  then  ? '  said  the  child,  pouting 
and  sobbing. 

'  Why but  }^ou  must  not  tell,  that  I 

told  you.' 

'  No — but  if  I  am  asked  ? ' 

'  Why,  if  you  are  asked,  you  must  tell  the 
truth  to  be  sure.  So  I'll  hold  my  tongue, 
miss.' 

'  Nay,  tell  me  though,  and  I'll  never  tell 
— if  I  am  asked.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  the  maid, '  your  cousin 
Rosamond  is  come,  and  has  brought  you  the 
most  beautifullest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life  ;  but  you  are  not  to  know  any  thing  about 
it  till  after  dinner,  because  she  w^ants  to  sur- 
prise you;  and  mistress  has  put  it  into  her 
wardrobe  till  after  dinner.' 

'  Till  after  dinner  ! '  repeated  Bell,  impa- 
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tiently  ;  '  I  can't  wait  till  then,  I  must  see  it 
this  minute.' 

The  maid  refused  her  several  time<^,  till 
Bell  burst  into  another  fit  of  ciying,  and  the 
maid  fearing  that  her  mistress  would  be  angry 
with  Acr,  if  Bell's  eyes  were  red  at  dinner- 
time, consented  to  shew  her  the  basket. 

'  How  pretty  !  But  let  me  have  it  in  my 
own  hands,'  said  Bell,  as  the  maid  held  the 
basket  up  out  of  her  reach. 

'  Oh  no,  you  must  not  touch  it ;  for  if  you 
should  spoil  it,  what  would  become  of  me?' 

'  Become  of  you  indeed  ! '  exclaim.ed  the 
spoiled  child,  who  never  considered  any  thing 
but  her  own  immediate  gratification — '  Be- 
come of  z/ow,  indeed  !  what  signifies  that  ? 
I  shan't  spoil  it ;  and  I  will  have  it  in  my 
own  hands.  If  you  don't  hold  it  down  for 
me  directly,  I'll  tell  that  you  shewed  it  to 
me.' 

'  Then  vou  won't  snatch  it  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  I  won't  indeed,'  said  Bell ;  but 
she  had  learned  from  her  maid  a  total  dis- 
regard of  truth.  She  snatched  the  basket 
the  moment  it  was  within  her  reach ;  a  strug- 
gle ensued,  in  which  the  handle  and  lid  were 
torn  off,  and  one  of  the  medallions  crushed 
in.vayds,  before  the  little  fury  returned  to 
her  senses.     Calmed  at  this  sight,  th-^  next 
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question  was,  how  she  should  conceal  the 
mischief  which  she  had  done.  After  many 
attempts,  the  handle  and  lid  were  replaced, 
the  basket  was  put  exactly  in  the  san>e  spot 
in  which  it  had  stood  before^  and  the  maid 
charged  the  child,  '  to  look  as  if  nothing  xvaa 
the  matter.^ 

We  hope  that  both  children  and  parer.ts 
will  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect. 
The  habits  of  tyranny,  meanness,  and  false- 
hood, which  children  acquire  from  living 
with  bad  servants,  are  scarcely  ever  conquer- 
ed in  the  whole  course  of  their  future  lives. 

After  shutting  up  the  basket,  tliey  left  the 
room,  and  in  the  adjoining  passage  they 
found  a  poor  girl  waiting  with  a  small  parcel 
in  her  hand. 

'  What's  your  business  ? '  said  the  maid. 

'  I  have  brought  home  the  lace,  madam, 
that  was  bespoke  for  the  young  lady.' 

'Oh,  you  have,  have  you,  at  last?'  said 
Bell ;  '  and  pray  why  didn't  you  bring  it 
sooner  ? ' 

The  girl  was  going  to  answer,  but  the 
maid  interrupted  her,  saying, '  Come,  come, 
none  of  your  excuses ;  you  are  a  little  idle 
good  for  nothing  thing,  to  disappoint  Miss 
Bell  upon  her  birth-day  ;  but  now  you  have 
brought  it,  let  us  look  at  it  ? '    The  little  girl 
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gave  the  lace  without  reply,  and  the  maid 
desired  her  to  go  about  her  business,  and  not 
to  expect  to  be  paid  ;  for  that  her  mistress 
could  not  see  any  body,  because  she  was  in  a 
room  full  of  company. 

'  May  I  call  again,  madam,  this  after- 
noon?' said  the  child,  timidly. 

'  Lord  bless  my  stars  !'  replied  die  maid, 
'  what  makes  people  so  poor,  I  zvonclcrs  I  I 
wish  mistress  would  buy  her  lace  at  the 
warehouse,  as  I  told  her,  and  not  of  these 
folks.  Call  again !  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  I  believe 
j'uu'd  call,  call,  call  twenty  times  for  two- 
pence.' 

However  ungraciously  the  permission  to 
call  again  was  granted,  it  was  received  with 
gratitude :  the  little  girl  departed  with  a 
cheerful  countenance  :  and  Bell  teased  her 
maid  till  she  got  her  to  sew  the  long  v,  ished 
for  lace  upon  her  cuffs. 

Unfortunate  Bell !  All  dinner  time  pass- 
ed, and  people  were  so  hungn',  so  busy  or 
so  stupid,  that  not  an  eye  observed  her  fa- 
\orite  piece  of  fineiy.  Till  at  length  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  conceal  her  impatieriC. , 
and  turning  to  Laura  who  sat  next  to  her, 
she  said,  '  You  have  no  lace  upon  your 
cuffs  ;  look  how  beautiful  mine  is  !  is  not  it  ? 
Don't  vou  v.'ish  vour  mamma  cotild  afford 
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to  give  you  some  like  it  ?  But  you  can't 
get  anyv  if  she  would,  for  this  was  made  on 
purpose  for  me  on  my  birth-day,  and  nobody 
can  get  a  bit  more  any  where,  if  they  would 
give  the  world  for  it.' 

'  But  cannot  the  person  who  made  it,'  said 
Laura,  '  make  any  more  like  it : ' 

'  No,  no,  no  ! '  cried  Bell ;  for  she  had  al- 
ready learned,  either  from  her  maid  or  her 
mother,  the  mean  pride,  which  values  things 
not  for  being  really  pretty  or  useful,  but  tor 
being  such  as  nobody  else  can  procure. 

'  Nobody  can  get  any  like  it,  I  say,'  re- 
peated Bell ;  '  nobody  in  all  London  can 
make  it  but  one  person,  and  that  person  will 
never  make  a  bit  for  any  body  but  me,  I  am 
sure — mamma  won't  let  her,  if  I  ask  her  not.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Laura,  coolly,  '  I  do  not 
want  any  of  it ;  you  need  not  be  so  violent : 
I  assure  you  that  I  don't  want  any  of  it.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  do  though,'  said  Bell,  more 
angrily. 

'  No,  indeed,'  said  Laura,  smiling. 

'  You  do  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart ; 
but  you  say  you  don't  to  plague  me,  I  know,' 
cried  Bell,  swelling  with  disappointed  vanity. 
'  It  is  pretLy,  for  all  that,  and  it  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  too,  and  nobody  shall  have 
any  like  it,  if  they  cried  their  eyes  out.' 
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Laura  received  this  sentence  in  silence. 
Rosamond  smiled.  And  at  her  smile,  the 
ill-suppressed  rage  of  the  spoiled  child  burst 
forth  into  the  seventh  and  loudest  fit  of  cry- 
ing, which  had  been  heard  upon  her  birth- 
day, 

'  What's  the  matter,  my  pet  ? '  cried  her 
mother  ;  '  Come  to  me,  and  tell  me  what's 
the  matter.' 

Bell  ran  roaring  to  her  mother ;  but  no 
otherwise  explained  the  cause  of  her  sorrow 
than  by  tearing  the  fine  lace,  with  frantic 
gestures,  from  her  cuffs,  and  throwing  the 
fragments  into  her  mother's  lap. 

'  Oh  !  the  lace,  child !  are  you  mad  ? ' 
said  her  mother,  catching  hold  of  both  her 
hands.  '  Your  beautiful  lace,  my  dear  love 
—do  you  know  how  much  it  cost  I ' 

*  1  don't  care  how  much  it  cost ;  it  is  not 
beautiful,  and  I'll  have  none  of  ii,'  replied 
Bell,  so!:bing  ;  *  for  it  is  not  beautiful.' 

'  But  it  is  beautiful,'  retorted  her  mother  ; 
'  I  chose  the  pattern  myself.  Who  has  put 
it  into  your  head,  child,  to  dislike  it  ?  was 
it  Nancy  r ' 

'  No,  not  Nancy,  but  thon^  mamma,'  said 
Bell,  pointing  to  Laura  and  Rosamond. 

'  Oh  fie  !  don't  point^  said  her  mother, 
putting  dov/n  her  stubborn  finger  j  '  nor  say 

o2 
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thein^  like  Nancy  ;  I  am  sure  you  misunder- 
stood. Miss  Laura,  I  am  sure,  did  not  mean 
any  such  thing.' 

'  No,  madam  ;  and  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing,  that  I  recollect,'  said  Laura,  gently. 

'  Oh,  no,  indeed !'  cried  Rosamond,  warm- 
ly rising  in  her  sister's  defence.  But  no  de- 
fence or  explanation  Avas  to  be  heard,  for 
every  body  had  now  gathered  round  Bell,  to 
dry  her  tears,  and  to  comfort  her  for  the 
mischief  she  had  done  to  her  own  cuffs. 

They  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  young  lady's  eyes,  and  the 
reddened  arches  over  her  eyebrows  came  to 
their  natural  colour  ;  and  the  business  being 
thus  happily  hushed  up,  the  mother  as  a  re- 
ward to  her  daughter  for  her  good  humour, 
begged  that  Rosamond  would  now  be  so 
good  as  to  produce  her  '  charming  present.' 

Rosamond,  followed  by  all  the  company, 
amongst  whom  to  her  great  joy,  w^as  her  god- 
mother, proceeded  to  the  dressing-room. 

•'  Now  I  am  sure,'  thought  she,  '  Bell  will 
be  surprised,  and  my  godmothtr  will  see 
she  was  right  about  my  generosity.' 

The  doors  of  the  wardrobe  were  opened 
with  due  ceremony,  and  the  filigree  basket 
appeared  in  all  its  glory. 
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'  Well,  this  is  a  charming  present  indeed  ! ' 
said  the  godmother,  who  was  one  of  the 
company  ;  '  My  Rosamond  knows  how  to 
make  presents.'  And  as  she  spoke,  she  took 
hold  of  the  basket,  to  lift  it  down  to  the  ad- 
miring audience.  Scarcely  had  she  touched 
it,  when  lo  !  the  myrtle  wreath,  the  medalli- 
ons, all  drppped — the  basket  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  only  the  handle  remained  in  her 
hand. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  wreck. 
Exclamations  of  sorrow  were  heard  in  vari- 
ous tones  ;  and  '  Who  can  have  done  this  r ' 
was  all  that  Rosamond  could  say.  Bell  stood 
in  sullen  silence,  which  she  obstinately  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  the  enquiries,  which 
were  made  about  the  disaster.  At  length 
the  servants  were  summoned,  and  amongst 
them  Nancy,  Miss  Bell's  maid  and  go- 
verness :  she  affected  much  surprise,  when 
she  saw  what  had  befallen  the  basket,  and 
declared  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
but  that  she  had  seen  her  mistress  in  the 
morning  put  it  quite  safe  into  the  wardrobe  ; 
and  that,  for  her  part,  she  had  never  touch- 
ed it,  or  thought  of  touching  it,  in  her  boiu 
days — "  Nor  Miss  Bell  neither,  ma'am,  1 
can  answer  ior  her  ;  for  she  never  knew  of 
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its  being  there,  because  I  never  so  much  as 
mentioned  it  to  her,  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  in  the  house,  because  I  knew  Miss  Ro- 
samond wanted  to  surprise  her  with  the  se- 
cret, so  I  never  mentioned  a  sentence  of  it- 
did  I,  Miss  Bell  ? 

Bell  putting  on  the  deceitful  look  which 
her  maid  had  taught  her,  answered  boldlv, 
No  ;  but  she  had  hold  of  Rosamond's  hand, 
and  at  the  instant  she  uttered  this  falsehood 
she  squeezed  it  terribly. 

'  Why  do  you  squeeze  my  hand  so  ?  *  said 
Rosamond,  in  a  low  voice  j  '  what  are  you 
afraid  of? ' 

'  Afraid  of ! '  cried  Bell,  turning  angrily  ; 
'  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  thing — I've  nothing 
to  be  afraid  about.' 

*  Nay,  I  did  not  say  you  had,'  whispered 
Rosamond  ;  *  but  only  if  you  did  by  acci- 
dent— you  know  what  I  mean — I  should  not 
be  angry  if  vou  did — only  say  so.' 

'  I  say  I  did  not ! '  cried  Bell,  furiously  ; 
'  IVIamma  !  Mamma !  Nancy  !  my  cousin 
Rosamond  v/on't  believe  me  !  that's  very 
hard — it's  very  rude  !  and  I  won't  bear  it, 
I  won't.' 

'  Don't  be  angry',  love,  don't;'  said  the 
maid. 
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'  Nobody  suspects  you,  darling  ; '  said  her 
mother.  '  But  she  has  too  much  sensibility. 
Don't  cry,  love,  nobody  suspected  you.' 

'  But  you  know,'  continued  she,  turning 
to  the  maid, '  somebody  must  have  done 
this,  and  I  must  know  how  it  was  done ; 
Miss  Rosamond's  charming  present  must  not 
be  spoiled  in  this  way,  in  my  house,  with- 
out my  taking  proper  notice  of  it.  I  assure 
you  I  am  ver)-  angry  about  it,  Rosamond.' 

Rosamond  did  not  rejoice  in  her  anger, 
and  had  nearly  made    a  sad  mistake,   by 
speaking  loud  her  thoughts.     '  /  was  ^oerij 
foolisfi '  she  began  and  stopped. 

'  IMa'am,'  cried  the  maid,  suddenly,  '  I'll 
venture  to  say  I  know  who  did  it.' 

'  Who  \ '  said  every  one  eagerly* 

'  Who  r '  said  Bell,  trembling. 

'  W^hy,  miss,  don't  you  recollect  that  little 
girl  with  the  lace,  that  we  saw  peeping  about 
in  the  passage  ?  I'm  sure  she  rruist  have 
done  it,  for  here  she  was  by  herself  half  an 
hour  or  more,  and  not  another  creature  has 
been  in  mistress's  dressing-room,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  since  morning.  Those  sort 
of  people  have  so  much  ciiricsity,  I'm  sure 
she  must  have  been  meddling  with  it ;'  add 
ed  the  maid. 
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*  Oh  yes,  that's  the  thing,'  said  the  mis- 
ti'ess,  decidedly.  '  Well,  Miss  Rosamond, 
for  your  comfort,  she  shall  never  come  into 
my  house  again.' 

'  Oh,  that  would  not  comfort  me  at  all,' 
said  Rosamond;  'besides,  we  are  not  sure 
that  she  did  it ;  and  if ' 

A  single  knock  at  the  door  was  heard  at 
this  instant:  it  was  the  little  girl,  who  came 
to  be  paid  for  her  lace. 

'  Call  her  in,'  said  the  lady  of  the  house  ; 
*  let  us  see  her  directly.' 

The  maid,  who  w^as  afrp.id  that  the  girl's 
innocence  would  appear  if  she  were  produ- 
■  ced,  hesitated ;  but  upon  her  mistress's  re- 
peating her  commands,  she  was  forced  to 
obey. 

The  child  came  in  with  a  look  of  simpli- 
city; but  when  she  saw  the  room  fill  of 
company  she  was  a  little  abashed.  Rosa- 
mond and  Laura  looked  at  her,  and  at  one 
another  with  surprise ;  for  it  was  the  same 
little  girl  whom  they  had  seen  w^lfcui^jg  lace. 

'  Is  not  it  she  ? '  whispered  Rosamond  to 
her  sister. 

'  Yes  it  is  ;  but  hush,'  said  Laura,  *  she 
does  not  know  us.  Don't  sav^  a  word,  let  us 
hear  what  she  will  say.'     Laura  got  behind 
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the  rest  of  the  company  as  she  spoke,  so  that 
•the  Httle  girl  could  not  see  her. 

'  Vastly  well ! '  said  Bell's  mother;  'I 
am  waiting  to  see  how  long  you  will  have 
the  assurance  to  stand  there  with  that  inno- 
cent lock.  Did  you  ever  see  that  basket 
before  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  ma'am,'  said  the  girl. 

'  Tes,  mcCam^  cried  the  maid,  '  and  what 
else  do  you  know  about  it  ?  You  had  better 
confess  it  at  once,  and  mistress  perhaps  will 
say  no  more  about  it.' 

'  Yes,  do  confess  it ;'  added  Bell,  earnest- 

'  Confess  what,  madam  r '  said  the  little 
girl;  '  I  never  touched  the  basket,  madam.' 

'  You  never  touched  it ;  but  you  confess,' 
interupted  Bell's  mother,  '  that  you  did  see 
it  before.  And  pray  how  came  you  to  see 
it  ?  you  must  have  opened  my  wardrobe.' 

'  No  indeed,  ma'am,'  said  the  little  girl ; 
*but  I  was  waiting  in  the  passage,  ma'cim, 
and  this  doOr  was  partly  open ;  and  looking 
at  the  maid,  you  know,  I  could  not  help 
seeing  it.^ 

'  Wh}',  hoAv  could  you  see  it  through  the 
doors  of  my  wardrobe  ?  '  rejoined  the  lady. 

Ihe  maid,  frightened,  pulled  the  little 
girl  by  the  sleeve. 
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'  Answer  me,'  said  the  lady,  '  where  did 
you  see  this  basket  ? ' 

Another  stronger  pull. 

'  I  saw  it,  madam,  in  her  hands,'  looking 
at  the  maid  ;  '  and ' 

'  Well,  and  what  became  of  it  afterwards  ? ' 

'  Ma'am, — '  hesitating,  '  miss  pulled,  and 
by  accident — I  believe,  I  saw,  ma'am — miss, 
you  know  what  I  saw.' 

'  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know :  and  if 
I  did,  you  had  no  business  there — and 
mamma  won't  believe  you,  I  am  sure.' 

But  every  body  else  did,  and  their  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  Bell  in  a  manner  which 
made  her  feel  rather  ashamed. 

'  What  do  you  all  look  at  me  so  for  ? 
Why  do  you  all  look  so  ?  And  am  I  to  be 
shamed  upon  my  birth-day  ? '  cried  she, 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  passion  ;  '  and  all  for 
this  nasty  thing  ! '  added  she,  pushing  away 
the  remains  of  the  basket,  and'  looking  an- 
grily at  Rosamond. 

'  Bell  I  Bell !  Oh  fie !  fie !  now  I  am  asham- 
ed of  you ;  that's  quite  rude  to  your  cousin,' 
said  her  mother,  who  was  more  shocked  at 
her  daughter's  wont  of  politeness  than  at  her  j 
falsehood.      'Take   her   away,   Nancy,  till? 
she   has   done   crying ; '    added   she  to  the! 
maid,  who  accordingly  carried  off  her  pupil. 
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Rosamond,  during  this  scene,  especially 
at  the  moment  when  her  present  was  pushed 
away  with  such  disdain,  had  been  ninking 
reflections  upon  the  nature  ol  true  generosi- 
ty. A  smile  from  her  father,  who  stood  by, 
a  silent  spectator  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
filigree  basket,  gave  rise  to  these  reflections ; 
nor  were  they  entirely  dissipated  by  the  con- 
dolence of  the  rest  of  the  company,  nor  even 
by  the  praises, of  her  god-mother,  who  to 
condole  her  said — *  Well,  my  dear  Rosa- 
mond, I  admire  your  generous  spirit.  You 
know  I  prophecied  that  your  hal '^'-guinea 
would  be  gone  the  soonest,  did  I  not,  Laura  ?' 
said  she,  appealing  in  a  sarcastic  tone  to 
where  she  thciight  Laura  was.  '  Where  is 
Laura  ?     I  don't  see  her.' 

Laura  cr^me  forward. 

*  You  are  too  prudent^to  throw  away  your 
money  like  your  sister;  your  half-guinea, 
I'll  answer  for  it,  is  snug  in  your  pocket,  is 
it  not  ?  * 

'  No,  madam  ;'  answered  she  in  a  low 
voice.  But  low  as  the  voice  was,  the  poo/; 
little  lace-girl  heard  it ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Laura,  recollect- 
ed her  benefactress. 

*  Oh,  that's  the  young  lady  !'  she  exclaivn- 
ed,  in  a  tone  of  lovful  gratitude,  '  the  good, 

P 
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good  young  lady,  who  gave  me  the  half- 
guinea,  and  would  not  stay  to  be  thanked  for 
it !  but  I  will  thank  her  now/ 

'  The  half-guinea,  Laura ! '  said  her  god- 
mother  '-  What  is  all  this  ? ' 

'  I'll  tell  you,  madam,  if  you  please,'  said 
the  litde  girl. 

It  was  not  in  expectation  of  being  praised 
for  it,  that  Laura  had  been  generous,  and 
therefore  every  body  was  really  touched  Avith 
the  histor}''  of  the  weaving  pillow ;  and  whilst 
thev  praised,  felt  a  certain  degree  of  respect, 
which  is  not  always  felt  by  those  who  pour 
forth  eulogiums.  Respect  is  not  an  impro- 
per word,  even  applied  to  a  child  of  Laura's 
age ;  for  let  the  age  or  situation  of  the  per- 
son be  what  it  may,  they  command  respect 
who  deserve  it. 

'Ah,  madam!'  said  Rosam.ond  to  her 
god-mother,  '  now  you  see,  you  see  she  is 
iiot  a  little  miser:  I'm  sure  that's  better  than 
wasting  half-a-guinea  upon  a  filigree  basket; 
is  it  not,  ma'am?'  said  she,  with  an  eager- 
ness which  shewed  that  she  had  forgotten 
all  her  own  misfoitunes  in  sympathy  with 
her  sister.  '  This  is  being  really  generous 
l.^ther,  is  it  not  r ' 

'Yes,  Rosamond,'  said  her  father,  and  he^ 
kissed  herj  'this  is  being  really  generous. 
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It  is  not  only  by  giving  away  money  that  we 
can  shew  generosity,  it  is  by  giving  up  to 
others  any  tl^ig  that  we  hke  ourselves :  and 
therefore,'  added  he,  smiling,  '  it  is  really 
generous  of  you  to  give  your  sister  the  thing 
vou  like  best  of  all  others.' 

'  The  thing  I  like  the  best  of  all  others, 
father,'  said  Rosamond,  half  pleased,  half 
vexed ;  '  what  is  that  I  wonder  ?  You  don't 
mean  praise^  do  you,  sir  ? ' 

'  Nay,  you  must  decide  that,  Rosamond.' 

*•  Why,  sir,'  said  she, ingenuously,  'perhaps 

it  was  ONC£  the  thing  I  liked  best;  but  the 

pleasure  I  have  just  felt,  makes  me   like 

something  else  better.' 


SIMPLE  SUSA,^. 


CHAPTER  r. 


'  Waked,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day, 
'  To  do  the  observance  due  to  spiightly  May.' 

Dryden. 


IN  a  retired  hamlet  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  between  Osv»estr}  and  Shrewsbury, 
it  is  still  the  custom  to  celebrate  the  first  of 
May.  The  children  of  the  village,  who  look 
forward  to  this  rural  ftstival  with  ioyfal  ea- 
gerness,  usually  meet  on  the  last  day  of  April 
to  make  up  their  nosegays  for  the  morning, 
and  to  clioose  their  queen.  Their  customa- 
ry  place  of  meeting  is  at  a  hawthorn,  which 
stands  in  a  little  green  nock,  open  on  one 
side  to  a  shady  lane,  and  separated  on  the 
other  side  by  a  thick  sweet  briar  and  haw- 
thorn hedge  from  the  garden  of  an  attorney. 
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This  attorney  began  the  world  with — 
nothing — but  he  contrived  to  scrape  toge- 
ther a  good  deal  of  money,  every  body  knew 
how.  He  built  a  new  house  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  and  had  a  large,  well-fenced 
garden  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  fences,  he 
never  felt  himself  secure  ;  such  were  his 
litigious  habits,  and  his  suspicious  temper, 
that  he  was  constantly  at  variance  witli  his 
simple  and  peaceable  neighbours.  Some 
pig,  or  dog,  or  goat,  or  goose,  was  for  ever 
trespassing :  his  complaints  and  his  extorti- 
ons wearied  and  alarmed  the  whole  hamlet. 
The  paths  in  his  fields  were  at  length  unfre- 
quented, his  stiles  were  blocked  up  widi 
stones  or  stuffed  with  brambles  and  briars, 
so  that  not  a  gosling  could  creep  under,  or  a 
giant  get  over  them ;  and  so  careful  were 
even  the  village  children  of  giving  oftence  to 
this  irritable  man  of  the  law,  that  they  would 
not  venture  to  fly  a  kite  near  his  fields,  lest 
it  should  entangle  in  his  trees,  or  fall  upon 
his  meadow. 

Mr.  Case,  for  this  was  the  name  of  our 
attorney,  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  to  whose 
education  he  had  not  time  to  attend,  as  his 
whole  soul  was  Intent  upon  accumulating  for 
them  a  fortune.  For  several  vcars  he  suf- 
fcred  his  children  to  run  wild  in  the  village, 
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but  suddenly,  upon  his  being  appointed  to  a 
considerable  agency,  he  began  to  think  ot' 
making  his  children  a  little  genteel,  lie  sent 
his  son  to  leam  Lntin ;  he  hired  a  maid  to 
wait  upon  his  diJughter  Barbara,  and  he 
strictlv  forbade  her  tlitnceforward  to  keep 
company  with  any  of  the  poor  children,  who 
had  hitherto  been  her  playfellows.  They 
were  not  sorry  fo**  this  prohibition,  because 
she  had  been  their  tyrant  rather  than  their 
companion:  she  was  vexed  to  observe,  that 
lipf  absence  was  not  regretted,  and  she  was 
rnprtified  to  perceive  that  she  could  not 
humble  them  by  any  display  of  airs  and 
finerv. 

There^Ayas  one  poor  girl  amongst  her  for- 
mer associates,  to  whom  she  had  a  peculiar 

dislike Susan  Price a  sweet'tempered, 

modest,  sprightly,  industrious  lass,  who  was 
the  pride  and  cklight  of  the  village.  .  Her 
father  rented  a  small  farm,  and,  unfortimate- 
ly  for  him,  he  lived  near  attorney  Case.  Bar- 
bara used  often  to  sit  at  her  window  watch- 
ing Susan  at  work  ;  sometimes  she  saw  her 
in  the  neat  garden  raking  the  ^eds  or  weed- 
ing the  borders  ;  sometimes  she  was  kneel- 
ing at  her  bee-hive  with  fresh  flowers  for 
her  bees  ;  sometimes  she  was  in  the  poukry- 
yard  scattering  corn  from  her  sieve  amongst 
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the  eager  chiclcens ;  and  in  the  ev'cning  she 
was  oiien  seated  in  a  httle  honey-suckle  ar- 
bour, with  a  clean,  Ught,  three-legged,  deal 
table  before  her,  upon  which  she  put  her 
plain-work.  Susan  had  been  taught  to  work 
neady  by  her  good  mother,  who  was  vcrv 
fond  of  her,  and  to  whom  she  was  most 
gratefully  attached.  Mrs.  Price  was  an  in- 
telligent, active,  domestic  woman,  but  her 
health  was  not  robust ;  she  earned  money, 
however,  by  taking  in  plain-work,  and  she 
was  famous  for  baking  excellent  bread  aq^ 
breakfast  cakes.  She  was  respected  in  the 
village  for  her  conduct  as  a  wife  and  as  a 
mother,  and  all  were  eager  to  shew  her  at- 
tention. At  her  door  the  first  branch  of 
hawthorn  was  always  placed  on  May-morn- 
ing, and  her  Susan  was  usually  Queen  of  the 
JVIay. 

It  was  now  tim£  to  choose  the  queen. 
The  setting  sun  shone  full  upon  the  pink 
blossoms  of  the  hawthorn,  when  the  meny 
group  asscnibled  upon  their  little  green. 
Barbara  was  now  walking  in  sullen  state  in 
her  father's  garden;  she  heard  the  busy  voi- 
ces in  the  lane,  and  she  concealed  herself 
behind  the  high  hedge,  that  she  might  listei\ 
to  'Jieir  conversation, 
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'  Where's  Susan  ? ' — were  the  first  unwel- 
come words  which  she  overheard.  '  Aye, 
where's  Susan,'  repeated  Philip,  stopping 
short  in  the  middle  of  a  new  tune,  that  he 
was  playing  on  his  pipe  ;  '  I  wish  Susan 
would  come  !  I  want  her  to  sing  me  this 
same  tune  over  again,  I  have  not  it  yet.' 

'  And  I  wish  Susan  would  come,  I'm 
sure,'  cried  a  little  girl,  whose  lap  was  iuU  of 
primroses ;  '  Susan  will  give  me  some  thread 
to  tie  up  my  nosegays,  and  she'll  shew  me 
where  the  fresh  violets  grow,  and  she  has 
promised  to  give  me  a  great  bunch  of  her 
double  cowslips  to  wear  to-morrow.  I  wish 
she  would  come.' 

'  Nothing  can  be  done  without  Susan  !  she 
always  shews  us  where  the  nicest  flowers  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lanes  and  meadows,'  said 
they.  '  She  must  make  up  the  garlands,  and 
she  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May  ! '  exclaimed 
a  multitude  of  little  voices. 

'  But  she  does  not  come  ! '  said  PhiHp. 

Rose,  who  was  her  particular  friend,  now 
came  forward,  to  assure  the  impatient  as- 
sembly, '  that  she  would  answer  for  it  Susan 
would  come  as  soon  as  she  possibly  could, 
and  that  she  probably  was  detained  by  busi- 
ness at  home.'  The  little  electors  thought, 
that  all  business  should  give  way  to  theirs. 
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and  Rose  was  dispatched  to  summon  her 
friend  immediately. 

'Tell  her  to  make  haste,'  cried  Philip; 
*  Attorney  Case  dined  at  the  abbev  to-rjav, 
luckily  for  us ;  if  he  comes  home,  and  finds 
us  here,  may  be  he'll  drive  us  away,  for  he 
says  this  bit  of  ground  belongs  to  his  garden, 
though  that  is  not  true,  I'm  sure,  for  farmer 
Price  knows,  and  says,  it  was  always  open 
to  the  road.  The  attorney  wants  to  get  our 
play  ground,  so  he  does  ;  I  wish  he  and  his 
daughter  Bab,  or  Miss  Barbara  as  she  must 
now  be  called,  were  a  hundred  miles  off,  out 
of  jur  way,  I  know.  No  later  than  yester- 
day she  threw  down  my  nine-pins  in  one  of 
her  ill  humours,  as  she  was  walking  by,  with 
her  gown  all  trailing  in  the  dust.' 

'  Yes,'  cried  Mary,  the  little  primrose- 
girl,  '  her  gown  is  always  trailing,  she  does 
not  hold  it  up  niceh',  like  Susan;  and  with 
all  her  fine  clothes  she  never  looks  half  so 
neat.  Mamma  says  she  wishes  I  may  be  like 
Susan,  when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  great  girl, 
and  so  do  I.  I  should  not  like  to  look  con- 
ceited as  Barbara  does,  if  I  was  ever  so  rich.' 

'  Rich  or  poor,'  said  Philip,  '  it  does  not 
become  a  girl  to  look  conceited,  much  iess 
bold^  as  Barbara  did  the  other  day,  when  she 
was  standing  at  her  father's  door,  without  a 
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hat  upon  her  head,  staring  at  the  strange 
gentleman  who  stopped  hereabout  to  let  his 
horse  drink.  I  know  what  he  thought  of 
Bab  by  his  looks,  and  of  Susan  too;  for 
Susan  was  in  her  garden,  bending  down  a 
branch  of  the  laburnum-tree,  looking  at  its 
yellow  flowers,  which  were  just  come  out; 
and  when  the  gentleman  asked  her  how  many 
miles  it  was  from  Shrewsbur>^,  she  answered 
him  so  modest !  not  bashful,  like  as  if  she 
had  never  "seen  nobody  before,  but  just  right 
— and  then  she  pulled  on  her  straw  hat, 
which  was  fallen  back  with  her  looking  up  at 
gthe  laburnum,  and  she  went  her  ways  home, 
and  the  gentleman  says  to  me,  after  she  was 
gone, '  Pray,  who  is  rhat  neat,  modest  girl  ? ' 

'  But  I  wish  Susan  would  come,'  cried 
Philip,  interrupting  himself. 

Susan  was  all  this  time,  as  her  friend  Rose 
rightly  guessed,  busy  at  home.  She  was 
detained  by  her  father's  returning  later  than 
usual ;  his  supper  was  ready  for  him  nearly 
an  hour  before  he  came  home,  and  Susan 
swept  up  the  ashes  twice,  and  twice  put  on 
.wood  to  mak^  a  cheerful  blaze  for  him  ;  but 
at  last,  Vr'hen  he  did  come  in,  he  took  no  no 
tice  of  the  blaze  or  of  Susan,  and  when  his 
wife  asked  him  how  he  did,  he  made  no  an- 
swer, but  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
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looking  very  gloomy.  Susan  put  his  supper 
upon  the  table,  and  set  his  own  chair  for  him, 
but  he  pushed  away  the  chair  and  turned 
from  the  table,  saying — 

'  I  shall  eat  nothing,  child  !  %vhy  have  vou 
such  a  fire,  to  roast  me  at  this  time  of  the 
year  r ' 

'  You  said  yesterday,  father,  I  thought, 
that  you  liked  a  little  cheerful  wood  fire  in 
the  evening,  and  there  was  a  great  shower 
of  hail ;  your  coat  is  quite  w^et,  we  must  dry 
it.' 

'  Ti.kc  it  then,  child,'  said  he,  pulling  it 
off ;  '  1  shall  soon  have  no  coat  to  dry — and 
take  my  hat  too,'  said  he,  throwing  it  upon 
the  ground. 

Susan  hung  up  his  hat,  put  his  coat  over 
the  back  of  a  chair  to  dr}',  and  then  stood 
anxiously  looking  at  her  mother,  who  was 
not  well ;  she  had  this  day  fatigued  herself 
with  baking,  and  now  alarmed  by  her  hufe- 
Land's  moody  behaviour,  she  sat  down  pale 
and  trembling.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  folded  his  arms,  and  fix/jd  his  eyes 
upon  the  fire — Susan  was  the  first  who  ven- 
tured to  break  silence.  Hapjiiy  the  father 
who  has  such  a  daughter  as  Susan !  Her 
unaltered  sweetness  of  temper,  and  her  play- 
ful, affectionate  caresses,  at  last  somewhat 
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dissipated  her  father's  melancholy  ;  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat  any  of  the  sup- 
per, which  had  been  prepared  for  liim ;  howe- 
ver, with  a  faint  smile,  he  told  Susan,  that 
he  thought  he  could  eat  one  of  her  Guinea- 
hen's  eggs.  She  thanked  him,  and  with  that 
nimble  alacrity,  which  marks  the  desire  to 
please,  she  ran  to  her  neat  chicken  yard — 
but,  alas !  her  Guinea-hen  was  not  there  !  it 
had  strayed  into  the  attorney's  garden  ;  she 
saw  it  through  the  paling,  and  timidly  open- 
ing the  little  gate,  she  asked  Miss  Barbara, 
who  was  walking  slowly  by,  to  let  her  come 
in  and  take  her  Guinea- hen.  Earba 
w^as  at  this  instant  refiecting,  with  no  agreea- 
ble feelings,  upon  the  conversation  of  the  vll- 
age  children,  to  which  she  had  recendy  lis- 
tened, started  when  she  heard  Susan's  voice, 
and  with  a  proud,  ill-humoured  look  and 
voice  refused  her  request.  *-  Shut  the  giite,' 
said  she,  '  you  have  no  business  in  ovr  gai- 
den,  and  as  for  your  hen,  I  shall  keep  it,  it 
is  alwiiys  flying  in  here,  and  plaguing  us,  and 
my  father  says  it  is  a  trespasser,  and  he  told 
me  I  might  catch  it,  and  keep  it  the  next 
time  it  got  in,  and  it  is  in  now.'  Then  Bai- 
bara  called  to  her  maid  Belt)^,  and  bid  h^i 
yatch  the  mischievous  hen. 
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*  Oh  my  Guinea-hen  !  my  pretty  Guinea- 
hen,'  cried  Susan,  as  they  hunted  the  fright- 
ened, screaming  creature  from  corner  to 
corner. 

•■  Here  we  have  got  it ! '  said  Bctt}',  hold- 
hig  it  fast  by  the  legs. 

*  Now  pay  damages,  queen  Susan,  or  good 
buy  to  your  pretty  Guinea-hen  ! '  said  Bar- 
bara, in  an  insulting  tone. 

'  Damages  !  what  damages?'  said  Susan, 
'  tell  me  what  I  must  pay.' 

'  A  shilling,'  said  Barbara.    . 

'  Oh  if  sixpence  would  do  I'  said  Susan, 
*•  I  have  but  sixpence  of  my  own  in  '  the 
world,  and  here  it  is.' 

'  It  won't  do,'  said  Barbara,  turning  her 
back. 

'  Nay,  but  hear  rne,'  cried  Sn&an,  '  let  me 
I  at  least  come  in  to  look  for  its  eggs.  I  only 
*  want  one  for  my  father's  supper  ;  you  shall 
have  all  the  rest.' 

'  What's  your  father  or  his  supper  to  us  ? 
Is  he  so  nice  that  he  can  eat  none  but  Guinea- 
hen's  eggs  : '  said  Barbara  ;  '  if  you  want 
your  hen  and  your  eggs,  pay  for  them  and 
you'll  have  them.' 

'  I  have  but  sixpence,  and  you  say  that 
won't  do,'  said  Susan  with  a  sigh,  as  she  look- 
ed at  her  favorite,  which  was  in  the  maid's 
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grasping  hands,  struggling  and  screaming  In 
vain. 

Susan  retired  disconsolate.  At  the  door 
of  her  father's  cottage  she  saw  her  friend 
Rose,  who  was  just  come  to  summon  her  to 
the  hawthorn  bush. 

'  They  are  all  at  the  hawthorn,  and  I'm 
come  for  you  ;  we  can  do  nothing  without 
you.,  dear  Susan,'  cried  Rose,  running  to 
meet  her,  at  the  moment  she  saw  her  ;  *  you 
are  chosen  Queen  of  the  May — come,  make 
haste  ;  but  what's  the  matter — why  do  you 
look  so  sad  ? ' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Susan, '  don't  wait  for  me,  I 
can't  come  to  you  ;  but,'  added  she,  point- 
ing to  the  tuft  of  double  cowslips  in  the  gar- 
den, '  gather,  those  for  poor  little  Mary,  I 
proiT'.ised  them  to  her  ;  and  tell  her  the  vio- 
lets are  under  the  hedge  just  opposite  the 
turnstile,  on  the  right  as  we  go  to  church. 
Good  bye,  never  mind  me — I  can't  come — 
I  can't  stav,  for  my  father  wants  me.' 

'  But  don't  turn  away  your  face,  I  won't 
keep  you  a  moment,  only  tell  me  Avhat's  the 
matter,'  said  her  friend,  following  her  into 
the  cottage. 

'  Oh,  nothing,  not  much,'  said  Susan  ; 
*■  only  that  I  wanted  the  egg  in  a  great  hurry 
for  father,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me — to 
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be  sure  I  should  have  clipped  my  Guinea- 
hen's  wings,  and  then  she  could  not  have 
flown  over  the  hedge — but  let  us  think  no 
more  about  it  now,'  added  she,  twinkling 
away  a  tear. 

When  Rose,  however,  learnt  that  her 
friend's  Guinea-hen  was  detained  prisoner 
by  the  attorney's  daughter,  she  exclaimed 
with  all  the  honest  warmth  of  indignation, 
and  instantly  ran  back  to  tell  the  story  to  her 
companions. 

'  Barbara !  aye  !  like  father,  like  daugh- 
ter,' cried  farmer  Price,  starting  from  the 
thoughtful  attitude  in  which  he  had  been 
fixed,  and  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  his 
wife. 

*  You  see  something  is  amiss  with  me, 
wife  ;  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.'  As  he  low- 
ered his  voice,  Susan,  who  was  not  sure  that 
he  wished  she  should  hear  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  say,  retired  from  behind  his  chair. 
'  Susan  don't  go  ;  sit  you  down  here,  my 
sweet  Susan,'  said  he,  making  room  for  her 
upon  his  chair ;  '  I  believe  I  was  a  little 
cross  when  I  came  in  first  to-night,  but  1  hfid 
something  to  vex  mc,  as  you  shall  hear.' 

'  About  a  fortnight  ago,  you  know,  \\  ifc,' 

.continued  he,  ''  there  was  a  ballotling  in  our 

town  for   the  militia,  now  at  that  time   I 
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wanted  ten  days  of  forty  years  of  age,  and 
the  attorney  told  me,  I  was  a  fool  for  not 
calling  myself  plump  forty  ;  but  the  truth  is 
the  truth,  and  it  is  what  I  think  fittest  to  be 
spoken  at  all  times,  come  what  will  of  it — so 
I  was  drawn  for  a  militia-man ;  but  when  I 
thought  how  loth  you  and  I  would  be  to 
part,  I  was  main  glad  to  hear  that  I  could 
get  off  by  paying  eight  or  nine  guineas  for  a 
substitute,  only  I  had  not  the  nine  guineas, 
for  you  know  we  had  bad  luck  with  our 
sheep  this  year,  and  they  died  away  one  af- 
ter another ;  but  that  was  no  excuse,  so  I 
went  to  attorney  Case,  and  with  a  power  of 
difficulty  I  got  him  to  lend  me  the  money, 
for  which,  to  be  sure,  I  gave  him  something, 
and  left  my  lease  of  our  farm  with  him,  as 
he  insisted  upon  it,  by  way  of  security  for 
the  loan.  Attorney  Case  is  too  many  for 
me  ;  he  has  found  what  he  calls  a  ^aitj  in 
my  lease,  and  the  lease  he  tells  me  is  not 
worth  a  farthing,  and  that  he  can  turn  us  all 
out  of  our  farm  to-morrow  if  he  pleases  ; 
and  sure  enough  he  will  please,  for  I  have 
thwarted  him  this  dav,  and  he  swears  he'll 
be  revenged  of  me  ;  indeed  he  has  begun 
with  me  badly  enough  alrcad}'.  I'm  not 
come  to  the  worst  part  of  my  story  yet ^ 
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Here  farmer  Price  made  a  dead  stop,  and 
his  wife  and  Susan  looked  up  in  his  face 
breadiless  with  anxiety.  c 

*  It  must  come  out,'  said  he  v;ith  a  short 
sigh ;  '  I  must  leave  you  in  three  dajs, 
wife.' 

'  Must  you!'  said  his  wife  in  a  faint,  re- 
signed voice,  '  Susan,  love,  open  the  win- 
dow.' 

Susan  ran  to  open  the  window,  and  then 
returned  to  support  her  mother's  head. 

When  she  came  a  little  to  herself,  she  sat 
up,  begged  that  her  husband  would  go  on, 
and  that  nothing  might  be  concealed  from 
her. 

Her  husband  had  no  wish  indeed  to  con- 
ceal any  thing  from  a  wife  he  loved  so  well, 
but  stout  as  he  was,  and  steady  to  his  max- 
im, that  the  truth  was  the  thing  the  fittest 
to  he  spoken  at  all  times,  his  voice  faultered, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  that  he 
brought  himself  to  speak  the  whole  truth  at 
thir>  moment. 

The  fact  was  this:  Case  met  fanner 
Price  as  he  was  coming  home  whistling, 
from  a  new  ploughed  field  ;  the  attorney 
had  just  dined  at  the  abbey  ;  tlie  abbe\'was 
the  family  seat  of  an  opulent  baronet  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  Mr.  Case  had  been 
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agent ;  the  baronet  died  suddenly,  and  his 
estate  and  title  devolved  to  a  younger  bro- 
ther, who  was  now  just  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  whom  Mr.  Case  was  eager  to 
pay  his  court  in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  favour. 
Of  the  agency  he  'flattered  himself  that  he 
was  pretty  secure,  and  he  thought  that  he 
might  assume  the  tone  of  command  towards 
the  tenants,  especially  towards  one  who  was 
some  guineas  in  debt,  and  in  whose  lease 
there  was  a  flaw. 

Accosting  the  farmer  in  a  haughty  man- 
ner, the  attorney  began  with,  ^  So,  farmer 
Price,  a  word  with  you,  if  you  please  ;  walk 
on  here,  man,  beside  my  horse,  and  you'll 
hear  me.  You  have  changed  your  opinion, 
I  hope,  about  thnt  bit  of  land,  that  comer  at 
the  end  of  my  garden.' 

*  As  liow  Mr.  Case  r '  said  the  farmer. 

*  As  how,  man — why  you  said  something 
about  its  not  belonging  to  me,  when  you 
heard  me  talk  of  enclosing  it  the  other  day.' 

"^  So  I  did,'  said  Price,  '  and  so  I  do.' 
Provoked  and  astonished  at  the  firm  tone 
in  which  these  v/ords  were  pronounced,  the 
attorney  was  upon  the  point  of  swearing 
that  he  would  have  his  revenge  ;  but  as  his 
passions  were  habitually  attentive  to  the  kt- 
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ter  of  the  law,  he  refrained  from  any  hasty 
expression,  which  might,  he  was  aware,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  be  hereafter  brought  against 
him. 

'  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Price,'  said  he,  in 
a  soft  voice,  and  pale  with  suppressed  rage 
—he  forced  a  smile — '  I'm  under  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  in  the  money  I  lent  you  some 
time  ago,  and  you  will  please  to  take  notice, 
that  it  must  be  paid  to-morrow  morning.  I 
wish  you  a  good  evening.  You  have  the 
money  ready  for  me,  I  dare  say.' 

'  No,'  said  the  farmer,  '  not  a  guinea  of 
it;  but  John  Simpson,  who  was  my  substi- 
tute, has  not  It^ft  our  village  yet;  I'll  get  the 
money  back  from  him,  and  go  myself,  if  so 
be  it  must  be  so,  into  the  militia — so  I  will.' 

'I'he  attorney  did  not  expect  such  a  de- 
termination, and  he  represented  in  a  friendly 
liypocriticai  tone  to  Price,  '  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  drive  him  to  such  an  extremity,  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in  him  to  run 
Ills  head  against  a  wall  for  no  purpose.  You 
don't  mean  to  take  the  corner  into  your  own 
garden,  do  you,  Price  ? '  said  he. 

'  I  ! '  said  the  farmer,  '  God  forbid  !  it's 
none  of  mine  ;  I  never  take  what  docs  not 
belon?  to  me." 
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'  True,  right,  very  proper,  of  course,'  said 
Mr.  Case  ; '  but  then  vou  have  no  interest  in 
life  in  the  land  in  question  ?' 

'  None.' 

'  Then  why  so  stiff  about  it,  Price  ?  All  I 
want  of  3'ou  is  to  say ' 

'  To  sa}^  that  black  is  white,  which  I 
won't  do,  Mr.  Case  ;  the  ground  is  a  thing 
not  worth  talking  of,  but  it's  neither  your's 
nor  mine  ;  in  my  memory,  since  the  nnv 
lane  was  made,  it  has  always  been  open  to 
the  parish,  and  no  man  shall  enclose  it  with 
my  good  will.  Truth  is  truth,  and  must 
be  spoken;  justice  is -justice,  and  should 
be  done,  Mr.  Attorney.' 

'  And  law  is  law,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  shall 
have  its  course,  to  your  cost,'  cried  the  at- 
torney, exasperated  by  the  dauntless  spirit  of 
this  village  Hamden. 

Here  they  parted.  The  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm, the  pride  of  virtue,  which  made  our 
hero  brave,  could  not  render  him  insensible. 
As  he  drew  nearer  home,  many  melancho- 
ly thoughts  pressed  upon  his  heart ;  he  pas- 
sed the  door  of  his  own  cottage  with  re- 
solute steps,  however,  and  went  through  the 
village  in  search  of  the  man  who  had  engaged 
to  be  his  substitute.  He  found  him,  told  him 
how  the  matter  stood,  and  luckily,  the  man, 
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who  had  not  yet  spent  the  money,  was  wil- 
ling to  return  it,  as  there  were  many  others 
had  been  drawn  for  the  militia,  who,  he  ob- 
served, would  be  glad  to  give  him  the  same 
price,  or  more,  for  his  services. 

The  moment  Price  got  the  money  he  hast- 
ened to  Mr.  Case's  house,  walked  straight 
forward  into  his  room,  and  laying  the  moftey 
down  upon  his  desk,  ^Ihere,  Mr.  Attorney, 
are  your  nine  guineas,  count  them,  now  I 
have  done  with  you.' 

'  Not  yet,'  said  the  attomev,  jingling  the 
money  triumphantly  in  his  hand  ;  we'll  give 
you  a  taste  of  the  law.,  my  good  sir,  or  I'm 
mistaken.  You  forgot  the  flaw  in  your  lease, 
which  I  have  safe  in  this  desk.' 

'  Ah,  my  lease,'  said  the  farmer,  who  had 
almost  forgot  to  ask  for  it  till  he  was  thus 
put  in  mind  of  it  by  the  attorney's  impru- 
dent threat. 

*  Give  me  my  lease,  INIr.  Case  ;  I've  paid 
my  money,  you  have  no  right  to  keep  the 
lease  any  longer,  whether  it  is  a  bad  one  or 
a  good  one.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  the  attorney,  locking 
his  desk,  and  putting  the  key  into  his  pocket, 
*  possession,  my  honest  friend,'  cried  he  strik- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  desk,  '  possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  lav/.     Good  night  to  you. 
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I  cannot  in  conscience  return  a  lease  to  a  ten-* 
ant  in  which  I  know  there  is  a  capital  flaw ; 
it  is  my  duty  to  shew  it  to  my  employer,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  your  new  landlord,  whose 
agent  I  have  good  reasons  to  expect  I  shall 
be.  You  will  live  to  repent  your  obstinacy, 
Mr.  Price.     Your  servant,  sir.* 

Price  retired  melancholy,  but  not  intimi- 
dated. 

Many  a  man  returns  home  with  a  gloomy 
countenance,  who  has  not  quite  so  much 
cause  for  vexation. 

When  Susan  heard  her  father's  stoiy,  she 
quite  forgot  her  Guinea-hen,  and  her  whole 
soul  was  intent  upon  her  poor  mother,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  utmost  exertion,  could 
not  support  herself  under  this  sudden  stroke 
of  mi.ifortune.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
Sasan  v/as  called  up  ;  her  modier's  fever  ran. 
liigh  for  some  hours,  but  towards  morning 
It  abated,  and  slie  fell  into  a  soft  sleep  with 
Sr.san's  hand  locked  fast  in  her's. 

Susan  sat  motionless,  and  breathed  softly, 
lest  she  should  disturb  her.  The  rush-light, 
which  stood  l)eside  the  bed,  was  now  burnt 
low,  t'le  long  shadow  of  the  tall  wicker  chair 
fl'ttec',  faded,  appeared  and  vanished,  as  the 
flame  rose  and  sunk  in  the  socket.  Susan 
was  afraid,  that  the  disagreeable  smell  might 
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waken  her  mother,  and  gently  disengaging 
her  hand,  she  went  on  tiptoe  to  extinguish 
the  candle.  All  was  silent ;  the  grey  light  of 
the  morning  was  now  spreading  over  every 
object;  the  sun  rose  slov/ly,  and  Susan  stood 
at  the  lattice  window,  looking  through  tlie 
small  leaded  cross-barred  panes  at  the  splen- 
did spectacle.  A  few  birds  began  to  chirp  ; 
but  as  Susan  was  listening  to  thern,  her  mo- 
ther started  in  her  sleep,  and  spuke  unintel- 
ligibly. Susan  hung  up  a  white  apron  be- 
fore the  window  to  keep  out  the  light,  and 
just  then  she  heard  the  sound  of  music  at  a 
distance  in  the  village.  As  it  approached 
nearer,  she  knew  that  it  was  Philip  playing 
upon  his  pipe  and  tabor;  she  distinguished 
the  merry  voices  of  her  companions  'caroling 
in  honor  of  the  May,'  and  soon  she  saw 
them  coming  towards  her  father's  cottage, 
with  branches  and  garlands  in  their  hands.. 
She  opened  quick,  but  gently,  the  latch  of 
the  door,  and  ran  out  to  meet  them, 

'  Here  she  is!  Here's  Susan!'  they  ex- 
claimed joyfully,  '  Here's  the  Queen  of  the 
May!'  'And  here's  her  crown!'  cried 
Rose,  pressing  forward  ;  hut  Susin  put  hei* 
finger  upon  her  lips,  and  pointed  to  her  mo- 
ther's windovr.  Philip's  pipe  stopped  in- 
stantly. 
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'  Thank  you,'  said  Susan,  '  my  mothei*  is 
ill,  I  can't  leave  her  you  know.'  Then  gently 
putting  aside  the  crown,  her  companions  bid 
her  say  who  should  wear  it  for  her. 

'  Will  you,  dear  Rose  i' '  said  she,  placing 
the  garland  upon  her  friend's  head — '■  It's  a 
charming  May  morning,'  added  she,  with  a 
smile  ;  '  good  bye.  We  shan't  hear  your 
voices,  or  the  pipe,  when  you  have  turned 
the  corner  into  the  village,  so  you  need  only 
stop  till  then,  Philip.' 

'  I  shall  stop  for  all  day,'  said  Philip,  '  I've 
no  mind  to  play  any  more.' 

'  Good  bye,  poor  Susan ;  it  is  a  pity  you 
can't  come  with  us,'  said  all  the  children,  and 
little  Mary  ran  after  Susan  to  the  cottage 
door. 

^  I  forgot  to  thank  you,'  said  she,  '  for  the 
double  cowslips  ;  look  how  pretty  they  are, 
and  smell  how  sweet  the  violets  are  in  my 
bosom,  and  kiss  me  quick,  for  I  shall  be  left 
behind.' 

Susan  kissed  the  little-t)reathless  girl,  and 
returned  softly  to  the  side  of  her  mother's 
bed. 

'  How  grateful  that  child  is  to  me  for  a 
cowslip  only  !  How  can  I  be  grateful  enough 
to  such  a  mother  as  this ! '  said  Susan  to 
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herself,  as  she  bent  over  her  sleeping  mo- 
ther's pale  countenance. 

Her  mother's  unfinished  knitting  lay  upon 
a  table  near  the  bed,  and  Susan  sat  down  in 
her  wicker  arm  chair,  and  went  on  with  the 
row,  in  the  middle  of  which  her  hand  stop- 
ped the  preceding  evening. 

'  She  taught  me  to  knit,  she  taught  me 
every  thing  that  I  know,'  thought  Susan, 
*  and  best  of  all,  she  taught  me  to  love  her, 
to  wish  to  be  like  her.' 

Her  mother,  when  she  awakened,  felt 
much  refreshed  by  her  tranquil  sleep,  and 
observing  that  it  was  a  dtlightful  morning, 
said  '  that  she  had  been  dreaming  she  heard 
music,  but  that  the  drum  frightened  her,  be- 
cause she  thought  it  was  the  signal  for  her 
husband  to  be  carried  away  by  a  whole  re- 
giment of  soldiers,  who  had  pointed  their 
bayonets  at  him.  But  that  was  but  a  dream, 
Susan ;  I  wakened,  and  knew  it  was  a  dream, 
and  I  then  fell  asleep,  and  have  slept  sound- 
ly ever  since.' 

How  painful  it  is  to  waken  to  the  remem.- 
brance  of  misfortune.  Gradually  as  this  poor 
woman  collected  her  scattered  thoughts,  she 
recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  preceding 
evening;  she  was  too  certain  that  she  had 
heard  from  her  husband's  own  lips  the  words, 
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I  must  leave  ijou  hi  three  days^  and  she  wish- 
ed that  she  could  sleep  again,  and  think  it 
all  a  dream. 

'  Bat  he'll  want,  he'll  want  a  hundred 
things,'  said  she,  starting  up ;  'I  must  get 
his  linen  ready  for  him.  I'm  afraid  it's  very- 
late  ;  Susan,  why  did  you  let  me  lie  so  long  ? ' 

'  Ev^ery  thing  shall  be  ready,  dear  mother, 
only  don't  hurry  yourself,'  said  Susan. 

And  indeed  her  modier  was  ill  able  to  bear 
any  hurry,  or  to  do  any  work  this  day. 

Susan's  affectionate,  dexterous,  sensible 
activity  was  never  more  wanted,  or  more 
effectual.  She  understood  so  readily,  she 
obeyed  so  exactly,  and  when  she  was  left  to 
her  own  discretion,  judged  so  prudently,  that 
her  mother  had  little  trouble  and  no  anxiety 
in  directing  her;  she  said  that  Susan  never 
did  too  little,  or  too  much. 

Susan  was  mending  her  father's  linen, 
when  Rose  tapped  softly  at  the  window,  and 
beckoned  to  her  to  come  out ;  she  went  out. 

'  How  does  your  mother  do,  in  the  first 
place  ? '  said  Rose. 

'  Better,  thank  you.' 

'  That's  well,  and  I  have  a  little  bit  of  good 
news  for  you  besides.  Here,'  said  she  pul- 
ling out  a  glove,  in  which  there  was  money, 
*-  we'll  get  the  Guinea-hen  back  again ;  we 
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have  all  agreed  about  it.  This  is  the  money 
that  has  been  given  to  us  in  the  village  this 
May  morning ;  at  every  door  they  gave  sil- 
ver— see  how  generous  they  have  been, 
twelve  shillings  I  assure  you.  Now  we  are 
a  match  for  Miss  Barbara.  You  won't  like 
to  leave  home ;  I'll  go  to  Barbara,  and  you 
shall  see  your  Guinea-hen  in  ten   minutes.' 

Rose  hurried  away,  pleased  with  her  com- 
mission, and  eager  to  accomplish  her  busi- 
ness. 

Miss  Barbara's  maid  Betty  was  the  first 
person  that  was  visible  at  the  attorney's 
house. 

Rose  insisted  upon  seeing  Miss  Barbara 
herself,  and  she  was  shewn  into  a  parlour  to 
the  young  lady,  who  was  reading  a  dirty 
novel,  which  she  put  under  a  heap  of  law  pa- 
pers as  they  entered. 

'  Dear,  how  you  startled  me  !  is  it  only 
you  r'  S9id  she  to  her  maid  ;  but  as  soon  as 
fihe  saw  Rose  behind  the  maid  she  put  on  a 
scornful  air. 

'  Could  not  ye  say  I  was  not  at  home, 
Betty  ?  Well,  my  good  girl,  what  brings  vou 
here  ?  Something  to  borrow  or  beg,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

May  every  ambassador — everv  ambassa- 
dor in  as  good  a  cause,  answer  with  a.=i  mu^h 
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dignity  and  moderation  as  Rose  replied  to 
Barbara  upon  the  present  occasion. 

She  assured  her,  that  the  person  from 
whom  she  came  did  not  send  her  either  to 
beg  or  borrow,  that  she  was  able  to  pay  the 
full  value  of  that  for  which  she  came  to  ask  ; 
and  producing  her  well-filled  purse, '  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  very  good  shilling,'  said 
she,  '  If  you  don't  like  it  I  will  change  it ; 
and  now  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
Susan's  Guinea-hen  ;  it  is  in  her  name  I  ask 
for  it.' 

'  No  matter  in  whose  name  you  ask  for 
it,'  replied  Barbara,  '  you  will  not  have  it : 
take  up  your  shilling,  if  you  please.  I  would 
have  taken  a  shilling  yesterday,  if  it  had 
been  paid  at  the  time  properly  ;  but  I  told 
Susan,  that  if  it  was  not  paid  then,  I  should 
keep  the  hen,  and  so  I  shall  I  promise  her. 
You  may  go  back  and  tell  her  so.'  ^ 

The  attorney's  daughter  had,  whilst  Rose 
opened  her  negotiation,  measured  the  depth 
of  her  purse  with  a  keen  eye,  and  her  pene- 
tration discovered  that  it  contained  at  least 
ten  shillings  ;  with  proper  management  she 
had  some  hopes  that  the  Guinea-hen  might 
be  made  to  bring  in  at  least  half  the  money. 

Rose,  who  was  of  a  warm  temper,  not 
vjuite  so  fit  a  match  as  she  had  thought  her- 
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self  for  the  wily  Barbara,  incautiously  ex- 
claimed, '  Whatever  it  costs  us,  we  are  de- 
termined to  have  Susan's  favourite  hen  ;  so 
if  one  shilling  won't  do,  take  two,  and  if  t\\  o 
won't  do,  why  take  three,' 

The  shillings  sounded  provokingly  upon 
the  table,  as  she  threw  them  down  one  atter 
another,  and  Barbara  coolly  replied,  '  Tiiree 
won't  do.' 

'  Have  you  no  conscience,  Miss  Barbara  ? 
then  take  four.' 

Barbara  shook  her  head.  A  fifth  shilling 
was  instantly  proffered ;  but  Bab,  who  now 
saw  plainly  that  she  had  the  game  in  her  own 
hands,  preserved  a  cold,  cruel  silence. 

Rose  went  on  rapidly,  bidding  shilling 
after  shilling,  till  she  had  completely  empti- 
ed her  purse. 

The  twelve  shillings  were  spread  upon  the 
table  ;  Barbara's  avarice  was  moved,  she 
consented  for  this  ransom  to  liberate  her  pri- 
soner. 

Rose  pushed  the  money  towards  her,  but 
just  then  recollecting  that  she  was  acdng  for 
others  more  than  for  herself,  and  doubting 
whether  she  had  full  powers  to  conclude 
such  an  extravagant  bargain,  she  gathered 
up  the  public  treasure,  and  with  newly-re- 
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covered  pi-udence  observed,  that  she  must 
go  back  to  consult  her  friends. 

Her  generous  httle  friends  were  amazed 
at  Barbara's  meanness,  but  with  one  accord 
declared,  that  they  were  most  willing,  for 
their  parts,  to  give  up  every  farthing  of  the 
money.  They  all  went  to  Susan  in  a  body, 
and  told  her  so. 

*  There's  our  purse,'  said  they,  *  do  what 
you  please  with  it.' 

They  would  not  wait  for  one  word  of 
thanks,  but  ran  away,  leaving  only  Rose  with 
her  to  settle  the  treaty  for  the  Guinea-hen. 

There  is  a  certain  manner  of  accepting  a 
favour,  which  shews  true  generosity  of  mind. 
Many  know  how  to  give,  but  few  know  how 
to  accept  a  gift  properly. 

Susan  was  touched,  but  not  astonished, 
by  the  kindness  of  her  young  friends,  and 
she  received  the  purse  with  as  much  simpli- 
city as  she  would  have  given  it. 

'  Well,'  said  Rose,  '  shall  I  go  back  for 
the  Guinea-hen  ? ' 

if". The  Guinea-hen!'  said  Susan,  starting 
from  a  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen  as 
she  contemplated  the  purse,  '  Certainly  I  do 
long  to  see  my  pretty  Guinea-hen  once  more, 
but  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  just  then  ;  I 
was  thinking  of  my  father.' 
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Now  Susan  had  heard  her  mother  of:en 
in  the  course  of  this  day  wish  she  had  but 
monev  enough  in  the  world  to  pay  John 
Simson,  for  going  to  serve  in  the  militia  in- 
stead of  her  husband.  '  This  to  be  sure  will 
go  but  a  little  way,'  thought  Susan,  *-  but  still 
it  may  be  of  some  use  to  my  father.'  She 
told  her  mind  to  Rose,  and  concluded  by 
saying  decidedly,  that  '  if  the  money  was 
given  to  her  to  dispose  of  as  she  pleased,  she 
w^ould  give  it  to  her  father.' 

*  It  is  all  yours,  my  dear  good  Susan,' 
cried  Rose,  with  a  look  of  warm  approbati- 
on ;  *■  this  is  so  like  you  !  But  I'm  sorry 
that  Miss  Bab  must  keep  your  Guinea-hen. 
I  would  not  be  her  for  all  the  Guinea-hens, 
or  guineas  either,  in  the  whole  world.  Why, 
I'll  answer  for  it  the  Guinea-hen  won't  make 
her  happy,  and  you'll  be  happy  even  without ; 
because  you  are  good.  Let  me  come  and 
help  you  to-morrow,'  continued  she,  looking 
at  Susan's  work.  *  If  you  have  any  more 
mending  work  to  do — I  never  liked  work 
till  I  woiked  with  vou — I  won't  forget  my 
thimble  or  my  scissors,'  added  she,  laughing, 
•■  though  I  used  to  forget  them  when  1  was 
a  giddy  girl.  I  assure  you  I  am  ^  great 
hand  at  mv  needle  now  ;  trv  me.' 
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iusan  assured  her  friend  that  she  did  not 
pbt  the  powers  of  her  needle,  and  that  she 
luld  most  willingly  accept  of  her  services, 
jt  that,  imluckibj^  she  had  finished  all  the 
/edle-work  that  was  immediately  wanted. 
/  '  But  do  you  know,'  said  she,  '  I  shall 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  to-morrow ; 
but  1  won't  tell  you  what  it  is  that  I  have  to 
do,  for  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  succeed  ;  but 
if  I  do  succeed,  I'll  come  and  tell  you  direct- 
ly, because  you  will  be  so  glad  of  it.' 

Susan,  v/ho  had  always  been  attentive  to 
what  her  mother  taught  her,  and  who  had 
often  assisted  her  w^hen  she  was  baking  bread 
and  cakes,  for  tKe  family  at  the  abbe^y,  had 
now  formed  the  courageous,  but  npt  pre- 
sumptuous idea,  that  she  could  herself  un- 
dertake to  bake  a  batch  of  bread.  One  of 
the  servants  from  the  abbey  had  been  sent 
all  round  the  village  in  the  morning,  in 
search  of  bread,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  any  that  was  tolerable.  Mrs.  Price's 
last  baking  failed  for  want  of  good  barm,  she 
was  not  now  strong  enough  to  attempt  ano- 
ther herself;  and  when  the  brewer's  boy 
came  with  eagerness  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
some  fine  fresh  yeast  for  her,  she  thanked 
him,  but  sighed,  and  said  it  would  be  of  no 
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Vise  to  her,  she  was  too  ill  for  the  work.  Su- 
san modestly  requested  permission  to  tr}'^  her 
hand,  and  her  mother,  would  not  refuse  her''^. 
Accordingly  she  went  to  work  with  much 
prudent  care,  and  when  her  bread  the  next 
moniing  came  out  of  the  oven  it  was  excel- 
lent ;  at  least  her  mother  said  so,  and  she 
was  a  good  judge.  It  was  sent  to  the  aijbey, 
and  as  the  familv  there  had  not  tasted  anv 
good  bread  since  their  arrival  in  the  country, 
they  also  were  earnest  and  warm  in  its  praise. 
Enquiries  were  made  from  the  house-keeper, 
and  they  heard  with  some  surprise,  that  this 
excellent  bread  was  made  by  a  young  girl  of 
tvVelv^e  years  old.  The  house-keeper,  who 
had  known  Susan  from  a  child,  was  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  her 
favor. 

'  She  is  the  most  industrious  little  crea- 
ture ma'am  in  the  world,'  said  she  to  her 
mistress,  '  little  I  can't  so  well  call  her  now, 
since  she's  grown  tall  and  slender  to  lock  at ; 
and  g^lad  I  am  she  is  grown  up  likely  to  look 
at,  for  handsome  is  that  handsome  does  ; 
and  she  thinks  no  more  of  her  bcing^hand- 
some  than  I  do  myself ;  yet  she  has  as  pro- 
per a  respect  for  herself  ma'am,  as  you  have  ; 

*  This  circumstance  is  founded  on  fact. 
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and  I  always  see  her  neat,  and  with  her 
mother,  ma'am,  or  fit  people,  as  a  girl  should 
be  ;  as  for  her  mother,  she  doats  upon  her, 
as  well  she  may,  for  I  should  myself  if  I  had 
half  such  a  daughter :  and  then  she  has  two 
little  brothers,  and  she's  as  good  to  them, 
and  my  boy  Philip  says,  taught  'em  to  read 
more  than  the  school-mistress,  all  with  ten- 
derness and  good-nature ;  but  I  beg  your  par- 
don ma'am,  1  cannot  stop  myselt  when  I  once 
begin  to  talk  of  Susan.' 

*  You  have  really  said  enough  to  excite 
my  curiosity,'  said  her  mistress,  '  pray  send 
for  her  immediately,  we  can  see  her  before 
we  go  out  to  walk.' 

The  benevolent  housekeeper  dispatched 
her  boy  Philip  for  Susan.  Susan  was  never 
in  such  an  iintidij  state,  that  she  could  not 
obey  such  a  summons  without  a  long  prepa- 
ration. She  had,  it  is  true,  been  very  busy, 
but  orderly  people  can  be  busy  and  neat  at  the 
same  timtr.  Siie  put  on  her  usual  straw  hat, 
and  accompanied  Rose's  mother  who  was 
going  with  a  basket  of  cleared  muslin  to  the 
abbey. 

The  modest  simplicity  of  Susan's  appear- 
ance, and  the  ardess  good  sense  and  propri- 
etv  of  the  answers  she  gave  to  all  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  her,  pleased  the  ladies 
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at  the  abbey,  who  were  good  judges  of  char- 
acter and  manners. 

Sir  Arthur  Somers  had  tw^  sisters,  sensi- 
ble, benevolent  women  ;  they  were  not  of 
that  race  of  fine  ladies  who  are  miserable  the 
moment  they  come  to  the  country  ;  nor  yet 
were  they  of  that  bustling  sort,  who  quack 
and  direct  all  their  poor  neighbours,  for  the 
mere  love  of  managing,  or  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  do.  They  were  judiciously  gene- 
rous, and  whilst  they  wished  to  diffuse  hap- 
piness, they  were  not  peremptory  in  requir- 
ing that  people  should  be  happy  precisely 
their  own  way.  With  these  dispositions,  and 
with  a  well-informed  brother,  who,  though 
he  never  wished  to  direct,  was  always  will- 
ing  to  assist  in  their  efforts  to  do  good,  there 
were  reasonable  hopes,  that  these  ladies 
would  be  a  blessing  to  the  poor  villagers 
amongst  whom  they  were  now  settled. 

As  soon  as  IVIiss  Somers  had  spoken  to 
Susan,  she  enquired  for  her  brother  ;  but  Sir 
Arthur  was  in  his  study,  and  a  gentleman 
was  with  him  on  business. 

Susan  was  desirous  of  returning  to  her 
mother,  and  tlie  ladies  therefore  would  not 
detain  her.  Miss  Somers  told  her  with  a 
smile,  when  she  toc)k  leave,  that  she  would 
call  upon  her  in  the  evening  at  six  o'clock. 
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It  was  impossible  that  such  a  grand  event 
as  Susan's  visit  to  the  abbey  could  long  re- 
main unknown  to  Barbara  Case  and  her  gos- 
siping maid.  They  watched  eagerly  lor  the 
moment  of  her  return,  that  they  might  satis- 
fy their  curiosity. 

'  There  she  is  I  declare,  just  cdme  into  her 
garden,'  cried  Bab, '  I'll  run  in  and  get  it  all 
out  of  her  in  a  minute.' 

Bab  could  descend  without  shame,  when- 
ever it  suited  her  purposes,  from  the  height 
of-  insolent  pride  to  the  lowest  meanness  of 
fawning  familiarity. 

Susan  was  gathering  some  marygolds  and 
some  parsley  for  her  mother's  broth. 

'  So,  Susan,'  said  Bab,  who  came  close  up 
to  her  before  she  perceived  it,  '  how  goes 
the  world  with  you  to-day  ? ' 

'  My  mother  is  rather  better,  to-day,  she 
says,  ma'am,  thank  you,' replied  Susan,  cold- 
ly but  civilly. 

*  Mc^am  I  dear,  how  polite  we  are  grown 
of  a  sudden  ! '  cried  Bab,  winking  at  her 
n*aid.  '  One  may  see  you've  been  in  good 
com.iany  this  morniog.  Hey,  Susan — come 
let's  V.^ar  about  it.' 

'  Did  vou  see  the  ladies  themselves,  or 
was  it  only  the  housekeeper  sent  for  you  \ ' 
said  the  maid. 
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'  What  room  did  you  go  into  r '  continu- 
ed Bab ;  '  Did  you  see  Miss  Somers,  or 
Sir  Arthur  i ' 

'  Miss  Somers.' 

*  La !  she  saw  Miss  Somers  !  Betty,  I 
must  hear  about  it.  Can't  you  stop  galht  r- 
ing  those  things  for  a  minute,  and  chat  a  bit 
with  us,  Susan  ?' 

*"  I  can't  stav  indeed,  Miss  Barbara,  for 
my  mother's  broth  is  just  wanted,  and  Vn\ 
in  a  hurry.'     Susan  ran  borne. 

*  Lord,  her  head  is  full  of  broth  now,' 
said  Bab  to  her  maid,  '•  and  she  has  not  a 
word  for  herself, though  she  has  been  abroad. 
My  papa  may  well  call  her  Simple  Siwan^  for 
simple  she  is,  and  simple  she  will  be  all  the 
world  over;  for  mv  part  I  think  she's  little 
better  than  a  downright  simpleton  ;  but  how- 
ever, simple  or  not,  I'll  get  what  I  want  out 
of  her ;  she'll  be  able  to  speak  may  be  when 
.she  has  settled  the  grand  matter  of  the  broth, 
I'll  step  in  and  ask  to  see  her  mother,  that 
will  put  her  in  a  good  humour  in  a  trice.' 

Barbara  followed  Susan  into  the  cottage,  • 
and  found  her  occupied  with  the  grand  affair 
of  the  broth. 

'  Is  it  ready  ? '  said  Bal),  peeping  into  the 
pot  that  was  over  the  fire,  '  dear,  how  savo- 
ry it  smells  !   I'll  wait  till  vou  go  in  with  it 
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to  your  mother,  for  I  must  ask  her  how  she 
does  myself.' 

*•  Will  you  please  to  sit  down  then,  miss  ? ' 
said  Simple  Susan,  with  a  smile,  for  at  this 
instant  she  forgot  the  Guinea-hen.  '  I  have 
but  just  put  the  parsley  into  the  broth,  but  it 
will  soon  be  ready.' 

During  this  interval  Bab  employed  her- 
self much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  in  cross- 
questioning  Susan.  She  was  rather  provok  • 
ed  indeed  that  she  could  not  learn  exactly 
how  each  of  the  ladies  v/as  drest,  and  what 
there  was  to  be  for  dinner  at  the  abbey ;  and 
she  was  curious  beyond  measure  to  find  out 
what  Miss  Somers  meant,  by  saying  that  she 
would  call  at  Mr.  Price's  cottage  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  '  What  do  you  think 
she  could  mean  ? ' 

'  I  thought  she  meant  what  she  said,'  re- 
plied Susan,  '  that  she  would  come  liere  at 
six  o'clock.' 

'  Aye,  that's  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,'  said 
Barbara,  '  but  what  else  did  she  mean,  think 
you  ?  People  you  know  don't  always  mean 
exactly,  downright,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  they  say.' 

'  Not  always,'  said  Susan,  with  an  arch 
smile,  which  convinced  Barbara  that  she  was 
not  quite  a  simpleton. 
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'  Not  always  I"^  repeated  Barbara  colour- 
ing, "  Oh  then  I  suppose  you  have  some 
guess  at  what  Miss  Soraers  meant.' 

'  No,'  said  Susan,  '  I  was  not  thinking 
about  Miss  Somers,  when  I  said  not  always.' 

'  How  nice  that  broth  does  look,'  resumed 
Barbara,  after  a  pause. 

Susan  had  now  poured  the  broth  into  a 
bason,  and  as  she  strewed  over  it  the  bright 
orange  marvgolds,  it  looked  ver\'  tempting  ; 
she  tasted  it,  and  added  now  a  little  salt,  and 
now  a  little  more,  till  she  thought  it  w^as  just 
to  her  mother's  taste. 

'  Oh,  /must  taste  it,'  said  Bab,  taking  the 
bason  up  greedily. 

'  Won't  \'ou  take  a  spoon  ? '  said  Susan, 
trembling  at  the  large  mouthfuls  which  Bar- 
bara sucked  up  with  a  terrible  noise. 

'  Take  a  spoonful,  indeed  ! '  exclaimed 
Barbara,  setting  down  the  bason  in  high  an- 
ger. '  I'he  next  time  I  taste  your  broth  you 
shall  affront  me,  if  you  dare  !  The  next  time 
I  set  my  foot  in  this  house,  you  shall  be  as 
saucy  to  me  as  you  please.'  And  she  flounced 
out  of  the  house  repeating,  '  Take  a  spoon^ 
p'lg^  was  what  you  meant  to  say.' 

Susan  stood  in  amazement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  speech,  but  the  concluding  word?^ 
explained  to  her  the  ni)j»tery. 
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Some  years  before  this  time,  when  Susan 
was  a  very  little  girl,  and  could  scarcelr 
s{^eak  plain,  as  she  was  eating  a  bason  of 
bread  and  milk  for  her  supper  at  the  cottage 
door,  a  great  pig  came  up,  and  put  his  nose 
into  the  bason.  Susan  was  willing,  that  the 
pig  should  have  some  share  of  the  bread  and 
milk,'  but  as  she  eat  with  a  spoon,  and  he  with 
his  large  mouth,  she  presently  discovered 
that  he  was  likelv  to  have  more  than  his 
share,  and  in  a  simple  tone  of  expostulation 
she  said  to  him,  '  Take  a  poon^  pig«'  *  The 
saying  became  proverbial  in  the  village ;  Su- 
san's little  companions  repeated  it,  and  ap- 
plied it  upon  many  occasions,  whenever  any 
one  claimed  more  than  his  share  of  any  thing 
good.  Barbara,  who  was  then  not  Miss 
Barbara,  but  plain  Bab,  and  who  played  with 
all  the  poor  children  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  often  reproved  in  her  unjust  methods  of 
division  by  Susan's  proverb.  Susan,  as  she 
grew  up,  forgot  the  childish  saying,  but  the 
remembrance  of  it  rankled  in  Barbara's  mind, 
and  it  was  to  this  that  she  suspected  Susan 
had  alluded,  when  she  recommended  a  spoon 
to  her  whilst  she  was  swallowing  the  bason 
of  broth. 

*  This  is  a  true  anecdote. 
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*  La,  miss,'  said  Barbara's  maid,  when 
she  found  her  mistress  in  a  passion  upon  her 
return  from  Susan's,  '  I  only  wondered  you 
did  her  the  honour  to  set  your  foot  within 
her  doors.  What  need  have  you  to  trouble 
her  for  news  about  the  abbey  folks,  when 
your  own  papa  has  been  there  all  morning, 
and  is  just  come  in,  and  can  tell  you  every 
thing.' 

Barbara  did  not  know  that  her  father 
meant  to  go  to  the  abbey  that  morning,  for 
attorney  Case  was  mysterious  even  to  his 
own  family  about  his  morning  rides.  He 
never  chose  to  be  asked  where  he  was  go- 
ings or  where  he  had  been,  and  this  made 
his  ser\-ants  more  than  eomraonly  inquisitive 
to  trace  him. 

Barbara,  against  whose  apparent  childish- 
ness, and  real  cunning,  he  was  not  sufficient- 
ly upon  his,  guard,  had  often  the  art  of  draw- 
ing him  into  conversation  about  his  visits- 
She  ran  into  her  father's  parlour,  but  she 
knew,  the  moment  she  saw  his  face,  that  it 
was  no  time  to  ask  questions;  his  pen  was 
across  his  mouth,  and  his  brown  wig  pushed 
obliquely  upon  his  contracted  forehead — the 
wig  was  always  pushed  crooked  whenever 
he  was  in  a  brown,  or  radier  a  black  stud)^. 
Barbara,  who  did  not,  like  Susan,  bear  with 
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her  father's  testv  humour  from  affection  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  but  who  ahvavs 
humoured  him  from  artifice,  tried  all  her 
skill  to  fathom  his  thoughts,  and  when  she 
found  that  it  would  not  do,  she  went  to  tell 
her  maid  so,  and  to  complain  that  her  father 
was  so  cross,  there  was  no  bearing  him. 

It  is  true  that  attorneV  Case  was  not  in  the 
happiest  mood  possible,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  his  morning's  work  at 
the  abbey.  Sir  Arthur  Somers,  the  nexv  maiiy 
did  not  suit  him,  and  he  began  to  be  rather 
apprehensive,  that  he  should  not  suit  Sir 
Arthur.  He  had  sound  reasons  for  his 
doubts. 

Sir  Arthur  Somers  was  an  excellent  law- 
yer, and  a  perfectly  honest  man.  This  seem- 
ed to  our  attorney  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
in  the  course  of  his  practice  the  case  had  not 
occurred,  and  he  had  no  precedents  ready  to 
direct  his  proceedings. 

Sir  Arthur  Somers  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
eloquence,  yet  of  plain  dealing  and  humanity. 
The  attorney  could  not  persuade  himself  to 
belie\'e  that  the  benevolence  was  any  thing 
but  enlightened  cunning,  and  the  plain  deal- 
ing he  one  minute  dreaded  as  the  master- 
piece of  art,  and  the  next  despised  as  the 
haracteristic  of  folly.     In  short,  he  had  not 
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yet  decided  whether  he  was  an  honest  man 
or  a  knave.  He  had  settled  accounts  with 
him  for  his  late  agency,  he  had  talked  about 
sundry  matters  of  business,  he  constantly 
perceived  that  he  could  not  impose  upon  Sir 
Arthur;  but  that  he  could  know  all  the 
mazes  of  the  law%  and  yet  prefer  the  straight 
road,  was  incomprehensible. 

Mr.  Case  paid  him  some  compliments  on 
his  great  legal  abilities,  his  high  reputation 
at  the  bar. 

'  I  have  left  the  bar,'  replied  Sir  Arthur, 
coollv. 

The  attorney  looked  in  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment, when  a  man  was  actually  making 
30001.  per  annum  at  the  bar,  that  he  should 
leave  it. 

'  I  am  come,'  said  he,  '  to  enjoy  the  kind 
of  domestic  life  which  I  prefer  to  all  others 
— in  the  countrv^,  amongst  people  whose  hap- 
piness I  hope  to  increase.' 

At  this  speech  the  attorney  changed  his 
ground,  flattering  himself  that  he  should  find 
his  man  averse  to  business,  and  ignorant  of 
country  affairs.  He  talked  of  the  value  of 
land  and  of  new  leases. 

Sir  Arthur  wished  to  enlarge  his  domain, 
to  make  a  ride  round  it.  A  map  of  the 
domain  was  upon  the  table,  farmer  Price's 
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garden  came  exactly  across  the  new  road  For 
the  ride.  Sir  Arthur  looked  disappointed, 
and  the  keen  attonicy  seized  the  moment  to 
inform  him  that '  Price's  whole  land  was  at 
his  disposal.' 

'  At  my  dlsposiU !  how  so  ? '  cried  Sir  Ar- 
thur eagerly; '  it  will  not  be  out  of  lease  I  be- 
lieve these  ten  years.  I'll  look  into  the  rent- 
roll  again,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken.' 

''  You  are  misti^ken,  m\'  good  sir,  and  you 
are  not  mistaken,'  said  Mr.  Case,  with  a 
shrewd  smile;  '  the  land  will  not  be  out  of 
lease  these  ten  years  in  one  sense,  and  in 
another  it  is  out  of  lease  at  this  time  being. 
To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  the  lease  is  ah 
ongme  null  and  void.  I  have  detected  a  ca- 
pital ?i.^w  in  the  body  of  it;  I  pledge  my 
credit  upon  it,  sir,  it  can't  stand  a  single  term 
in  law  or  equity.' 

The  attorney  observed,  that  at  these  words 
Sir  Arthur's  eye  was  fixed  with  a  look  of 
earnest  attention.  *  Now  I  have  him,'  said 
the  cunning  tempter  to  himself. 

'  Neither  in  law  nor  equity  ? '  repeated 
Sir  Arthur,  with  apparent  incredulity,  '  Arc 
}  ou  sure  of  that  Mr.  Case  r ' 

'  Sure  !  As  I  told  you  before,  sir,  I'd 
pledge  my  whole  credit  upon  the  thing  ^  I'd 
stake  my  existence.' 
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*  Thafs  something^  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  if 
he  was  pondering  upon  the  matter. 

The  attorney  went  on  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  a  keen  man  who  sees  a  chance  at 
one  stroke  of  winning  a  rich  friend,  and  of 
ruining  a  poor  enemy;  he  explained  witii 
legal  volubility,  and  technical  amplification, 
the  nature  of  the  mistake  in  Mr.  Price's 
lease.  '  It  was,  sir,'  said  he,  '  a  lease  for  the 
life  of  Peter  Price,  Susanna  his  wife,  and  to 
the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  or  for  the 
full  time  and  term  of  twenty  years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  first  day  of  May  then 
next  ensuing.  Now,  sir,  this  you  see  is  a 
lease  in  reversion,  which  the  late  Sir  Benja- 
min Somers  had  not,  by  his  settlement,  a 
right  to  make.  This  is  a  curious  mistake 
you  see.  Sir  Arthur,  and  in  filling  up  those 
printed  leases  there's  always  a  good  chance 
of  some  flaw  ;  I  find  it  perpetually,  but  I  ne- 
ver found  a  better  than  this  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  practice.' 

Sir  Arthur  stood  in  silence. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  attorney,  taking 
him  by  the  button,  ^-you  have  no  scruple  of 
stirring  in  this  business  ? ' 

^  A  little,'  said  Sir  Arthur. 

'  Why  then  that  can  be  done  away  in  a 
moment;  your  name  shall  not  appear  in  it  at 
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all ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  over 
the  lease  to  me — I  make  all  safe  to  vou  with 
my  bond.  Now  being  in  possession,  I  come 
forward  in  my  own  proper  person.  Shall  I 
proceed  ? ' 

*  No — you  have  said  enough,'  replied  Sir 
Arthur. 

*  The  case  indeed  lies  in  a  nutshell,'  said 
the  attorney,  who  had  by  this  time  worked 
himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  professional  en- 
thusiasm, that,  inteat  upon  his  vision  of  a 
lawsuit,  he  totally  forgot  to  observe  the  im- 
pression his  words  made  upon  Sir  Arthur, 

'  There's  only  one  thing  we  have  forgot- 
ten all  this  time,'  snid  Sir  Arthur. 
'  What  can  that  be,  sir  ? ' 

*  That  we  shall  ruin  this  poor  man.' 
Case  was  thundver-struck  at  these  Is, 

or  rather  by  the  look  which  accompanied 
them.  He  recollected,  that  he  had  laid  him- 
self open,  before  he  was  sure  of  Sir  Arthur's 
real  character.  He  softened,  and  said  he 
should  have  had  certainly  more  consideration 
in  the  case  of  any  but  a  litigious  pig-headed 
fellov/,  as  he  knew  Price  to  be. 

'  If  he  be  litigious,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  '  I 
shall  certainly  be  glad  to  get  him  fairly  out 
of  the  parish  as  soon  as  possible.  When  you 
go  home,  you  will  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  send 
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me  his  lease,  that  I  may  satisfy  myself,  be- 
fore we  stir  in  this  business.' 

The  attorney,  brightening  up,  prepared  to 
take  leave,  but  he  could  not  persuade  him- 
self to  take  his  departure,  without  making 
one  push  at  Sir  Arthur  about  the  agency. 

'  I  will  not  trouble  you^  Sir  Arthur,  with 
this  lease  of  Price's,'  said  he ;  '  I'll  leave  it 
with  your  agent.     Whom  shall  I  apply  to  ? ' 

*  To  myself^  sir,  if  you  please,'  replied  Sir 
Arthur. 

The  courtiers  of  Lewis  the  XlVth  could 
not  have  looked  more  astounded  than  our 
attorney,  when  they  received  from  their  mo- 
narch a  similar  answer.  It  was  this  unex- 
pected reply  of  Sir  Arthur's  which  had  de- 
ranged the  temper  of  Mr.  Case,  which  had 
caus^fcis  wig  to  stand  so  crooked  upon  his 
foreheaa,\and  which  rendered  him  impene- 
trably silent  to  his  inquisitive  daughter  Bar- 
bara. After  walking  up  and  down  his  room, 
conversing  with  himself  for  some  time,  he 
concluded  that  the  agencv  must  be  given  to 
somebody  when  Sir  Ardiur  should  go  to  at- 
tend his  duty  in  parliament;  that  the  agen- 
cy, even  for  the  winter  season,  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  neglected,  and  that,  if  he  manag- 
ed well,  he  might  yet  secure  it  for  himself. 
He  had  ofren  found,  that  small  timely  pre- 
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sents  worked  wonderfully  upon  his  own 
mind,  and  he  judged  of  others  by  himself. 
The  tenants  had  been  in  the  reluctant  but 
constant  practice  of  making  him  continual 
petty  offerings,  and  he  resolved  to  tiy  the 
same  course  with  Sir  Arthur,  whose  resolu- 
tion to  be  his  own  agent  he  thought  argued 
a  close,  saving,  avaricious  disposition. 

He  had  heard  the  housekeeper  at  the  ab- 
bey inquiring,  as  he  passed  through  the  ser- 
vants, M^hether  there  was  any  lamb  to  be  got- 
ten ?  She  said  that  Sir  Arthur  was  remarka- 
bly fond  of  lamb,  and  that  she  wished  she 
could  get  a  quarter  for  him. 

Immediately  he  sallied  into  his  kitchen,  as 
soon  as  the  idea  struck  him,  and  asked  a 
shepherd,  who  was  waiting  there,  whether 
he  knew  of  a  nice  fat  lamb  to  be  h^  any 
where  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  I  know  of  one,'  cried  Barbara,  *  Susan 
Price  has  a  pet  lamb,  that's  as  fat  as  fat  can 
be.' 

The  attorney  eagerly  caught  at  these 
words,  and  speedily  devised  a  schenie  for 
obtaining  Susan's  lamb  for  nothing. 

It  would  be  something  strange  if  an  at- 
torney of  his  talents  and  standing  was  not  t^n 
over-match  for  Simple  Susan.  He  prowled 
forth  in  search  of  his  prjy  ;  he  found  Susun 
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packing  up  her  father's  little  wardrobe,  and 
\vhen  she  looked  up  as  she  knelt,  he  saw  that 
she  had  been  in  tears. 

'  How  is  your  mother  to  day,  Susan  ? ' 

'  Worse,  sir.   My  father  goes  to-morrow.' 

'  That's  a  pity.' 

'  It  can't  be  helped,'  said  Susan,  with  a 
sigh. 

'  It  can't  be  helped  !  how  do  you  know 
that?'  said  he. 

'  Sir  !  dear  sir  ! '  cried  she,  looking  up  at 
him,  and  a  sudden  ray  of  hope  beamed  in 
her  ingenuous  countenance. 

'  And  if  you  could  help  it  Susan  ? ' 

Susan  clasped  her  hands  in  silence,  more 
expressive  than  words. 

'  You  can  help  it  Susan.' 

She  started  up  in  an  ecstacy. 

'  What  would  you  give  now  to  have  your 
father  at  home  for  a  whole  week  longer  ? ' 

'  Any  thing !  but  I  have  nothing.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  have,  a  lamb,'  said  the  hard- 
hearted attorney. 

'  My  poor  little  lamb  ! '  said  Susan,  '  but 
what  good  can  that  do  ? ' 

*  What  good  can  anv  lamb  do  ?  Is  not 
lamb  good  to  eat?  Why  do  you  lock  so 
pale,  girl  ?     Are  not  sheep  killed  every  day, 
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and  don't  you  eat  mutton  ?  Is  your  lamb 
better  than  any  body  else's  think  you  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  but  I  love  it  better.' 

'  More  fool  you.' 

'  It  feeds  out  of  my  hand,  it  follows  me 
about ;  I  have  always  taken  care  of  it,  my 
mother  gave  it  to  me.' 

••  W  11,  say  no  more  about  it  then,  if  you 
love  your  lamb  better  than  your  father  and 
your  mother  both,  keep  it,  and  good  morn- 
ing re  you.' 

^  Stay,  oh  stay  ! '  cried  SusAn,  catching  the 
skirt  of  his  co'it  with  an  eager  trembling 
hand  ;  '  a  whole  week,  did  you  say  ?  My 
mothe'-  may  get  better  in  that  time.  No,  I 
do  not  .love  my  lamb  half  so  well.'  The 
struggle  of  her  mind  ceased,  and  with  a  pla- 
cid countenance  and  calm  voice,  '  Take  the 
lamb,'  said  she. 

'  Where  is  it  ? '  said  the  attorney. 

'  Grazing  in  the  meadow,  by  the  river 
side.' 

'  It  must  be  brought  up  before  night-fall 
for  the  butcher,  remember.' 

'  I  shall  not  forget  it,'  said  Susan,  steadily. 
But  as  soon  as  her  persecutor  turned  his  back 
and  quitted  the  house,  she  sat  down,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands.  She  v/as  soon  roused 
by  the  sound  of  her  mother's  feeble  voice, 
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who  was  calling  Susan  from  the  inner  room 
where  she  lay.  Susan  went  in,  but  did  not 
undraw  the  curtain  as  she  stood  beside  the 
bed. 

'  Are  you  there,  love  ?  undraw  the  cur- 
tain, that  I  may  see  you,  and  tell  me — I 
thought  I  heard  some  strange  voice  just  now 
talking  to  my  child.  Something's  amiss, 
Susan,'  said  her  mother,  raising  herself  as 
well  as  she  was  able  in  the  bed,  to  examine 
her  daughter's  countenance. 

'  Would  you  think  it  amiss  then,  my  dear 
mother,'  said  Susan,  stooping  to  kiss  her, 
'  would  you  think  it  amiss,  if  my  father  was 
to  stay  with  us  a  week  longer  ? ' 

*  Susan !  you  don't  say  so  ?' 

*  He  is  indeed,  a  whole  week ;  but  hov/ 
burning  hot  your  hand  is  stilU' 

'  Are  you  sure  he  will  stay  ?  How  do 
you  know  ?  Who  told  you  so  t  Tell  mc 
all  quick.' 

'  Attorney  Case  told  me  so ;  he  can  get 
him  a  week's  longer  leave  of  absence,  and 
he  has  promised  he  will.' 

'  God  bless  him  for  it  for  ever  and  ever  ! ' 
said  the  poor  woman,  joining  her  liands. 
*  May  the  blessing  of  heaven  be  with  him !' 

Susan  closed  the  curtains  and  was  silent ; 
she  cQidd  not  say  Ameii, 
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She  was  called  out  of  the  room  at  this 
moment,  for  a  messenger  was  come  from  the 
abbey  for  the  bread  bills.  It  was  she  who 
always  made  out  the  bills,  for  though  she 
had  not  had  a  great  number  of  lessons  from 
the  writing-master,  she  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  learn,  that  she  could  write  a  very 
neat,  legible  hand,  and  she  found  this  very 
useful;  she  was  not,  to  be  sure,  particularly 
inclined  to  draw  out  a  long  bill  at  this  in- 
stant, but  business  must  be  done.  She  set 
to  work,  ruled  her  lines  for  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  made  out  the  bill  for  the 
abbey,  and  dispatched  the  impatient  messen- 
ger ;  then  she  resolved  to  make  out  all  the 
bills  for  the  neighbours,  who  had  many  of 
them  taken  a  few  loaves  and  rolls  of  her  bak- 
ing. I  had  better  get  all  my  business  finish- 
ed,' said  she  to  herself,  '  before  I  go  down 
to  the  meadow  to  take  leave  of  my  poor 
lamb.'  This  was  sooner  said  than  done ;  for 
she  found  that  she  had  a  great  number  of 
bills  to  write,  and  the  slate  on  which  she  had 
entered  the  account  was  not  immediately  to 
be  found,  and  when  it  was  found,  the  figures 
v/ere  almost  rubbed  out;  Barbara  had  sat 
down  upon  it;  Susan  pored  over  the  num- 
ber of  loaves,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  took  them,  and  she  wrote,  and  cast  up 
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sums,  and  corrected  and  re-corrected  them, 
till  her  head  grew  quite  puzzled. 

The  table  was  covered  v.'ith  little  square 
bits  of  paper,  on  which  she  had  been  writing 
bills  over  and  over  again  when  her  father 
came  in  with  a  bill  in  his  hand. 

'  How's  this,  Susan  t '  said  he  ;  '  how  can 
ye  be  so  careless,  child  ?  what  is  your  head 
running  upon  f  Here  look  at  the  bill  you 
were  sending  up  to  the  abbey  !  I  met  the 
messenger,  and  luckily  asked  to  see  how 
much  it  was.     Look  at  it.' 

Susan  looked  and  blushed ;  it  was  written, 
'  Sir  Arthur  Somers  to  John  Price,  debtor 
six  dozen  Iambs,  so  much.'  She  altered  it, 
and  returned  it  to  her  father ;  but  he  had 
taken  up  some  of  the  papers  which  lay  upon 
the  table.     '  What  are  all  these  child  ? ' 

'  Some  of  them  are  wrong,  and  I've  writ- 
ten them  out  again,'  said  Susan. 

'  Some  of  them !  all  of  them,  I  think  seem 
to  be  wrong,  if  I  can  read,'  said  her  father, 
rather  angrily ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  her 
sundry  strange  mistakes. 

Her  head  indeed  had  been  running  upon 
her  poor  lamb.  She  corrected  all  the  mis- 
takes with  so  much  patience,  and  bore  to  be 
blamed  with  so  much  good  humour,  that  her 
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father  at  last  said,  that  it  was  impossiblftJ 
ever  to  scold  Susan  without  being  in  the 
wrong  at  the  last. 

As  soon  as  all  was  set  right,  he  took  the 
bills,  and  said  he  would  go  round  to  the 
neighbours,  and  collect  the  money  himself, 
for  that  he  should  be  very  proud  to  have  it 
to  say  to  them,  that  it  was  all  earned  by  his 
own  little  daughter. 

Susan  resolved  to  keep  the  pleasure  of  tell- 
ing him  of  his  week's  reprieve  till  he  should 
come  home  to  sup,  as  he  had  promised  to  do, 
in  her  mother's  room.  She  was  not  sorry  to 
hear  him  sigh  as  he  passed  the  knapsack, 
which  she  had  been  packing  up  for  his  jour- 
ney. 

'  How  delighted  he  will  be  when  he  hears 
the  good  news  ! '  said  she  to  herself ;  '  but  I 
know  he  will  be  a  little  sorry  too  for  my 
poor  lamb.' 

As  she  had  now  settled  all  her  business, 
she  thought  she  could  have  time  to  go  down 
to  the  meadow,  by  the  river  side  to  see  her 
favourite  ;  but  just  as  she  hadxied  on  her 
straw  hat  the  village  clock  struck  four,  and 
this  was  the  hour  at  which  she  always  went 
to  fetch  her  little  brothers  home  from  a  dame- 
school  near  the  village.    She  knew  that  they 
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would  be  disappointed,  if  she  was  later  than 
usual,  and  she  did  not  like  to  keep  them 
waiting,  because  they  were  very  patient,  good 
boys  ;  so  she  put  off  the  visit  to  her  lumbj 
and  went  immediately  for  her  brothers. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


*  Ev'n  in  the  spring,  and  play-time  of  the  year, 

*  That  calls  th'  unwonted  villager  abroad, 

*  With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train, 
'  To  gather  king-cups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
'  And  prink  their  heads  with  daisies.' 

COWPER. 


THE  dame-school,  which  was  about  a 
mile  from  the  hamlet,  was  not  a  splendid 
mansion,  but  it  was  reverenced  as  much  by 
the  young  race  of  village-scholars,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  most  stately  edifice  in  the  land  ;  it 
was  a  low-roofed,  long,  thatched  tenement, 
sheltered  by  a  few  reverend  oaks,  under 
which  many  generations  of  hopeful  children 
had  in  their  turn  gambolled.  The  close - 
shaven  green,  which  sloped  down  from  the 
hatch-door  of  the  school-rooui,  was  paled 
round  with  a  rude  paling,  which  though  de- 
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cayed  in  some  parts  by  time,  was  not  in  any 
place  broken  by  violence.  The  place  be- 
spoke order  and  peace.  The  dame  who  gov- 
erned here  was  well  obeyed,  because  she  was 
just,  and  well  beloved,  because  she  was  ever 
glad  to  give  well-eaiaed  praise  and  pleasure 
to  her  little  subjects. 

Susan  had  once  been  under  her  gentle  do- 
minion, and  had  been  deservedly  her  favour- 
ite scholar  ;  the  dame  often  cited  her  as  the 
best  example  to  the  succeeding  tribe  of  emu- 
lous youngsters, 

Susan  had  scarcely  opened  the  wicket 
which  separated  the  green  before  the  school- 
room door  from  the  lane,  when  she  heard 
the  merry  voices  of  the  children,  and  saw  tlie 
little  troop  issuing  from  the  hatchway,  and 
spreading  over  the  green. 

'  Oh,  there's  our  Susan  ! '  cried  her  two 
little  brothers,  running,  leaping,  and  bound- 
ing up  to  her,  and  many  of  the  other  rosv 
girls  and  boys  crowded  round  her,  to  talk 
of  their  plays,  for  Susan  was  easily  interest- 
ed in  all  that  made  others  happ}- ;  but  she 
could  not  make  them  compreliend,  that,  if 
they  all  spoke  at  once,  it  was  not  possible 
that  she  could  hear  what  was  said,  'i'he  voi- 
ces were  still  raised  one  above  another,  all 
eager  to  citaljlish  some  important  observation 
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about  nine-pins,  or  marbles,  or  tops,  or 
bows  and  arrows,  w  hen  suddenly  music  was 
heard,  unusual  music,  and  the  crowd  was 
silenced.  The  music,  seemed  to  be  near  the 
spot  where  the  children  were  standing,  and 
they  looked  round  to  see  whence  it  could 
come. 

Susan  pointed  to  the  great  oak  tree,  and 
they  beheld,  seated  under  its  shade,  an  old 
man  playing  upon  his  harp. 

The  children  all  approached — at  first  ti- 
midly, for  the  sounds  were  solemn,  but  as 
the  harper  heard  their  little  footsteps  coming 
towards  him,  he  changed  his  hand,  and  play- 
ed one  of  his  most  lively  tunes.  The  circle 
closed,  and  pressed  nearer  and  nearer  to 
him;  some  who  were  in  the  foremost  row 
whispered  to  each  other,  '  He  is  blind !  what 
a  pity !'  and  '  He  looks  very  poor,  what  a 
ragged  coat  he  wears  ! '  said  others.  ••  He 
must  be  very  old,  for  all  his  hair  is  white, 
and  he  must  have  travelled  a  great  way,  for 
his  shoes  are  quite  worn  out,'  observed  ano- 
ther. 

All  these  remarks  were  made  whilst  he 
vy^as  timing  his  harp,  for  when  he  once  more 
began  to  play,  not  a  word  was  uttered. 

He  seemed  pleased  by  their  simple  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  and  delight,  and,  ea- 
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ger  to  amuse  his  young  audience,  he  played 
now  a  gay  and  now  a  pathetic  air,  to  suit 
their  several  humours. 

Susan's  voice,  which  was  soft  and  sweet, 
expressive  of  gentleness  and  good-nature, 
caught  his  ear  the  moment  she  spoke;  he 
turned  his  face  eagerly  to  the  place  where 
she  stood,  and  it  was  ohsei*ved,  that  when- 
ever she  said  that  she  liked  any  tune  parti- 
cularly, he  plaved  it  over  again. 

'  I  am  blind,"  said  the  old  man,  *  and  can- 
not see  your  faces,  but  I  know  you  all  asun- 
der by  your  voices,  and  I  can  guess  pretty 
well  at  all  your  humours  and  characters  by 
your  voices.' 

'  Can  vou  so  indeed?  '  cried  Susan's  little 
brother  William,  who  had  stationed  himself 
between  the  old  man's  knees.  '  Then  you 
heard  my  sister  Susan  speak  just  now.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  person  she  is  ? ' 

'  That  I  can,  I  think,  without  being  a  con- 
juror,' said  the  old  man,  lifting  the  boy  up 
on  his  knee,  '  your  sister  Susan  is  good-na- 
tured.' 

The  boy  clapped  his  hands. 

'  And  good-tempered.' 

'  Right^^  said  little  WiUiam,  with  aloudc^r 
clap  of  applause.  ^ 
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'  And  very  fond  of  the  little  boy  who  sits 
upon  my  knee.' 

'  O  right !  right !  quite  right ! '  exclaimed 
the  child,  and  '  quite  right'  echoed  on  all 
sides. 

'  But  how  came  you  to  know  so  much, 
when  you  are  blind  ? '  said  William,  examin- 
ing the  old  man  attentive!}'. 

'  Hush,'  said  John,  who  was  a  year  older 
than  his  brother,  and  very  sage,  '  you  should 
not  put  him  in  mind  of  his  being  blind.' 

'  Though  I  am  blind,'  said  the  harper, '  I 
can  hear,  you  know,  and  I  heard  from  your 
sister  herself  all  that  I  told  you  of  her,  that 
she  was  good-tempered  and  good-natured, 
and  fond  of  you.' 

'  Oh,  that's  wrong ;  you  did  not  hear  all 
that  from  herself,  I'm  sure,'  said  John,  '  for 
nobody  ever  hears  her  praising  herself.' 

'  Did  not  I  hear  her  tell  you,  when  you 
first  came  round  me,  that  she  was  in  a  great 
hurry  to  go  home,  but  that  she  would  stay  a 
little  while,  since  you  wished  it  so  much  ? 
Was  not  that  good-natured  ?  and  when  you 
said  you  did  not  like  the  tune  she  liked  best, 
she  was  not  angry  with  you,  but  said  '  then, 
play  William's  first,  if  you  please.'  Was 
not  that  good-tempered  ? ' 
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'  Oh,'  interr.upted  William,  '  it's  all  true  ; 
but  how  did  you  find  out  that  she  vras  fond 
of  me  ? ' 

'  That  is  such  a  difficult  question,'  said 
the  harper,  '  that  I  must  take  time  to  consi- 
der.' He  tuned  his  harp,  as  he  pondered, 
or  seemed  to  ponder  ;  and  at  this  instant, 
two  bovs,  who  had  been  searching;  for  birds 
nests  in  the  hedges,  and  who  had  heard  the 
sound  of  the  harp,  came  blustering  up,  and 
pushing  their  way  through  the  circle,  one  of 
them  exclaimed, 

'  What's  going  on  here  ?  Who  are  you, 
my  old  fellow  I  A  blind  harper  ;  well,  play 
us  a  tune,  if  you  can  play  ever  a  good  one — 
play  me — ^let's  see,  what  shall  he  play.  Bob? ' 
added  he  turning  to  his  companion.  '  Bum- 
per Squire  Jones.' 

The  old  man,  though  he  did  not  seem 
quite  pleased  with  the  peremptory  manner  of 
the  request,  played  as  he  was  desired  *  Bum- 
per Squire  Jones;'  and  several  other  tunes 
■w^ere  afterwards  bespoke  by  the  same  rough 
and  tyrannical  voice. 

The  little  children  shnuik  back  in  timid 
silence,  and  eyed  the  great  brutal  bo}-  with 
dislike. 

This  boy  was  the  son  of  attoiTkey  Case, 
and  as  his  father  had  negjlected  to  correct 
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his  temper  v/hen  he  was  a  child,  as  he  grew 
up  it  became  insufferable ;  all  who  were 
younger  and  weaker  than  himself,  dreaded 
his  approach,  and  detested  him  as  a  tyrant. 

When  the  old  harper  was  so  tired  that 
he  could  play  no ,  more,  a  lad,  who  usually 
carried  his  harp  for  him,  and  who  was  within 
call,  came  up,  and  held  his  master's  hat  to 
the  company,  saying,  '  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  remember  us  f '  The  children  readily  pro- 
duced their  halfpence,  and  thought  their 
wealth  well  bestowed  upon  this  poor  good- 
natured  man,  who  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  entertain  them  ;  better  even  than  upon  the 
gingerbread-woman,  whose  stall  they  lov^ed 
to  frequent.  The  hat  was  held  some  time  to 
the  attorney's  son  before  he  chose  to  see  it ; 
at  last  he  put  his  hand  surlily  into  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, and  pulled  out  a  shilling ;  there 
were  sixpenny -worth  of  halfpence  in  the  hat, 
'  I'll  take  these  halfpence,'  said  he,  '  and 
here's  a  shillinor  for  vou.' 

'.God  bless  you  sir,'  said  the  lad,  but  as 
he  took  the  shilling,  which  the  young  gentle- 
man had  slily  put  into  the  blind  man^s  hand^ 
he  saw  that  it  was  not  worth  one  farthing. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  good,  sir,'  said 
the  lad,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine 
the  monev  for  his  master. 
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'  I  am  afraid  then  you'll  g::t  no  other,'  said 
young  Case,  with  an  insulting  laugh. 

'  It  never  will  do,  sir,'  persisted  the  lad, 
'  look  at  it  yourself,  the  edges  are  all  yellow ; 
you  can  see  the  cupper  through  it  quite 
plain  ;  sir,  nobody  will  take  it  from  us.' 

'  That's  your  affair,'  said  the  brutal  boy, 
pushing  away  his  hand  ;  '  you  may  pass  it, 
j'ou  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  if  you  lock  sharp  ; 
)0u  have  taken  it  from  me,  and  I  shaxi't 
take  it  back  again,  I  promise  yuu.' 

A  whisper  of  '  that's  very  unjust,'  Vv^as 
heard.  The  little  assembly,  though  under 
evident  constraint,  could  no  longer  suppress 
their  indignation. 

'  Who  says  it's  unjust?'  cried  the  tyrant 
sternly,  looking  down  upon  his  judges. 

Susan's  little  brothers  had  held  her  gov/n 
fast  to  prevent  her  from  mcving  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  contest,  and  sne  was  n(w  so 
much  interested  to  see  the  end  of  it,  that  she 
stood  still,  without  making  any  resistance. 

'  Is  any  one  here  amongst  vourselves  a 
judge  ot  silver  ?'  said  the  old  man. 

'  Ves,  here's  the  butcher's  boy,'  said  the 
attorney's  son, '  shew  if  to  him.' 

He  was  a  sickly  looking  boy,  and  of  a  re- 
markably peaceable  disposition. 
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Young  Case  fancied  that  he  would  be 
afraid  to  give  judgment  against  him  ;  how- 
ever, after  some  moments'  hesitation,  and 
after  turning  the  shilling  round  several  times, 
he  pronounced,  '  that,  as  fur  as  his  judg- 
ment went,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
downright  certain  sure  of  it,  the  shilling  was 
not  over  and  above  good.'  Then  turning  to 
Susan,  to  screen  himself  from  manifest  dan- 
ger, for  the  attorney's  son  looked  npon  him 
with  a  vengeful  mien,  '  But  here's  Susan 
here,  who  understands  silver  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  do,  she  takes  a  power  of  it  for 
bread  vou  know,' 

'  I'll  leave  it  to  her,'  said  the  old  h  irper  ; 
*  if  she  says  the  shilling  is  good,  keep  it, 
Jack.' 

The  shilling  was  handed  to  Susan,  who, 
though  she  had  with  becoming  modesty  for- 
born  all  interference,  did  not  hesitate,  when 
she  was  called  upon,  to  speak  the  truth  ;  '  I 
think  that  this  shilling  is  a  bad  one,'  said  she, 
and  the  gentle,  but  firm  tone  in  which  she 
pronnnnced  the  w^ords,  for  a  moment  awed 
and  silenced  the  angry  and  brutal  boy. 

*  There's  anothr*-  thtrn,'  cried  he,  '  I  have 
sixpences  and  shillin;2,s  too  in  plenty,  thank 
mv  stars/ 
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Susan  now  walked  away  with  her  two  lit- 
tle brothers,  and  all  the  other  children  se- 
parated to  go  to  their  several  homes. 

The  old  harper  called  to  Susan,  and  beg- 
ged, that,  if  she  was  going  towards  the  vil- 
lage, she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  shew  him 
'  the  way. 

His  lad  took  up  his  harp,  and  little  Wil- 
liam took  the  old  man  by  the  hand,  '  Pil  lead 
him,  I  can  lead  him,'  said  he  ;  and  John  ran 
on  before  them,  to  gadier  king-cups  in  the 
meadow. 

There  was  a  small  rivulet,  which  they 
had  to  cross,  and  as  the  plank  which  served 
for  a  bridge  over  it  was  rather  narrow,  Su- 
san was  afraid  to  tiiist  the  old  blind  man  to 
his  little  conductor ;  she  therefore  went  on 
the  tottering  plank  first  herself,  and  then 
led  the  old  harper  carefully  over  ;  they  were* 
now  come  to  a  gate,  which  opened  upon  thq 
high  road  to  the  village.  ' 

'  There  is  the  high  road  sti'aight  before 
you,'  said  Susan  to  the  lad,  who  was  carry- 
ing his  master's  harp,  '  you  can't  miss  it; 
now  I  must  bid  you  a  good  evening,  for  I'm 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  home,  and  must  rp 
the  short  way  across  the  fields  here,  which 
would  not  be  so  pleasant  for  you,  because  of 
the  stiles.     Good  bye.' 

u2 
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The  old  harper  thanked  her,  and  went 
along  the  high  road,  whilst  she  and  her  bro- 
thers tripped  on  as  fast  as  ihcy  could  by  the 
short  way  across  the  fields. 

'  Miss  Soniers,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  wait- 
ing for  us,'  said  Susan  ;  *  you  know  she  said 
she  would  call  at  six,  and  by  the  length  of  our 
shadows  I'm  sure  it  is  late.' 

When  they  came  to  their  own  cottage 
door,  they  heard  many  voices,  and  they  sa\r, 
when  they  entered,  several  ladies  standing 
in  the  kitchen. 

'  Come  in,  Susan,  we  thought  you  had 
quite  forsaken  us,'  said  Miss  Somers  to  Su- 
san, who  advanced  timidly ;  '  I  fancy  you 
forgot  that  we  promised  to  pay  you  a  visit 
this  evening ;  but  you  need  not  blush  so 
much  about  the  matter,  there  is  no  great 
^harm  done,  we  have  only  been  here  about 
^  five  minutes,  and  we  have  been  well  employ- 
ed in  admiring  your  neat  garden,  and  your 
orderly  shelves.  Is  it  you,  Susan,  who  keep 
these  things  in  such  nice  order?'  continued 
Miss  Somers,  looking  round  the  kitchen. 

Before  S'-.san  could  reply,  little  William 
pushed  forward,  and  answered, '  Yes,  ma'am, 
it  is  wzz/  sister  Susan  that  keeps  every  thing 
neat,  and  she  alwavs  comes  to  school  for  us 
too,  which  was  what  caused  her  to  he   so 
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late.'  '  Because  as  how,'  continued  John, 
'  she  was  loth  to  refuse  us  the  hearing  a 
blind  man  play  on  the  harp  ;  it  was  we  kt- pt 
her,  and  we  hopes,  ma'am,  as  you  are — as 
you  seem  so  good,  you  won't  take  it  amiss-' 

JNIiss  Somers  and  her  sister  smiled  at  the 
affectionate  simplicity  with  which  Susan's 
little  brothers  undertook  her  defence  ;  and 
they  were,  from  this  slight  circumstance, 
disposed  to  think  yet  more  favourably  of  a 
family,  which  seemed  so  well  united. 

They  took  Susan  along  with  them  through 
the  village  ;  many  came  to  their  doors,  and 
far  from  envying,  all  secretly  wished  Susan 
Avell  as  she  passed. 

'  I  fancy  we  shall  find  what  we  want  here,' 
said  Miss  Somers,  stopping  before  a  shop, 
where  unfolded  sheets  of  pins  and  glass  but- 
tons glistened  in  the  window,  and  where 
rolls  of  many  coloured  ribbons,  appeared 
ranged  in  tempting  order.  She  went  in,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  see  the  shelves  at  the  back 
of  the  counter  well  furnished  with  glossy 
tiers  of  stuffs,  and  gay,  neat,  printed  linens 
and  calicoes. 

'  Now,  Susan,  choose  yourself  a  gown,' 
said  Miss  Somers  j  *you  set  an  example  of 
industr}'  and   good  conduct,  of  which  we 
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wish  to  take  public  notice,  for  the  beneiit  of 
others.' 

The  shop  keeper,  who  was  father  to  Su- 
san's friend  Rose,  looked  much  satisfied  by 
this  speech,  and  as  if  a  compliment  had  been 
paid  to  himself,  bowed  low  to  Miss  Somers, 
and  then,  with  alertness  which  a  London 
linen-draper  might  have  admired,  produced 
piece  after  piece  of  his  best  goods  to  his 
young  customer  ;  unrolled,  unfolded,  held 
the  bright  stuffs  and  calendered  calicoes  in 
various  lights ;  now  stretched  his  arm  to 
the  highest  shelves,  and  brought  down  in  a 
trice  what  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  but  a  giant's  arm ;  now  dived  into 
some  hidden  recess  beneath  the  counter, 
and  brought  to  light  fresh  beauties,  and  fresh 
temptations. 

Susan  looked  on  with  more  indifference 
than  most  of  the  spectators.  She  was  think- 
ing much  of  her  lamb,  and  more  of  her  father. 

Miss  Somers  had  put  a  bright  guinea  in- 
to her  hand,  and  had  bid  her  pay  for  her 
own  gown  ;  but  Susan,  as  she  looked  at  the 
guinea,  thought  it  was  a  great  deal  of  monej- 
to  lay  out  upon  herself,  and  she  wished,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  ask,  that  she  might 
keep  it  for  a  better  purpose. 
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Some  people  are  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
lesser  feelings,  and  incapable  of  reading  the 
countenances  of  those  on  whom  tht)-  bestow 
their  bounty.  Miss  Somers  and  her  sister 
were  not  of  this  roughly  charitable  class. 

'  She  does  not  like  any  of  these  things,' 
whispered  Miss  Somers  to  her  sister. 

Her  sister  observed,  that  Susan  looked  as 
if  her  thoughts  were  far  distant  from  gowns. 

'  If  you  don't  fancy  any  of  these  things,' 
said  the  civil  shopkeeper  to  Susan,  *  we  shall 
have  a  new  assortment  of  calicoes  for  the 
spring  season  soon  from  town.' 

'  Oh,'  interrupted  Susan,  with  a  smile  and 
a  blush,  *  these  are  all  pretty,  and  too  good 
for  me,  but ' 

''But  what  Susan?'  said  Miss  Somers. 
'  Tell  us  what  is  passing  in  your  little  mind.' 

Susan  hesitated. 

'  Well  then,  we  will  not  press  you ;  you 
are  scarcely  acquainted  with  us  yet,  when 
you  are,  )  ou  will  not  be  afraid,  I  hope,  to 
speak  your  mind.  Put  this  shining  yellow 
counter,'  continued  she,  pointing  to  the  gui- 
nea, '  in  your  pocket,  and  make  what  use  of 
it  you  please.  From  what  we  know,  and 
from  what  we  have  heard  of  you,  we  are 
persuaded  that  you  will  make  a  good  uiic 
of  it.' 
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'  I  think,  madam,'  said  the  master  of  the 
shop,  with  a  shrewd,  good-natured  look,  ^  I 
could  give  a  pretty  good  guess  myself  what 
will  become  of  that  guinea;  but  I  say  no- 
thing.' 

'  No,  that  is  right,'  said  Miss  Somers, 
'  we  leave  Susan  entirely  at  liberty,  and  now 
we  will  not  detain  her  any  longer.  Good 
night  Susan,  we  shall  soon  come  again  to 
your  neat  cottage.' 

Susan  courtesyed  with  an  expressive  look 
of  gratitude,  and  with  a  modest  frankness  in 
her  countenance,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  I 
would  tell  you  and  welcome  what  I  want  to 
do  with  the  guinea,  but  I  am  not  used  to 
speak  before  so  mauy  people  ;  when  you 
come  to  our  cottage  again  vou  shall  know 
all.' 

When  Susan  had  depiu-ted.  Miss  Somers 
turned  to  the  obliging  shopkeeper,  who  was  ' 
folding  up  all  the  things  he  had  opened, 
^  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
us,  sir,'  said  she,  '■  and  since  Susan  will  not 
choose  a  gown  for  herself,  I  must,'  She 
selected  the  prettiest,  and  whilst  the  man 
was  rolling  it  in  paper,  she  asked  him  seve- 
ral questions  aboiu  Susan  and  her  famih', 
which  he  wiffe  delighted  to  answer,  because 
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he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  saying  as  much 
as  he  wished  in  her  praise. 

'  No  later  back,  ma'am,  than  last  May 
morning,'  said  he,  '  as  my  daughter  Rose 
was  telling  us,  Susan  did  a  turn,  in  her  quiet,^* 
way,  by  her  mother,  that  would  not  displease  ^ 
you  if  you  were  to  hear  it.  She  was  to  have 
been  Queen  of  the  May,  ladies,  which,  in 
our  little  village,  amongst  the  }Ounger  tribe, 
is  a  thing,  ladies,  that  is  thought  of  a  good 
deal ;  but  Susan's  mother  was  ill,  and  Susan, 
after  sitting  up  with  her  all  nigiit,  woiild  not 
leave  her  in  the  morning,  even  when  they 
brought  the  crown  to  her.  She  put  the 
crown  upon  my  daughter  Rose's  head  with 
her  own  hands,  and  to  be  sure  R<,se  loves 
her  as  well  as  if  she  was  her  own  sister;  but 
I  don't  speak  from  partiality,  for  I  am  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  Prices,  only  a  well- 
wisher,  as  ever}"  one,  I  Lulieve,  who  knows 
them,  is.  I'll  send  the  parcel  up  to  the  ab- 
bey, shall  I  ma'am  r' 

'  If  you  please,'  said  Miss  Somers,  '  and 
let  us  know  as  soon  as  you  receive  your  new 
things  from  town.  You  will,  I  hope,  find  us 
good  customers,  and  well-wishers,'  added 
she  with  a  smile,  '  for  those  who  wish  well 
to  their  neighbours,  surely  deserve  to  have 
well-wishers  themselves.' 
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A  few  words  may  encourage  the  benevo- 
lent passions,  and  may  dispose  people  to  live 
in  peace  and  happiness ;  a  few  words  may 
set  them  at  variance,  and  may  lead  to  mise- 
ry and  lawsuits.  Attorney  Case  and  Miss 
Somers  were  both  equally  convinced  of  this, 
and  their  practice  was  uniformly  consistent 
with  their  principles. 

But  now  to  return  to  Susan.  She  put  the 
bright  guinea  careiuUy  into  the  glove  v,^ith 
the  tv/elve  shillings,  which  she  had  received 
from  her  companions  on  May-day.  Besides 
this  treasiu-e,  she  calculated,  that  the  amount 
of  the  bills  for  bread  could  not  be  les^s  than 
eight  or  nine  and  thirty  shillings,  and  as  her 
father  was  now  sure  of  a  week's  reprieve, 
she  had  great  hopes,  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  up  the 
whole  sum  necessary  to  pay  for  a  substitute. 
'  If  that  could  but  be  done,'  said  she  to  her- 
self, '  how  happy  would  my  mother  be !  she 
would  be  quite  stout  again,  for  she  certainly 
is  a  great  deal  better  since  morning,  since  I 
told  her  that  father  would  stav  a  week  Ion- 
ger.  Ah !  but  she  v/ould  not  have  blessed 
attorney  Case  though,  if  she  had  kno\\Ti 
about  my  poor  Daisy.' 

Susan  took  the  path  that  led  to  the  mea- 
dow by  the  water  side,  resolved  to  go  by  her- 
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pelf,  and  take  leave  of  her  innocent  favcur- 
Jte.  But  she  did  not  pass  by  unperceived; 
her  little  brothers  were  watching  for  her  re- 
turn, and  as  soon  as  they  saw  her,  thev  rau 
after  her,  and  overtook  her  as  she  reached 
the  meadow. 

*  What  did  that  good  lady  want  with  you  r' 
•  cried  William  ;   but  looking  up  in  his  sister's 
face,  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  he  was 
silent,  and  walked  on  quietly. 

Susan  saw  her  lamb  by  the  water-side. 

'Who  are  those  two  men  i '  said  William, 

'What  are  they  going  to  do  Avith  Dahij  T 

The  two  men  were  attorney  Case  and  the 

batcher.     The  butcher  was  feeling  whether 

the  lamb  was  flit. 

Susan  sat  down  upon  the  bank  in  silent 
sorrow;  her  lltde  brothers  ran  up  to  the 
butcher,  and  demanded  whether  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  any  harm  to  the  lamb.. 

The  butcher  did  not  answer,  but  the  at- 
torney replied,  '  It  is  not  your  sister's  lamb 
any  longer,  it's  mine ;  mine  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.' 

'  Your's  !'  cried  the  children  with  terror; 
*and  will  you  kill  itf ' 

'  That's  the  butcher's  business.' 
The  little  boys  now  burst  into  piercing- 
lamentations;  they  pushed  away  the  hutchtr's 
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hand,  they  threw  their  iinns  round  the  neck 
of  the  lamb,  they  kissed  its  forehead  ;  it 
bleated. 

'  It  will  not  bleat  to-morrow  !'  said  Wil- 
liam, and  he  wept  bitterly. 

The  butcher  looked  aside,  and  hastily 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  the  corner  of  his  blue 
apron. 

The  attorney  stood  unmoved;  he  pulled 
up  the  head  of  the  lamb,  which  had  just 
stooped  to  crop  a  mouthful  of  clover.  '  I 
have  no  time  to  waste,'  said  he ;  '  butcher, 
you'll  account  with  me.  If  it's  fat — the 
sooner  the  better;  I've  no  more  to  say.' 
And  he  walked  off,  deaf  to  the  prayers  of 
the  poor  children. 

As  soon  as  the  attorney  was  out  of  sight, 
Susan  rose  from  the  bank  wheye  she  was 
seated,  came  up  to  her  lamb,  and  stooped  to 
gather  some  of  the  fresh  dewy  trefoil,  to  let 
it  eat  out  of  her  hand  for  the  last  time.  Poor 
Daisy  licked  her  well-known  hand. 
'  Now,  let  us  go,'  said  Susan. 
'  I'll  wait  as  long  as  you  please,'  said  the 
butcher. 

Susan   thanked   him,   but  walked   away 

quickly,  without  looking  again  at  her  lamb. 

Her  little  brothers  begged  the  man  to  stay 

a  fey/  minutes,  for  they  had  gathered  a  hand- 


wi 
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ful  of  blue  speedwell  and  yellow  crowsfoot, 
and  they  were  decking  the  poor  animal. 

As  it  followed  the  boys  through  the  vil- 
lage, the  children  collected  as  they  passed, 
and  the  butcher's  own  son  was  among  the 
number.  Susan's  steadiness  about  the  bad 
shilling  was  full  in  this  boy's  memory,  it  had 
saved  him  a  beating;  he  went  directly  to  his 
father  to  beg  the  life  of  Susan's  lamb. 

'I  was  thinking  about  it,  boy,  myself,' 
said  the  butcher;  ^  it's  a  sin  to  kill  a  pet  lamb 
I'm  thinking;  any  way  it's  what  I'm  not 
used  to,  and  don't  fancy  doing,  and  I'll  go 
and  say  as  much  to  attorney  Case :  but  he's 
a  hard  man;  there's  but  one  way  to  deal 
with  him,  and  that's  the  way  I  must  take, 
though  so  be  I  shall  be  the  loser  thereby ;  but 
we'll  say  nothing  to  the  boys,  for  fear  it  might 
l)e  the  thing  would  not  t:  ke,  and  then  it 
would  be  wor§e  again  to  poor  Susun,  who  is 
a  good  girl,  and  always  v/as,  as  well  she  may, 
being  of  a  good  breed,  and  well  reared  from 
the  tirst.' 

'  Come,  lads,  don't  keep  a  crowd  and  ^■ 
-jcandal  about  my  door,'  continued  he,  aloud, 
to   the   children  ;  '  turn  the  lamb   in   here, 
John,  in  the  paddock,  for  to  night,  and  go 
your  ways  home.' 
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The  crowd  dispersed,  but  murmured,  and 
the  butcher  went  to  the  attorney.  '  Seeing 
that  all  you  want  is  a  good,  fat,  tender  iamb, 
for  a  present  for  Sir  Arthur,  as  you  told  me,' 
said  the  butcher,  '  I  could  let  you  have 
what's  as  good  and  better  for  your  purpose.' 

*  Better  ?  If  it's  better  I'm  ready  to  hear 
reason.' 

I'he  butcher  had  choice,  tender  lamb,  he 
said,  fit  to  eat  the  next  day,  and  as  Mr. 
Case  was  impatient  to  make  his  offering  to 
Sir  Arthur,  he  accepted  the  .butcher's  propo- 
sal^.though  with  such  seeming  reluctance, 
ih^ie  actually  squeezed  out  of  him,  before 
he  would  complete  the  bargain,  a  bribe  of  a 
fme  sweetbread. 

In  the  mean  time  Susan's  brothers  ran 
home,  to  tell  her  that  her  lamb  was  put  into 
the  paddock  for  the  night ;  this  was  all  they 
knew,  and  even  this  was  some  comfort  to 
her.  Rose,  her  good  friend,  was  with  her, 
and  she  had  .before  her  the  pleasure^ -of  tell- 
ing her  fiither  of  his  week's  reprf'^ve  ;  her 
mother  was  better,  and  even  said  she  was 
determined  to  sit  up  to  supper  in  her  w^icker 
arm  chair, 

Susan  was  getting  thing's  ready  for  sunper, 
when  litde  William,  who  was  standing  at 
the  house-door,  watching  in  the  dusk  lor 
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his  father's  return,  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Su- 
san !  if  here  is  not  our  old  man  ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  old  harper,  ''  I  have  found 
my  way  to  you  ;  the  neighbours  were  kind 
enough  to  shew  me  whereabouts  you  iived^ 
for  though  I  didn't  know  vour  name  they 
guessed  who  I  meant  by  what  I  said  of  you 

Susan  came  to  the  door,  and  the  ofTmatT 
was  delighted  to  hear  her  speak  again.'^^ 

'  If  it  would  not  be  too  bold,'  said  he, 
'  I'm  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country,, 
and  come  from  afar  off;  my  boy  has  got  a 
bed  for  himself  here  in  the  village,  but  I 
have  no  place  :  could  you  be  so  charitable  to 
give  an  old  blind  man  a  night's  lodging  I ' 

Susan  said  she  would  step  and  ask  her 
mother,  and  she  soon  returned  with  an  an- 
swer, that  he  was  heartily  welcome,  if  he 
coujj^  sleep  upon  the  children's  bed,  which 
wafe^but  small. 

The  old  man  thankfullv  entered  the  hospi- 
table cottage  ;  he  struck  his  head  against  th& 
low  roof  as  he  stepped  over  the  door  sill. 

'  Many  roofs  that  are  twice  as  high  are 
not  half  so  good,'  said  he. 

Of  this  he  had  just  had  experience  at  the 
house  of  attorney  Case,  where  he  had  askedji, 
but  had  been  roughly  refused  all  assistant 
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by  Miss  Barbara,  who  was,  according  to  her 
usual  custom,  standing  staring  at  the  hall 
door. 

The  old  man's  harp  was  set  do^^Ti  in  far- 
mer  Price's  kitchen,  and  he  promised  to  play 
a  tune  for  the  boys  before  they  went  to  bed  j 
their  mother  giving  them  leave  to  sit  up  to 
supper  with  their  father. 

He  came  home  with  a  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance, but  how  soon  did  it  brighten,  when 
Susan,  with  a  smile,  said  to  him,  '  Father 
we've  good  news  for  you  !  good  news  for  us 
all !  You  have  a  whole  week  longer  to  stay 
with  us,  and  perhaps,'  continued  she,  putting 
her  little  purse  into  his  hands,  *  perhaps  with 
what's  here  and  the  bread  bills,  and  what 
may  some  how  be  got  together  before  a 
week's  at  an  end,  we  may  make  up  the 
nine  guineas  for  the  substitute,  as  they  call 
him ;  who  knows  dearest  mother,  but  we 
may  keep  him  with  us  for  ever  ! '  As  she 
spoke,  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  father, 
who  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  without  speak- 
ing, for  his  heart  was  full.  He  was  some 
little  time,  before  he  could  perfectly  believe 
that  what  he  heard  was  true,  but  the  reviv- 
ed smiles  of  his  wife,  the  noisy  joy  of  his 
little  boys,  and  the  satisfaction  that  shone  m 
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Susan's  countenance,  convinced  him  that  he 
was  not  in  a  dream. 

As  they  sat  down  to  supper,  the  old  har- 
per was  made  welcome  to  his  share  of  the 
cheerful,  though  frugal  meal. 

Susan's  father,  as  soon  as  supper  was  fin- 
ished, even  before  he  would  let  the  harper 
play  a  tune  for  his  boys,  opened  the  little 
purse,  which  Susan  had  given  to  him  ;  he 
was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  twelve  shil- 
lings, and  still  more,  when  he  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  purse,  to  see  the  bright  goKlen 
guinea. 

'  How  did  you  come  bv  all  this  monev, 
Susan  ? '  said  he. 

'  Honestly  and  handsomely,  that  I'm  sure 
of  beforehand,'  said  her  proud  mother,  '  but 
how  I  can't  make  out,  except  by  the  baking. 
Hey,  Susan,  is  this  your  first  baking  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no,  no,'  said  her  father,  '  I  have  her 
first  baking  snug  here,  besides,  in  my  pocket. 
I  kept  it  for  a  surprise  to  do  your  mother's 
heart  good,  Susan.  Here's  twenty-nine  shil- 
lings, and  the  abbey  bill,  which  is  not  paid 
yet,  comes  to  ten  more.  What  think  you 
of  this,  w^ife  ?  have  we  not  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  oiu:  Susan?'  'Why,'  continued 
he,  turning  to  the  harper,  '  I  ask  your  par- 
don for  speaking  out  so  free  before  strangers 
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in  praise  of  my  own,  which  I  know  is  not 
mannerly  ;  but  the  truth  is  the  fittest  thing 
to  be  spoken,  as  1  think  at  ail  times,  there- 
fore here's  your  good  health,  Susan  ;  why 
by  and  by  she'll  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold 
— in  silver  at  least.  Bvit  tell  us,  child,  how 
came  you  by  all  this  riches  ?  and  how  come4> 
it  that  I  don't  go  to-morrow  ?  All  this  happy 
news  makes  rne  so  gay  in  myself,  I'm  afraid 
I  shall  hardly  understand  it  rightly.  But 
speak  on,  child — first  bringing  us  a  bottle  of 
the  good  mead  you  made  last  year  from  your 
own  honev,' 

Susan  did  not  much  like  to  tell  the  histo- 
ry of  her  Guinea-hen,  of  the  gown,  and  of 
her  poor  lamb  ;  part  of  this  would  seem  as 
if  she  was  vaunting  of  her  own  generosity, 
♦and  part  of  it  she  did  not  like  to  recollect. 
Bat  her  mother  pressed  to  know  the  whole, 
and  she   related  it  as  simply  as  she   could. 
"When  she   came  to  tiie  story  of  her  lamb, 
her  voice  faultered,  and  every  body  present 
was  touched.     The  old  harper  sighed  once, 
and  cleared  his  throat  several  times  ;  he  then 
asked  for  his  harp,  and,  after  tuning  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  recollected,  for  he  had 
often  fits  of  absence,  that  he  sent  for  it  to  play 
the  tune  he  had  promised  to  the  boys. 
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This  hai'per  came  from  a  gixat  distance, 
from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  to  contend 
with  several  other  competitors  for  a  prize, 
which  had  been  advertised  by  a  musical  so- 
ciety about  a  year  before  this  time.  There 
was  to  be  a  splendid  ball  given  upon  the  oc- 
casion at  Shrewsbury,  which  was  about  five 
miles  from  our  village.  The  prize  was  ten 
guineas  foi*  the  best  performer  on  the  harp, 
and  the  prize  was  now  to  be  decided  in  a 
few  days. 

All  this  intelligence  Barbara  had  long 
since  gained  from  her  maid,  who  often  went 
to  visit  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbuiy,  and  she 
had  long  had  her  imagination  inflamed  with 
the  idea  of  this  splendid  music  meeting  and 
ball.  Often  had  she  sighed  to  be  there,  and 
often  had  she  revolved  in  her  mind  schemes 
for  introducing  herself  to  some  ^.f't^rz^f^/ neigh- 
bours, who  might  take  her  to  the  ball  in  their 
carriage.  How  rejoiced,  how  triumphant 
was  she,  when  this  very  evening,  just  about 
the  time  when  the  butcher  was  bargaining 
with  her  father  aijout  Susan's  lamb,  a  livery 
servant  from  the  abbev  rapped  at  the  door, 
and  left  a  card  of  invitation  Ibr  Mr.  and 
Miss  Barbara  Case. 

'•  Thtre,'  cried  Bab,  '  /  ^nA  papa  are  to 
dine  and  drink  tea  at  the  abbev' to  morrov; ! 
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Who  knows  ?  I  dare  say,  when  they  see 
that  I'm  not  a  vulgar-looking  person,  and  all 
that — and  if  I  go  cunningly  to  work  with 
Miss  Somers — as  I  shall,  to  be  sure,  I  dare 
say  she'll  take  me  to  the  ball,  with  her.' 

'  '1  o  be  sure,'  said  the  maid,  *  it's  the  least 
one  may  expect  from  a  lady  that  demeans  her- 
self to  visit  Susan  Price,  and  goes  about  a 
shopping  for  her ;  the  least  she  can  do  for 
you,  is  to  take  you  in  her  carriage,  zvhic/i 
costs  nothing,  but  is  just  a  common  civility 
to  a  ball.' 

'  Then  pray,  Betty,'  continued  Miss  Bar- 
bara, '  don't  forget  to-morrow,  the  first  thing 
you  do,  to  send  off  to  Shrewsbury  for  my 
new  bonnet ;  I  must  have  it  to  dine  in^  at 
the  abbey,  or  the  ladies  v/ill  think  nothing 
of  me — and,  Betty,  remember  the  mantiia- 
maker  too.  I  must  see  and  coax  papa  to  buy 
me  a  new  gown  against  the  ball.  I  can  see, 
you  know,  something  of  the  fashions  to-mor- 
row at  the  abbey,  I  shall  look  the  ladies  well 
oveT\  I  promise  you.  And,  Betty,  I  have 
thougjit  of  the  most  charming  present  for 
Miss  Somers  :  as  papa  says,  it's  good  never 
to  go  empty-handt:d  to  a  great  house,  PU 
make  Miss  Somers,  who  is  fond,  as  her  maid 
told  you,  of  such  things — Pil  make  Miss 
Somers   a  present  of  that  Guinea-hen   cf 
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Susan's  ;  it's  of  no  use  to  me,  so  do  you  car- 
ry it  up  early  in  the  morning  to  the  abbey, 
with  my  compliments.     That's  the  thing.' 

In  full  confidence  that  her  present,  and 
her  bonnet,  would  operate  effectualiy  in  her 
favour,  INIiss  Barbara,  paid  her  first  visit  at 
the  abbey.  She  expected  to  see  wonders, 
she  was  dressed  in  all  the  finery,  which  she 
had  heard  from  her  maid,  who  had  heard 
from  the  'prentice  of  a  Shrewsbury  milliner, 
was  the  thin^  in  London  ;  and  she  v/as  much 
surprised  and  disappointed,  when  she  was 
shewn  into  the  room  where  the  Miss  So- 
mejj^ses,  and  the  ladies  at  the  abbey  were 
sitting,  to  see  that  they  did  not,  in  any  one 
part  of  their  dress,  agree  v»iih  the  picture 
her  imagination  had  formed  of  fashionable 
ladies.  She  was  embaiTassed  when  she  saw 
books,  and  work,  and  drawings  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  she  began  to  think,  that  some  affront 
was  meant  to  her,  because  the  company  did 
not  sit  with  their  hands  before  them.  When 
Miss  Somers  endeavoured  to  find  out  con- 
versation that  would  interest  her,  and  spoke 
of  walks,  and  flowers,  and  gardening,  of 
which  she  was  herself  fond,  Miss  Barbara 
still  thought  herself  under-valued,  and  soon 
contrived  to    expose    her    ignorance    most 
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completely,  by  talking  of  things  which  she 
did  not  understand. 

Those  v/ho  never  attempt  to  appear  what 
they  are  not ;  those  who  do  not  in  their 
manners  pretend  to  any  thing  unsuited  to 
iheir  habits  and  situation  in  life,  never  arc 
in  danger  of  being  laughed  at  by  sersible, 
well-bred  people  of  any  rank  ;  but  affectati- 
on is  the  constant  and  just  object  of  ridicule. 

Miss  Barbara  Case,  with  her  mistaken 
airs  of  gentility,  aiming  to  be  thought  a  wo- 
man, and  a  fine  lady,  whilst  she  was  in  reali- 
ty a  child,  and  a  vulgar  attorney's  daughter, 
rendered  herself  so  thoroughly  ridiculous, 
that  the  good-natured,  yet  discerning  spec- 
tators, were  painfully  divided  bet\vcci.  iiieir 
sense  of  comic  absurdity,  and  a  feeling  of 
shame  for  one  who  could  feel  nothing  for 
herself.  J|| 

One  by  one  the  ladies  dropped  off.  MislH 
Somers  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes  to  alter  her  dress,  as  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  family,  before  dinner.  She  left 
a  port-folio  of  pretty  drawings  and  good 
prints,  for  Miss  Barbara's  amusement ;  but 
Miss  Barbara's  thoughts  were  so  intent  up- 
on the  harper's  ball,  that  she  could  not  be 
entertained  with  such  trifes. 
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How  unhappy  are  those  who  spend  their 
tune  in  expectation  \  they  can  never  enjoy 
the  present  moment. 

Whilst  Barbara  was  contriving  means  of 
interesting  Miss  Somers  in  her  favour,  she 
recollected,  with  surprise,  that  not  one  word 
had  yet  been  said  of  her  present  of  the  Gui- 
nea-hen. 

Mrs.  Betty,  in  the  hurry  of  her  dressing 
her  young  lady  in  the  morning,  had  forgot- 
ten it,  but  it  came  just  whilst  Miss  Somers 
was  dressing,  and  the  housekeeper  came  in- 
to her  mistress's  room  to  announce  its  arri- 
val. 

'  Ma'am,'  said  she,  '  here's  a  beautiful 
Guinea-hen  just  come,  xuith  Miss  Barbara 
Case's  compliments  to  you.' 

Miss  Somers  knew,  by  the  tone  in  which 
the  housekeeper  delivered  this  message,  that 
there  was  something  in  the  business  which 
did  not  perfectly  please  her.  She  made  no 
answer,  in  expectation  that  the  housekeeper, 
who  was  a  woman  of  a  very  open  temper, 
would  explain  her  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 
In  this  she  was  not  mistaken  ;  the  house- 
keeper came  close  up  to  the  dressing  table, 
and  continued,  '  I  never  like  to  speak  till  I'm 
sure,  ma'am,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure,  to  say 
certain,  in  this  case,  ma'am,  but  still  I  think 
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it  right  to  tell  you,  which  can't  wrong  aiiy 
body,  what  came  across  my  mind  about  this 
same  Guinea-hen,  ma'am,  and  you  can  in- 
quire into  it,  and  do  as  you  please  after- 
wards, ma'am.  Some  time  ago  we  had  fine 
Guinea-fowls  of  our  own,  and  I  made  bold, 
not  thinking,  to  be  sure,  that  all  our  own 
would  die  away  from  us,  as  thev  have  done, 
to  give  a  fine  couple  last  Christmas  to  Susan 
Price,  and  very  fond  and  pleased  she  was  at 
the  time,  and  I'm  sure  would  never  have 
parted  with  the  hen  with  her  good  will ;  but 
if  my  eyes  don't  strangely  mistake,  this  hen, 
that  comes  from  Miss  Barbara,  is  the  self- 
same identical  Guinea-hen  that  I  gave  to 
Susan.  And  how  Miss  Bab  came  by  it  is 
the  thing  that  puzzles  me.  If  my  boy  PhiHp 
was  at  home,  may  be,  as  he's  often  at  Mrs. 
Price's  (which  I  don't  disapprove,)  he  might 
know  the  history  of  the  Guinea-hen.  I  ex- 
pect him  home  this  night,  and,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  I  will  sift  the  affair.' 

'  The  shortest  way  I  should  think,'  said 
Henrietta,  '  would  be  to  ask  Miss  Case  her- 
self about  it,  which  I  will  do  this  evening.' 

^  If  you  please,  ma'am,'  said  the  house- 
keeper, coldlv,  for  she  knew  that  Miss  Bar- 
bara was  not  famous  in  the  villac:e  for  speak 
ing  truth. 
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Dinner  was  now  served.  Attorney  Case 
expected  to  smell  mint  sauce,  and,  as  the 
covers  were  taken  from  off  the  dishes,  look- 
ed around  for  lamb,  but  no  lamb  appeared. 
He  had  a  dexterous  knack  of  twisting  the 
conversation  to  his  point. 

Sir  Arthur  was  speaking,  when  they  sat 
down  to  dinner,  of  a  new  carving-knife, 
which  he  lately  had  had  made  for  his  sister  ; 
the  attorney  immediately  went  from  carving- 
knives  to  poultry,  thence  to  butcher's  meat ; 
some  joints  he  observed  were  much  more 
difficult  to  carve  than  others  ;  he  never  saw 
a  man  carve  better  than  the  gentleman  op^ 
posite  him,  who  was  the  curate  of  the  par- 
ish. '  But,  sir,'  said  the  vulgar  attorney,  '  I 
must  make  bold  to  differ  with  vou  in  one 
point,  and  1^1  appeal  to  Sir  Arthur,  Sir 
IP^rthur,  pray,  may  I  ask,  when  you  carve  a 
PRbre-quarter  of  lamb,  do  you,  when  vou  raise 
the  shoulder,  throw  in  salt,  or  not  r ' 

This  well-prepared  question  was  not  lost 
upon  Sir  Arthur ;  the  attorney  was  thanked 
for  his  intended  present,  but  mortified  and 
surprised  to  hear  Sir  Arthur  sav,  that  it 
was  a  constant  rule  of  his  never  to  accept  of 
any  presents  from  his  neighbours.  '  If  we 
Were  to  accept  a  lamb,  from  a  rich  neigh- 
bour on  mv  estate,'  said  he,  ^  I   am  afraid 
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we  should  mortify  many  of  our  poor  ten- 
ants, who  can  have  little  to  offer,  though, 
perhaps,  they  may  bear  us  thorough  good- 
will notwithstanding.' 

After  the  ladies  left  the  dining  room,  as 
they  were  walking  up  and  down  the  large 
hall,  Miss  Barbara  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
imitating  her  keen  father's  method  of  con- 
versing. One  of  the  ladies  observed,  that 
this  hall  would  be  a  charming  place  for  mu- 
sic ;  Bab  brought  in  harps,  and  harpers, 
and  the  harpers'  ball,  in  a  breath.  '  I  know 
so  much  about  it,  about  the  ball  I  mean," 
said  she,  '  because  a  lady  in  Shrewsbury,  a 
friend  of  papa's,  offered  to  take  me  with  her, 
but  papa  did  not  like  to  give  her  the  trou- 
ble of  sending  so  far  for  me,  though  she  has 
a  coach  of  her  own.' 

Barbara  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Miss  Somersj|M 
as  she  spoke,  but  she  could   not  read  heijB 
countenance  as  distinctly  as  she  wished,  be-  ^ 
cause  Miss  Somers  was  at  this  moment  let- 
ting down  the  veil  of  her  hat. 

'  Shall  we  walk  out  before  tea  ? '  said  she 
to  her  companions.  ^  I  have  a  pretty  Gui- 
nea-hen to  shew  you.' 

Bar!)ara,  secretly  drawing  propitious  omens 
from  the  Guinea-hen,  followed  with  a  con- 
tidcntLnl  step. 
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The  pheasantry  was  well  filled  with  phea- 
sants, peacocks,  Sec.  and  SusanVi  pretty  lit- 
tle Guinea-hen  appeared  well,  even  in  this 
high  company  ;  it  was  much  admired.  Bar- 
bara was  in<-  glor\'' ;  but  her  glory  was  of 
short  duration.  Just  as  Miss  Somers  was 
going  to  inquire  into  the  Guinea-hen's  histo- 
ry, Philip  came  up,  to  ask  permission  to  have 
a  bit  of"  sycamore,  to  turn  a  nutmeg-box  for 
his  mother. 

Philip  was  an  ingenious  lad,  and  a  good 
turner  for  his  age  ;  Sir  Arthur  had  put  by 
a  bit  of  s}'camore  on  purpose  for  him,  and 
Miss  Somers  told  him  where  it  was  to  be 
found.  He  thanked  her,  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  bow  of  thanks,  his  eye  was  struck  by 
the  sight  of  the  Guinea-hen,  and  he  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  '  Susan's  Guinea-hen,  I 
declare ! ' 

'  No,  it's  not  Susan's  Guinea-hen,'  said 
Miss  Barbara,  colouring  furiously*  '  It  is 
mine,  and  I've  made  a  present  of  it  to  Miss 
Somers.' 

At  the  sound  of  Bab's  voice,  Philip  turn- 
ed— saw  her — and  indignation,  unrestrained 
liy  the  presence  of  all  the  amazed  spectators, 
flushed  in  his  countenance. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Philip  ? '  said  Mi*^ 
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Somcrs,  in  a  pacifying  tone  ;  but  Philip  was 
not  inclined  to  be  pacified. 

'  Why,  ma'am,'  said  he, '  may  I  speak 
out  ? '  and,  without  waiting  for  permission, 
he  spoke  out,  and  gave  a  full,  true,  and 
warm  account  of  Rose's  embassy,  and  of 
Miss  Barbara's  cruel  and  avaricious  pro- 
ceedings. 

Barbara  denied,  prevaricated,  stammered, 
and  at  last  was  overcome  with  confusion,  for 
which  even  the  most  indulgent  spectators 
eould  scarcely  pity  her. 

Miss  Somers,  however,  mindful  of  what 
was  due  to  her  guest,  was  anxious  to  dis- 
patch Philip  for  his  piece  of  sycamore. 

Bab  recovered  herself  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  sight ;  but  she  further  exposed  her- 
self by  exclaiming,  '  I'm  sure  I  wish  this 
pitiful  Guinea-hen  had  never  come  into  my 
possession.  I  wish  Susan  had  kept  it  at 
home,  as  she  should  have  done  ! ' 

*  Perhaps  she  will  be  more  careful,  now 
that  she  has  received  so  strong  a  lesson,' 
said  Miss  Somers.  '  Shall  we  try  her  ? ' 
continued  she  ;  '  Philip  will,  I  dare  say,  take 
the  Guinea-hen  back  to  Susan,  if  we  desire 
it.' 

'  If  you  please,  madam,'  said  Barbara,  sul- 
lenly ;  '  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.' 
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So  the  Guinea-hen  was  delivered  to  Phi-> 
lip,  who  set  off  joyiully  witii  his  prize,  and 
was  soon  in  sight  of  farmer  Price's  cottage. 

He  stopped  when  he  came  to  the  door  ; 
he  recollected  Rose,  and  her  generous  friend- 
ship for  Susan  ;  he  was  determined  that  she 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  restoring  the 
Guinea-hen;  he  ran  into  the  village,  all  the 
children  who  had  given  up  their  little  purse 
on  May- day  were  assembled  on  the  play- 
green  ;  they  were  delighted  to  see  the  Gui- 
nea-hen once  more.  Philip  took  his  pipe  and 
tabor,  and  they  marched  in  innocent  triumph 
towards  the  white  washed  cottage. 

*  Let  me  come  with  you,  let  me  come 
with  you,'  said  the  butcher's  boy  to  Philip. 
*  Stop  one  minute!  my  father  has  somethmg 
to  say  to  you/ 

He  darted  into  his  father's  housp.  The 
little  procession  stopped,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  bleating  of  a  lamb  was  heard. 
Through  a  back  passage,  which  led  into 
the  paddock  behind  the  house,  they  saw  the 
butcher  leading  a  lamb. 

'  It  is  Daisy ! '  exclaimed  Rose.  *  It's  Dai- 
sy ! '  repeated  all  her  companions.  *  Susan's 
lamb !  Susan's  lamb  ! '  and  there  was  an 
universal  shout  of  jov. 
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*  Well,  for  my  part,'  said  the  good  butck  - 
er,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  '  For  my 
part,  I  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  attorney 
Case  for  the  whole  world.  These  poor  brute 
beasts  don't  know  aforehand  what's  going 
to  happen  to  them  ;  and  as  for  dying,  it's 
what  we  must  all  do  some  time  or  another  ; 
but  to  keep  wringing  the  hearts  of  the  liv- 
ing, that  have  as  much  sense  as  one's  self, 
is  what  I  call  cruel  ;  and  is  not  this  what  at- 
torney Case  has  been  doing  by  poor  Susan, 
and  her  whole  familv,  ever  since  he  took  a 
spite  against  them  ?  But,  at  any  rate,  here's 
Susan's  lamb  safe  and  sound  ;  I'd  have 
taken  it  back  sooner,  but  I  was  otf  before 
day  to  the  fair,  and  am  but  just  come  back  ; 
however,  Daisy  has  been  as  well  oif  in  my 
paddock,  as  he  would  have  been  in  the  field 
by  the  water  side.'  ^ 

The  obliging  shopkeeper,  who  shewed  the 
pretty  calicoes  to  Susan,  was  now  at  his 
door,  and  when  he  saw  the  lamb,  heard  that 
it  was  Susan's,  and  leiirnt  its  historj^  he 
said  that  he  would  add  his  mite,  and  he 
gave  the  children  some  ends  of  narrow  rib- 
bon, with*tlj»ich  Rose  decorn*:ed  her  friend's 
lamb.  "^^ 

The  pipe  and  tabor  now  once  more  began 
to  play,  and  the  procession  moved  on  in  ior- 
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fill  order,  after  giving  the  humane  butcher 
three  cheers. — Three  cheers  which  were  bet- 
ter deserved  than  '  loud  huzzas'  usually  are. 

Susan  was  working  in  her  arbour,  with 
her  little  d^^'  table'  before  her ;  when  she 
heard  the^und  of  the  music,  she  put  down 
her  woi4:^and  listened;  she  saw  the  crowd 
of  children  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  they 
had  closed  round  Daisv%  so  that  she  did  not 
see  it,  but  as  they  came  up  to  the  garden- 
gate  she  saw  Rose  beckon  to  her.  Philip 
played  as  loud  as  he  could*  that  she  might 
not  hear,  till  the  proper  moment,  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb. 

Susan  opened  the  garden  wicket,  and  at 
this  signal  the  crowd  divided,  and  the  first 
thing  that  Susan  saw  in  the  midst  of  her 
taller  friends,  was  little  smiling  Mary,  with 
the  Cruinea-hen  in  her  arms. 

'  Come  on !  come  on  ! '  cried  Mary,  as 
Susan  started  with  joylul  surprise, '  you  have 
more  to  see.' 

At  this  instant  the  music  paused ;  Susan 
heard  the  bleating  of  a  lamb,  and  scarcely 
daring  to  believe  her  senses,  she  pressed  ea- 
gerly forward,  and  beheld  poor  Daisy  !  She 
burst  into  tears. 

'  I  did  not  shed  one  tear  when  I  parted 
with  vou,  mv  dear  little  Daisv  ! '  said  she : 
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'  it  was  for  my  father  and  mother ;  I  would 
not  have  parted  with  you  for  any  thing  else 
in  the  whole  world.  Thiuik  you,  thank  you 
all,'  added  she  to  her  companions,  who  sym- 
pathised in  her  joy,  even  more  than  they  had 
sympathised  in  her  sorrow.  '  Now  if  my 
father  was  not  to  go  away  from  Us  next 
week,  and  if  my  mother  was  quite  stout,  I 
should  be  the  happiest  person  in  the  world  ! ' 

As  Susan  pronounced  these  words,  a  voice 
hehind  the  little  listening  crowd  cried,  in  a 
brutal  tone,  '  Let  us  pass,  if  you  please,  you 
have  no  right  to  stop  up  the  public  road  I ' 
This  was  the  voice  of  attorney  Case,  who 
was  returning  with  his  daughter  Barbara 
from  his  visit  to  the  abbey.  He  ^aw  the 
lamb,  anfl  tried  to  whistle  as  he  passed  on  ; 
Barbara  also  saw  the  Guinea-hen,  and  team- 
ed her  head  another  way,  that  she  might 
avoid  the  contemptuous,  reproachful  looks  of 
those,  whom  she  only  aifected  to  despise. 
Even  her  new  bonnet,  in  which  she  had  ex- 
pected to  be  so  much  admired,  was  now  only 
serviceable  to  hide  her  face,  and  conceal  her 
mortification. 

'  I  am  glad  she  saw  the  Guinea-hen,'  cried 
Rose,  who  now  held  it  in  her  hands. 

'  Yes,'  said  Philip,  '  she'll  not  forget  May- 
day in  a  hurry.' 
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'  Nor  I  neither,  I  hope,'  said  Sirsan,  lock- 
ing round  upon  her  companions  with  a  most 
affectionate  smile,  '•  I  hope,  whilst  I  live,  I 
shall  never  forget  your  goodness  to  me  last 
May-day.  Now  I've  my  pretty  Guinea-hen 
safe  once  more,  I  should  think  of  returning 
your  money.' 

'  No  !  no  !  no  ! '  was  the  general  cry. 
'  We  don't  want  the  money — keep  it,  keep 
it — you  want  it  for  \  our  father.' 
•  '  Well,'  said  Susan,  '  I  am  not  too  proud 
to  be  obliged.  I  xuili  keep  your  money  for 
my  father.  Perhaps  some  time  or  other  I 
mav  be  able  to  earn — ' 

'  Oh,'  interrupted  Philip,  '  don't  let  us  talk 
of  earning,  don't  let  us  talk  to  her  of  money 
now ;  she  has  not  had  time  hardly  to  look  at 
poor  Daisy  and  her  Guinea-hen.  Come,  we 
had  best  go  about  our  business,  and  let  her 
have  them  all  to  herself.' 

The  crowd  moved  away  in  consequence 
of  Philip's  considerate  advice ;  but  it  was 
observed,  that  he  was  the  very  last  to  stir 
from  the  garden-wicket  himself.  He  stayed, 
first,  to  inform  Susan  that  it  was  Rose  who 
tied  the  ribbons  on  Daisy's  head  ,•  then  he 
stayed  a  little  longer  to  let  her  into  tlie  histo- 
ry of  the  Guinea-hen,  and  to  tell  her  who  it 
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was,  that  brought  the  hen  home  tVom  the 
abbey. 

Rose  held  the  sieve,  and  Susan  was  feed- 
ing her  long-lost  favourite,  whilst  Philip 
leaned  over  the  wicket  prolonging  his  narra- 
tion. 

'  Now,  my  prett}?"  Guinea-hen^  my  naugh- 
ty Ouinea-hen,  that  flew  away  from  me,  you 
shall  never  serve  me  so  again — I  must  cut 
your  nice  wings,  but  I  won't  hurt  you.' 

'  Take  care,'  cried  Philip,  '  you'd  better, 
indeed  you'd  better  let  me  hold  Ker,  whilst 
you  cut  her  wings.' 

When  this  operation  was  successfully  per- 
formed, which  it  certainlv  could  never  have 
beeii,  if  Philip  had  not  held  the  hen  for  Su- 
san, he  recollected  that  his  mother  had  sent 
him  with  a  message  to  Mrs.  Price. 

This  message  led  to  another  quarter  of  an 
hour's  delay,  for  he  had  the  whole  history 
of  the  Guinea-hen  to  tell  over  again  to  Mrs. 
Price,  and  the  farmer  himself  luckily  came 
in  whilst  it  was  going  on,  so  it  was  but  civil 
to  begin  it  afresh,  and  then  the  farmer  was 
so  rejoiced  to  see  his  Susan  so  happy  again 
with  her  two  little  favourites,  that  he  de- 
clared he  must  see  Daisy  fed  himself,  and 
Philip  found  that  he  was  wanted  to  hold  the 
jug  full  of  milk,  out  of  which  farmer  Price 
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fi^^ed  the  pan  for  Daisy  !  Happy  Daisy  !  who 
lapped  at  his  ease,  v*hilst  Susan  caressed 
hin;,  and  thanked  her  lond  lather  and  her 
pleased  mother. 

'  But  Phihp;  said  INIrs.  Price,  '  I'll  hold 
the  jug — you'll  be  late  with  your  message 
to  your  mother ;  we'll  not  detain  you  any 
longer.' 

Philip  departed,  and  as  he  went  out  of 
the  garden-wicket,  he  looked  up,  and  saw 
Bab  and  her  maid  Betty  staring  out  of  the 
window,  as  usual  ,•  on  this,  he  immediately 
turned  back  to  tiT  whether  he  had  shut  the 
gate  fast,  lest  the  Guinea-hen  might  stray 
out,  and  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Miss  Barbara,  in  the  course  of  this  day, 
had  felt  considerable  mortification,  but  no 
contrition.  She  was  yexed  that  her  mean- 
ness was  discovered,  but  she  felt  no  desire 
to  cure  herself  of  any  of  her  faults.  The 
ball  was  still  uppermost  in  her  vain,  selfish 
soul. 

'  Well,'  said  she,  to  her  confidante  Betty, 
*  you  hear  how  things  have  turned  out ;  but 
if  Miss  Somers  v.on't  think  of  asking  me  tn 
go  v/ith  hei-,  I've  a  notion  I  know  who  will. 
As  papa  says,  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  two 
strings  to  one'3  bow.' 
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Now,  some  officers,  who  were  quartered 
at  Shrevvsbuiy,  had  become  acquainted  with 
?>ir.  Case ;  they  had  gotten  into  some  quar- 
rel with  a  tradesman  in  the  town,  and  attor- 
ney Case  had  promised  to  bring  them  through 
the  affair,  as  the  man  threatened  to  take  the 
law  of  them.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  pro- 
mise, and  with  the  vain  hope,  that  by  civiU- 
ty  they  might  dispose  him  to  bring  in  a  rea- 
sonable bill  of  costs,  these  oflicers  sometimes 
invited  Mr.  Case  to  the  mess,  and  one  of 
them,  who  had  lately  been  married,  prevail- 
ed upon  his  bride  sometimps  to  take  a  little 
notice  of  Miss  Barbara.  It  was  with  this 
lady,  that  Miss  Barbara  now  hoped  to  go 
to  the  harpers'  ball. 

'  The  officers  and  Mrs.  Strathspey,  or 
more  properly  Mrs.  Strathspey  and  the  of- 
ficers are  to  breakfast  here  to-morrow,  do 
you  know,'  said  Bab  to  Bettv.  '  One  of 
ihem  dined  at  the  abbey  to-day,  and  told 
papa,  they'd  all  come  ;  they  are  going  out 
on  a  party  somewhere  into  the  country,  and 
breakfast  here  in  their  way.  Pray,  Betty, 
don't  forget  that  Mrs.  Strathspey  can't 
breakfast  without  honey,  I  heard  her  say  so 
myself.' 

'  Then,  indeed,'  said  Betty, '  I'm  afraid 
Mrs.  Strathspey  will  be  likely  to  go  with- 
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out  her  breakfast  here,  for  not  a  spoonful  of 
honey  have  we,  let  her  long  for  it  ever  so 
much.' 

*•  But,  surely,'  said  Bab,  '  we  can  contrive 
to  get  some  honey  in  ihe  neighbourhood.' 

'  There's  none  to  be  bought,  as  I  know 
gf,'  said  Betty. 

'  But  is  there  none  to  be  begged  or  bor- 
rowed? '  said  Bab,  laughing  ;  '  do  you  forget 
Susan's  beehivt;  ?  Step  over  to  her  in  tlie 
morning  with  z??,-/  complunents^  and  see  w'hat 
you  can  do — tell  her  it  is  for  Mrs.  Strath- 
spey.' 

In  the  morning  Betty  v/ent  with  Miss 
Barbara's  compliments  to  Susan,  to  beg 
some  honey  for  INIrs.  Strathspey,  who  could 
not  breakfast  without  it. 

Susan  did  not  like  to  part  with  her  ho- 
ney, because  l"»er  modier  loved  it,  and  she 
therefore  gave  Betty  but  a  small  quantity  ; 
when  Barbara  saw  how  little  Susan  sent,  she 
called  her  a  miser ^  and  said  she  must  have 
some  more  for  Mrt.  Strathspey. 

'  I'll  go  myself  and  speak  to  her  ;  com.^ 
you  with  mt,  Betty,'  said  the  young  lady, 
who  found  it  at  present  convenient  to  forget 
her  having  declared,  the  dav  that  she  suck- 
ed up  the  broth,  that  she  ne\er  would  ho- 
nour Susan  with  anothei-  visit. 
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'  Susan,'  said  she,  accosting  the  poor  girl 
whom  she  had  done  every  thing  in  her  pow- 
er to  injure,  '  I  must  beg  a  Httle  more  honey 
from  you  for  Mrs.  Strathspey's  breakfast. 
You  know,  on  a  particular  occasion,  such  as 
this,  neighbours  must  help  one  another.' 

'  To  be  sure  they  should,'  added  Betty. 

Susan,  though  she  was  generous,  was  not 
weak  ;  she  was  willing  to  give  to  those  she 
loved,  but  not  disposed  to  let  any  thing  be 
taken  from  her,  or  coaxed  out  of  her,  by 
those  she  had  reason  to  despise.  She  civilly 
answered,  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  n-j 
more  honey  to  spare.  Barbara  grew  angry, 
and  lost  all  command  of  herself,  when  sho 
saw  that  Susan,  without  regarding  her  re- 
proaches, went  on  looking  through  the  glass 
pane  in  the  beehive.  '  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Susan  Price,'  said  she,  in  a  high  tone,  '  the 
honey  I  will  have,  so  you  may  as  well  give 
it  to  me  by  fair  means — Yes  or  no  ? — Speak ! 
will  you  give  it  me  or  not ;  will  you  give 
me  that  piece  of  the  honey-comb  that  lies 
there? ' 

*■  That  bit  of  honey-comb  is  for  my  mo- 
thers breakfast,'  said  Susan, '  I  cannot  give 
it  you.' 

'  Can't  you  ? '  said  Bab  :  *  then  see  if  I 
don't  get  it.' 
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She  stretched  across  Sasan  for  the  honcy- 
omb,  which  was  Iving  by  some  rustmury- 
ieaves,  that  Susan  had  freshly  gathered  for 
her  mother's  tea.  Bab  grasped,  but  at  her 
first  effort  she  reached  only  the  rosemary  ; 
she  made  a  second  dart  at  the  honey-comb, 
and  in  her  struggle  to  obtain  it,  she  overset 
ihe  beehive.  The  bees  swarmed  about  her 
— her  maid  Betty  screamed,  and  ran  away. 
Susan,  who  v.-as  sheltered  by  a  lal;urnam- 
tree,  called  to  Barbara,  upon  whom  the  l^lack 
clusters  of  bees  were  now  settling,  and  beg- 
ged her  to  stand  still,  and  not  to  beat  them 
uv/ay.  *  If  you  stand  quietly,  you  won't  be 
stung,  perhaps.'  But  instead  of  standing 
quietly,  Bab  buffetted,  and  stamjjed,  and 
roared,  and  the  bees  stung  her  terribly  ;  her 
arms  and  her  face  swelled  in  a  frightful  man- 
ner. She  was  helped  home  by  poor  Susan, 
and  treacherous  Mrs.  Betty,  who,  now  the 
mischief  was  done,  thought  only  of  excul- 
pating hcTSelf  to  her  master. 

*  Indeed,  Miss  Barbara,'  said  she,  '  this 
v/as  quite  wrong  of  you,  to  go  and  getyour- 
elfinto  such  a  scrape.  I  shall  be  turned 
away  for  it,  you'll  see.' 

*"  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  turned 
away  or  not,'  said  Barbara,  '  I  never  felt  such 
pain  in  my  life.  Can't  you  do  something  for 
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me  ?  I  don't  mind  the  pain  either  so  much 
as  being  such  a  fright.  Pray,  how  am  I  to 
be  fit  to  be  seen  at  breakfast  by  Mrs.  Strath- 
spey ?  and  I  suppose  I  can't  go  to  the  ball 
either,  to-morrow,  after  all ! ' 

'  No,  that  you  can't  expect  to  do,  indeed !' 
said  Betty  the  comforter.  '  You  need  not 
think  of  balls,  for  those  lumps  and  swellings 
won't  go  off  your  face  this  week.  That's 
not  what  pains  me,  but  I'm  thinking  of  what 
your  papa  will  say  t©  me,  when  he  sees  you, 
miss.' 

Whilst  this  amiable  mistress  and  maid 
were  in  their  adversity,  reviling  one  another, 
Susan  when  she  saw  that  she  could  be  of  no 
farther  use,  was  preparing  to  depart,  but  at 
the  house-door  she  was  met  by  P>Ir.  Case, 

Mr.  Case  had  revolved  things  in  liis  mind, 
for  his  second  visit  at  the  abbey  pleased  him 
as  little  as  his  first,  from  a  few  words  Sir 
Arthur  and  INIiss  Somers  dropped  in  speak- 
ing of  Susan  and  farmer  Price.  Mr.  Cast! 
began  to  fear,  that  he  had  mistaken  his  game 
in  quarrelling  with  this  family.  The  refu- 
sal of  his  present  dwelt  upon  the  attorney's 
mind,  and  he  was  aware,  that  if  the  history 
of  Susan's  lamb  ever  reached  the  abbey, 
he  was  undone  ;  he  now  thought,  that  the 
most  prudent  course  he  could  possiblv  fo^ 
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low  would  be,  to  hush  up  matters  with  the 
Prices  with  all  convenient  speed.  Conse- 
quentlv,  when  he  met  Susan  at  his  door,  he 
forced  a  gracious  smile. 

'  How  is  your  mother,  Susan  ? '  said  he. 
^  Is  there  any  thing  in  our  house  can  be  of 
service  to  her  ?  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Barbara!  Barbara!  Bab!'  cried  he;  \come 
down  stairs,  child,  and  speak  to  Susan  Price.' 
And,  as  no  Barbara  answered,  her  father 
stalked  up  stairs  directly,  opened  the  door, 
and  stood  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  her 
swelled  visage. 

Betty  instantly  began  to  tell  the  story  her 
own  way.  Bab  contradicted  her  as  fast  as 
she  spoke.  The  attorney  turned  the  maid 
away  upon  the  spot ;  and  pardy  with  real 
angCT,  and  partly  with  politic  affectation  of 
anger,  he  demanded  from  his  daughter,  how 
she  dared  to  treat  Susan  Price  so  ill ;  *  when 
she  was  so  neighbourly  and  obliging  as  to 
give  you  some  of  her  honey,  couldn't  you  be 
content  wiUiout  seizing  upon  the  honey- 
comb by  force.  I'his  is  scandalous  beha- 
viour, and  what,  I  assure  you,  I  can't  coun- 
tenance.' 

Susan  now  interceded  for  Barbara  ;  and 
the  attorney,  softening  his  voice,  said  that 
Susan  was  a  great  deal  too  good  to  her,  as 
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indeed  you  are,  Susan,'  added  he,  '  to  every 
body.     1  forgive  her  for  your  sake.' 

Susan  courtesied,  in  great  surprise,  but 
her  lamb  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  she  left 
the  attorney's  house  as  soon  as  she  could,  to 
make  her  mother's  rosemary-tea  for  break- 
fast. 

Mr.  Case  saw,  that  Sasan  was  not  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  taken  in  by  a  few  fair  words. 
His  next  attempt  was  to  conciliate  farmer 
Price  ;  the  farmer  was  a  blunt,  honest  man, 
and  his  countenance  remained  inflexiblv  con- 
temptuous, when  the  attorney  addressed  him 
in  his  softest  tone. 

So  stood  matters  the  day  of  the  long-ex- 
pected harpers'  ball.  Miss  Barbara  Case, 
stung  by  Susan's  bees,  could  not,  after  all 
her  manceuvres,  go  vrith  Mrs.  Strathspey  to 
the  ball. 

The  ball-room  was  filled  early  in  the  even- 
ing ;  there  was  a  numerous  assembly;  the 
harpers,  who  contended  for  the  prize,  were 
placed  under  the  music-gallery  at  the  low- 
er end  of  the  room  ;  amongst  them  was 
our  old,  blind  friend,  who,  as  he  was  not 
^30  well  clad  as  his  competitors,  seemed  to 
be  disdained  by  many  of  the  spectators. 
Six  ladies  and  six  gentlemen  were  now  ap- 
pointed to  be  judges  of  the  performance. 
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They  were  seated  in  a  semi-circle,  opposite 
to  the  harpers.  The  Miss  Somerses,  who 
were  fond  of  music,  were  amongst  the  ladies 
in  the  semi-circle,  and  the  prize  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Arthur.  There  was 
now  silence.  The  first  harp  sounded,  and 
as  each  musician  tried  his  skill,  the  audience 
seemed  to  think  that  each  deserved  the 
prize.  The  old  blind  man  was  the  last ; 
he  tuned  his  instrument,  and  such  a  simple 
pathetic  strain  was  heard  as  touched  every 
heart.  All  were  fixed  in  delighted  attention, 
and  when  the  music  ceased,  the  silence  for 
some  moments  continued.  The  silence  was 
followed  by  an  universal  buz  ol  applause. 
The  judges  were  unanimous  in  their  opi- 
nions, and  it  was  declared,  that  the  old  blind 
harper,  v.dio  played  the  last,  deserved  the 
prize. 

The  simple,  pathetic  air,  which  won  the 
sufiVages  of  the  whole  assembly,  was  Lis 
own  composition  ;  he  was  pressed  to  give 
the  words  belonging  to  the  music,  and  at  last 
he  modestly  offered  to  repeat  them,  as  he 
could  not  see  to  write.  IMiss  S-jmers's  ready 
pencil  was  instantly  produced,  and  the  old 
harper  dictated  the  words  of  his  ballad, 
which  he  called,  *"  Susan^s  Lamcntaiion  for 
her  Laml!' 
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Miss  Somers  looked  at  her  brother  from 
time  to  time,  as  she  wrote,  and  Sir  Arthur, 
as  soon  as  the  old  man  had  finished,  took 
him  aside  and  asked  him  some  questions, 
which  brought  the  whole  history  of  Susan^s 
lamb,  and  of  attorney  Case's  cruelty  to  light. 

The  attorney  himself  was  present,  when 
the  harper  began  to  dictate  his  ballad  ;  his 
colour,  as  Sir  Arthur  steadily  looked  at  him, 
varied  continually  ;  till  at  length,  when  he 
heard  the  words,  '  Susan's  lamentation  for 
her  lamb,'  he  suddenly  shrank  back,  skulked 
through  the  crowd,  and  disappeared.  We 
shall  not  follow  him,,,  we  had  rather  follow 
our  old  friend,  the  victorious  harper. 

No  sooner  had  he  received  the  ten  gui* 
neas,  his  well-merited  prize,  than  he  retired 
into  a  small  room  belonging  to  the  people 
of  the  house,  asked  for  pt-n,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  dictated,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  boy,  who 
was  a  tolerably  good  scribe,  a  letter  M'hich 
he  ordered  him  to  put  directly  into  the 
Shrewsbury  post  office  ;  the  boy  ran  with 
the  letter  to  the  post  clhce  ;  he  wOfS  but  just 
in  time,  for  the  postman's  horn  was  sound - 

The  next  morning,  when  farmer  Price, 
his  wife,  and  Susan,  were  sitting  together, 
reflecting  that  his  week's  leave  of  absence 
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vras  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that  the  money 
was  not  yet  made  up  for  John  Simpson,  the 
substitute,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  person,  who  usually  delivered  the 
letters  in  the  village,  put  a  letter  into  Susan's 
hand,  saying,  '  a  penny,  if  you  please— here's 
a  letter  for  your  father.' 

'  For  me  ! '  said  farmer  Price,  '  here's  the 
penny  then  ;  but  who  can  it  be  from  I  won- 
der ;  who  can  think  of  writing  to  me,  in  this 
world  ? '  He  tore  open  the  letter,  but  the 
hard  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  puzzled 
him.  '  Tour  obliged  friend — Llewellyn. ' 
'  And  what's  this,'  said  he,  opening  a  paper 
that  was  enclosed  in  the  letter,  '  it's  a  song, 
seemingly  ;  it  must  be  somebody  that  has  a 
mind  to  make  an  April  fool  of  me.' 

'  But  it  is  not  April,  it  is  May,  father,' 
said  Susan. 

^  Well,  let  us  read  the  letter,  and  we  shall 
come  at  the  truth — -^.11  in  good  time.' 

Farmer  Price  sat  down  in  his  own  chair.. 
for  he  could  not  read  entirelv  to  his  satisfac- 
tion in  any  other,  and  read  as  follows : 
'  My  worthy  friend, 

'  I  am  sure  you  v.  ill  be  glad  to  hear  diat 
I  have  had  good  success  this  night.  I  have 
won  the  ten  guinea  prize,  and  for  that  I  am 
in  a  gicat  measure  indebted  to  your  sweet 
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daughter  Susan,  as  you  will  see  by  a  little 
ballad  I  enclose  for  her.  Your  hospitality 
to  me  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
learning  some  of  your  family  history.  You 
do  not,  I  hope,  forget  that  I  was  present, 
when  you  were  counting  the  treasure  in  Su- 
san's little  purse,  and  that  I  heard  for  what 
purpose  it  was  all  destined.  You  have  not, 
I  know,  yet  made  up  the  full  sum  for  your 
substitute,  John  Simpson,  therefore  do  me 
the  favour  to  use  the  five-guinea  bank-note, 
which  you  will  find  within  the  ballad.  You 
shall  not  find  me  as  hard  a  creditor  as  attor- 
ney Case.  Pay  me  the  money  at  your  own 
convenience  ;  if  it  is  never  convenient  to  you 
to  pay  it,  I  shall  never  ask  it.  I  shall  go  my 
rounds  again  through  this  country,  I  believe, 
about  this  time  next  year,  and  will  call  to 
see  how  you  do,  and  to  play  the  new  tune 
for  Susan  and  the  dear  little  boys. 

'  I  should  j List  add,  to  set  your  heart  at 
rest  about  the  money,  that  it  does  not  dis- 
tress me  at  all  to  lend  it  to  you ;  I  am  not 
quite  so  poor  as  I  appear  to  be  ;  but  it  is  my 
humour  to  go  about  as  I  do.  I  see  more  of 
the  world  under  my  tattered  garb,  than,  per- 
haps, I  should  ever  see  in  a  better  dress* 
There  are  many  of  my  profession,  who  are 
of  the  same  mind  as  myself,  in  this  respect, 
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and  we  are  g^ad,  when  it  lies  in  o'jv  way  to 
do  anv  kindness  to  such  a  worthy  familv  as 
yours.     So  fare  ye  well, 

Your  oblii;ed  friend, 

LI-EWELLYN.' 

Susan  now,  bv  her  father's  dt  sire,  opened 
the  ballad;  he  picked  up  the  five  guinea  bank 
note,  whilst  she  read  with  surprise,  '  Susan^s 
lamentation  for  her  lamb.'  Her  mother 
leaned  over  her  shoulder  to  read  the  words, 
but  they  were  interrupted,  before  they  had 
finished  the  first  stanza,  by  another  knock  at 
the  door.  It  was  not  the  postifian  with  an- 
other letter,  it  was  Sir  Arthur  and  his  sis- 
ters. 

Thev  came  with  an  intention,  which  they 
were  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  old 
harper  had  rendered  vain — they  came  to 
lend  the  farmer  and  his  good  family  the  mo- 
ney, to  pav  lor  his  substitute. 

'  But,  since  we  are  horvi,'  said  Sir  Arthur, 
'  let  me  do  m)'  own  business,  which  I  had 
like  to  have  forgotten.  ]Mr.  Price,  will  you 
come  out  with  me,  and  let  me  shew  vou  a 
piece  of  your  land,  through  which  I  want 
to  make  a  road.  Look  there,'  said  Sir  Ar- 
thur, pointing  to  the  spot,  '  I  am  laving  out. 
a  ride  round  my  estate,  and  that  bit  of  lantt 
of  vours  stops  mc.' 

Aa 
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'Why  so  sir?'  said  Price;  '  the  .landV- 
mine,  to  be  sure,  for  that  matter ;  Ijut  I 
hope  you  don't  look  upon  ir.e  to  be  that  sort 
of  person,  that  would  be  stiff  about  a  trifle, 
or  so  ? 

'  Why,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  '  I  had  heard 
you  were  a  Htigious,  pig-headed  feUow;  but 
vou  do  not  seem  to  deserve  this  character.' 

'  Hope  not,  sir,'  said  the  farmer,  '  but 
about  the  matter  of  the  land,  I  don't  want 
„  to  make  no  advantage  of  your  wishing  for 
'  -^  it ;  you  are  welcome  to  it,  and  I  leave  it  to 
vou  to  find  itie  out  another  bit  of  land  con- 
venient to  me,  that  will  be  worth  neither 
more  nor  less,  or  else  to  make  up  the  value 
to  me  some  ivay  or  other.  I  need  sav^no 
more  about  it.' 

'  1  hear  something,"'  continued  Sir  Arthur, 
after  a  short  silence, '  I  hear  sometiiing,  INIv, 
Price,  of  a  funv  in  your  lease.  I  would 
not  speak  to  you  of  it  v/hilst  we  vrere  bar- 
gaining about  your  land,  lest  I  should  over- 
awe you  ;   but  tell  me  what  is  this  /f <77t'  f 

'  In  truth,  and  the  truth  is  the  fittest  thing 
to  be  spoken  at  all  times,'  said  the  farmer, 
'  I  did'nt  know  myself  what  a  flaw ^  as  thev 
call  it,  meant,  till  I  heard  of  the  word  from 
attoraey  Case ;  and  I  take  it  afaw  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  mistake,  as  one  should 
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say  j  now,  by  reason  a  man  does  not  make  a 
mistake  on  purpose  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  fair  thing,  that  if  a  man  finds  out  his 
niistake,  he  might  set  it  right ;  but  attorney 
Case  says,  this  is  not  law,  and  I've  no  more 
to  say.  The  man  who  drew  up  my  lease 
made  a  mistake,  and  if  I  must  suffer  lor  it  I 
must,'  said  the  farmer.  '  However  I  can 
shew  you.  Sir  Arthur,  just  for  my  o7/n  satis- 
faction and  yours,  a  few  lines  of  a  memo- 
i"andum  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  was  given 
me  by  your  relation,  the  gentleman  who  lived 
here  before,  and  let  me  my  farm.  You'll  set 
by  that  bit  of  paper,  uhat  was  meant  ;  but 
the  attorney  says,  the  paper  is  not  worth  a 
button  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  I  don't  un- 
derstand these  things.  All  I  understand  is 
the  common  honesty  of  the  matter.  I've  no 
more  to  sav.' 

'  'I'his  attorney,  whom  you  speak  of  so 
often,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  ••  you  seem  to 
hUve  soine  quarrel  with  him.  Now,  would 
you  tell  me  frank!}',  what  is  dij^  matter  be- 
tween  ' 

'The  matter  between  us  then,*' said  Price, 
*  is  a  little  bit  of  ground,  not  worth  much, 
that  there  is  open  to  the  lane  at  the  end  ot 
iVlr.  Case's  garden,  sir,  and  he  wanted  to 
take  it  in.     Now,  I  told  him  my  mind,  that. 
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it  belonged  to  the  parish,  and  that  I  never 
would  willingly  give  my  consent  to  his  crib- 
Ijing  it  in  that  way.  Sir,  I  was  the  more 
loth  to  see  it  shut  into  his  garden,  which 
moreover  is  large  enow  of  all  conscience 
without  it,  because  you  must  know,  Sir  Ar- 
thur, the  children  in  our  village  are  fond  of 
making  a  litde  plav-green  of  it,  and  they 
have  a  custom  of  meeting  on  May-day  at  a 
hawthorn  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
altogether  I  was  very  loth  to  see  'em  turned 
out  of  it  by  those  who  had  no  right.' 

*"  Let  us  go  and  see  this  nook,'  said  Sir 
Arthur  ;  •■  it  is  not  fiir  off,  is  it  ?' 

'  Oh  no  sir,  just  hard  bv  here.' 

When  they  got  to  the  ground,  Mr.  Case, 
who  saw  them  walking  together,  was  in  a 
luirry  to  join  them,  that  he  might  put  a  stop 
to  any  explanations.  Explanations  were 
things  of  which  he  had  a  great  dread,  but 
fortunately  he  was  upon  this  occasion  a  little 
too  late. 

'  Is  this  the  nook  in  dispute  ?'  said  Sir  Ar- 
thur. 

*  Yes ;  this  is  the  whole  thing,'  said  Price. 

*  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  don't  let  us  talk  any 
more  about  it,'  said  the  politic  attorney,  wiih 
an  assumed  air  of  generosity,  '  let  it  belong 
to  whom  it  will.  I  give  it  up  to  you.'    • 
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*  So  great  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Case,  as  you  are,^ 
replied  Sir  Arthur,  *■  must  know,  that  a  man 
cannot  give  up  that  to  which  he  has  no  le- 
gal title  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible 
that,  with  the  best  intentions  to  oblige  me  in 
the  world,  you  can  give  up  this  bit  of  land  to 
me,  because  it  is  mine  already,  as  I  can  con- 
vince you  effectually,  by  a  map  of  the  ad- 
joining land,  which  I  have  fortunately  safe 
amongst  my  papers.  This  piece  of  ground 
belonged  to  the  farm  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  and  it  was  cut  off  when  the  lane 
was  made' 

''  Ver)'  possibly,  I  dare  say  you  are  quite 
correct,  you  must  know^  besi,^  said  the  at- 
torney, trembling  for  the  agency. 

'  Then,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  Mr.  Price,  you 
will  observe  that  I  now  promise  this  little 
green  to  the  children,  for  a  play-ground,  and 
I  hope  they  may  gather  hawthorn  many  a 
May-day  at  this  their  favourite  bush.' 

Mr.  Price  bowed  low,  which  he  seldom 
did,  even  when  he  received  a  -i^avour  iiim- 
self. 

'  And  now,  Mr.  Case,'  said  Sir  Arthur, 
turning  to  the  attorney,  who  did  not  know 
Y/hich  way  to  look,  '  you  sent  jhc  a  lease 
tr>  look  o\'er.' 

A  a2 
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'  Ye — ve — ves,'  stammered  Mr.  Case. 
"'  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  not  out  of 
any  malice  or  ill-will  to  this  good  man.' 

'  You  hav';i  done  him  no  injur)','  said  Sir 
Arthur  coolly.  '  I  am  ready  to  make  him 
a  new  lease,  whenever  he  pleases,  of  his 
farm,  and  I  shall  he  guided  by  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  original  bargain,  W'hich  he  has 
in  his  possession,  I  hope  I  never  shall  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  any  one.' 

'  Heaven  forbid,  sir,'  said  the  attorney, 
sanctifying  his  face,  '  that  I  should  suggest 
the  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  any  man, 
rich  or  poor — but  to  break  a  bad  lease,  is 
not  taking  an  unfair  advantage.' 

'  You  really  think  so  ? '  said  Sir  Arthur. 

'  Certainly  I  do,  and  I  hope  I  have  riOt 
hazarded  your  good  opinion,  by  speaking 
niv  mind  concerning  the  flaw,  so  plainly.  I 
always  understood,  that  thei*e  could  be  no- 
thing ungentlemanlike  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, in  taking  advantage  of  a  flaw  in  a 
lease.' 

'  NoW','  said  Sir  Arthur,  '  you  have  pro- 
nounced judgment,  undeshgnedhj ^  in  your 
own  case.  You  intended  to  send  me  this 
poor  man's  lease,  but  your  son,  by  some 
mistake,  l^rought  me  your  own,  and  I  have 
discovered  a  fatal  error  in  it.' 
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*A  fatal  error!'  said  tlie  alarme?^.    '^ 
tornev. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Sir  Ardmr,  pulling  the 
lease  out  of  his  pocket;  '  here  it  is;  you 
will  observe,  that  it  is  neither  signed  nor 
sealed  by  the  grantor.' 

'  But  you  won't  take  advantage  of  me, 
surely,  Sir  Arthur,'  said  Mr.  Case,  forget- 
ting his  own  principles. 

*  I  shall  not  take  advantage  of  vou  as  vou 
would  have  taken  of  this  honest  man.  In 
both  cases  I  shall  be  guided  by  memoran- 
dums which  I  have  in  my  possession.  I 
shall  not,  Mr.  Case,  defraud  you  of  one 
shilling  of  your  property.  I  am  ready  at  a 
fair  valuation,  to  pay  the  exact  value  of  your 
house  and  land,  but  upon  this  condition,  that 
you  quit  the  parish  within  one  month.' 

Attornev  Case  submitted,  for  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  legally  resist.  He  was 
glad  to  be  let  off  so  easilv,  and  he  bowed, 
and  sneaked  away,  secretly  comforting  him- 
self with  the  hope,  that  when  they  came 
to  the  valuation  of  the  house  and  land  he 
should  be  the  gainer,  perhaps  of  a  few  gui- 
neas ;  liis  reputation  he  justly  held  very 
cheap. 

'  You  are  a  scholar,  you  write  a  good 
hand,  you  can  keep  accounts,  cannot  you  I* 
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said  Sir  Arthur  to  Mr.  Price,  as  they  walked 
home  towards  his  cottage.  '■  1  think  I  saw 
a  bill  of  your  little  daughter's  drawing-out 
the  other  day,  which  was  very  neatly  writ- 
ten ;  did  you  teach  her  to  write  ?* 

'  No  sir,'  said  Price,  '  I  cau't  say  I  did 
that,  for  she  mostly  taught  it  herself ;  but  I 
taught  her  a  little  arithmetic,  as  far  as  I 
knew,  on  our  winter  nights,  when  I  had  no- 
thing better  to  do.' 

'  Your  daughter  shews  that  she  has  been 
well  taught,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  *•  and  her  good 
conduct  and  good  character  speak  strongly 
in  favour  of  her  parents.' 

'  You  are  very  good,  very  good  indeed, 
sir,  to  speak  in  this  sort  of  way,'  said  the 
delighted  father. 

'  But  I  mean  to  do  more  than  pay  you 
-with  words^  said  Sir  Arthur.  *  You  are 
attached  to  your  own  fimiily,  perhaps  you 
may  become  attached  to  me,  when  you  come 
to  know  me,  and  we  shall  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  one  another.  I  want 
no  agent  to  squeeze  my  tenants,  or  to  do  my 
dirty  work.  I  only  want  a  steady,  intelli- 
gent, honest  man,  like  you,  to  collect  my 
rents,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Price,  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  the  employment.' 
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*  I  hope,  sir,'  said  Price,  \vith  joy  and 
2;ratitude  glowing  in  his  honest  countenance, 
*■  that  you'll  never  have  no  cause  to  repent 
your  goodness.' 

'  And  what  are  my  sisters  about  here  r ' 
said  Sir  Arthur,  entering  the  cottage,  and 
going  behind  his  sisters,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  measuring  an  extremely  pretty 
coloured  calico.  ^ 

'  It  is  for  Suoan,  my  dear  brother,'  said 
they. 

'  I  knew  she  did  not  keep  that  guinea  for 
herself,'  said  Miss  Somers ;  '  I  have  just: 
prevailed  upon  lier  mother,  to  tell  me  what 
became  of  it.  Susan  gave  it  to  her  father  ; 
hut  she  must  not  refuse  a  gown  of  our  choos- 
ing this  time,  and  I  am  sure  she  v.ill  wA^ 
because  her  mocher,  I  see,  likes  it.  And 
Susan,  I  hear,  that,  instead  of  being  Queen 
of  the  May  tliis  year,  you  were  sitting  ia 
your  sick  mother's  room.  Your  niother  has 
a  little  colour  in  her  cheeks  now.' 

'  Oh,  ma'am,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Prlci  . 
'  I'm  quite  well :  joy,  I  think,  has  made  m: 
quite  well.' 

'Then,'  said  IMiss  Somers,  ^  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  come  out  on  vour  daughter's 
birdi-dav,  wliich  I  hear  is  the  25th  ol  this 
month.      Make  haste  and  get  quite  well  be- 
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fore  that  dav,  for  mv  brother  intends  that 
all  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  village  shall  have 
a  dance  on  Susan's  birth-day.* 

'  Yes'  saifl  Sir  Arthur,  *  and  I  hope,  on 
that  day,  Susan,  you  will  be  very  happy  with 
your  little  friends  upon  their  play-green.  I 
shall  tell  them,  that  it  is  your  good  conduct, 
which  has  obtained  it  for  them  ;  and  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  ask,  any  little  favour  for 
any  of  your  companions,  which  we  can  grant, 
now  ask,  Susan  ;  these  ladies  look  as  if  they 
would  not  refuse  you  any  thing  that  is  rea- 
sonable ;  and  1  think  you  look  as  if  you 
■would  not  ask  any  thing  unreasonable.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Susan,  after  consulting  her 
mother's  eyes,  '  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  favour 
I  should  like  to  ask — it  is  for  Rose.' 

'  Well,  1  don't  know  who  Rose  is,'  said 
Sir  Arthur,  smiling  ;   '  but  go  on.' 

'  Ma'am,  you  have  seen  her,  I  believe  ; 
she  is  a  very  good  girl  indeed,'  said  Mrs. 
Price. 

'  And  works  very  neatly  indeed,'  continu- 
ed Susan,  eagerly,  to  Miss  Somers,  ^  and 
she  and  her  moiiier  heard  you  were  lookintj 
out  for  one  to  wait  upon  you — ' 

'  Say  no  more,'  said  INIiss  Somers,  '  your 
wish  is  granted  ;  tt-ll  Rose  to  come  U:)  the 
abbey  Lo-morro\v  mornir.g,  or  rather  conic 
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V  ;tli  her  yourself,  for  our  housekeeper,  I 
ivHOw,  wants  to  talk  to  vou  about  a  cert:sin 
rake.  She  wishes,  Susan,  that  you  should 
l)e  the  maker  of  the  cake  fur  the  dance,  and 
she  has  good  things  ready  looked  out  for  it 
already,  I  know.  It  must  be  large  enough 
for  every  body  to  have  a  slice,  and  the 
housekeeper  v,  ill  ice  it  for  ^  ou.  I  only  hope 
\'our  cake  will  be  as  good  as  your  bread. 
Fare  ye  well.' 

How  happy  are  those  who  bid  farewell  to 
a  whole  family,  silent  with  gratitude,  who 
w  ill  bless  them  aloud  when  tliev  are  far  out 
of  hearing ! 

'  How  do  I  wish,  now,^  said  farmer  Price, 
*  and  it's  almost  a  sin  for  one  that  has  had 
such  a  power  of  favours  done  him,  to  M'ish 
for  any  thing  more  ;  but  how  I  do  wish, 
wife,  that  our  good  friend  the  harper,  Susan, 
was  only  here  at  this  time,  being  it  would  do 
iiis  old  warm  heart  good.  Well,  the  best  of 
t  is,  we  shall  be  able,  next  year,  when  hf 
crimes  his  rounds,  to  pay  him  his  money  with 
thanks,  being  all  the  time,  and  for  ever,  a? 
much  obliged  to  him  as  if  we  kept  it,  and 
wanted  it  as  badly  as  we  did  when  he  g:ivc 
it  so  handsome.  I  long,  so  I  do,  to  see  him 
in  this  house  again,  drinking,  as  he  did,  just 
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in  this  spot,  a  glass  of  Susan's  mead,  to  her 
ven,'  good  health.' 

•■  Yes,'  said  Susan,  *  and  the  next  time  he 
comes,  I  can  give  him  one  of  my  Guinea- 
hen's  eggs,  and  I  shall  shew  my  iamb  Daisv.' 

'  True,  love,'  said  her  mother,  '  and  he 
M  ill  play  that  tune,  and  sing  that  pretty  bal- 
lad— where  is  it,  for  I  have  not  fmishcd  it.' 

'  Rose  ran  away  >vith  it  mother  ;  and  I'll 
step  after  her  and  bring  it  back  to  you  this 
minute,'  said  Susan. 

Susan  found  her  friend  Rose  at  the  haw-  ' 
thorn,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  circle  of 
her  companions,  to  whom  she  was  reading 
'  Susan's  lamentation  for  her  lamb.' 

'  The  words  are  something — but  the  tune — 
the  tune — I  must  have  the  tune,'  cried  Phi- 
lip, '  Pli  ask  my  m.other,  to  ask  Sir  Arthur, 
to  try  and  rout  out  which  way  that  good  old 
man  went  after  the  ball ;  and  if  he's  above 
ground,  we'll  have  him  back  b}  Susan's  birth- 
day, and  he  shall  sit  here,  just  exactlv  here, 
by  this  our  bush,  and  he  shall  play — I  mean 
xf  he  pleases — that  there  tune  for  us,  and  I 
shall  learn  it — I  m.ean  if  I  car — in  a  minute.' 

The  good  news,  that  farmer  Price  was  to 
be  employed  to  collect  the  rents,  and  that  at- 
torney Case  was  to  leave  the  parish  in  a 
morth,  soon  spread  over  the  \  illage.    Many 
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came  out  of  their  houses  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  the  joyful  tidings  confirmed 
by  Susan  herself ;  the  crowd  on  the  play- 
ground increased  every  minute. 

'  Yes,'  cried  the  triumphant  Philip,  '  I  tell 
you  it's  all  true,  every  word  of  it.  Susan's 
too  modest  to  say  it  herself — but  I  tell  ye 
all,  Sir  Arthur  gave  us  this  play-green  for 
ever,  on  account  of  her  being  so  good.' 

You  see,  at  last,  attorney  Case,  with  all 
liis  cunning,  has  not  proved  a  match  for 
'  Simple  Susan.' 


END    OF    TH^    PIRST  VOLUME. 
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